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may be divided into three gen- 

eral parts: (1) growing; (2) 
harvesting; and (3) marketing. Each is 
a separate and distinct business in it- 
self. Of these three, growing is of 
overwhelming importance. The basis 
of any success in apple growing must 
be in producing crops of reasonable 
size and high quality. Skillful pack- 
ing and marketing, as important and 
necessary as they are, will never in 
themselves make for success unless 
the growing end of the business is 
competently handled. 

Probably the most important, and 
certainly the most difficult and inter- 
esting part of growing apples, is the 
feeding of the trees. It is the most 
important because future crops depend 
entirely upon the plant food provided 
the tree, and no matter how well a 
crop is cared for, unless it is of suffi- 
cient size to produce a margin of prot- 
it per acre the grower cannot hope for 
success. It is the most difficult be- 
cause each orchard, and most fre- 
quently different sections of the same 
orchard, present individual problems. 
Varieties greatly vary in their demand 
for plant food, and there can there- 
fore be no general treatment that will 
be effective, but the grower must re- 
ly on his own experience and kKnowl- 
edge of his particular orchard. 


Firm Believer in Vigorous Trees 


In general I am a firm believer in 
a very vigorous tree. A vigorous 
tree will produce larger and more cer- 
tain crops; it will withstand frost and 
adverse weather conditions far better 
than a weak one; and it will set fruit 
from a greater percentage of its blos- 
soms under unfavorable conditions 
and carry the crop through extremely 
dry weather better than a weaker 
one, and so is far more likely to pro- 
duce annual crops. 

As to how vigorous a tree .should 
be, this must be determined by each 
grower for his particular orchard. In 
general, I do not think a tree of from 
15 to 20 years which grows 12 inches 
in a good season is too vigorous. 

I stimulate the growth of my or- 
chards by means of cultivation, legu- 
minous cover crops, and nitrate of 
soda. The cultivation is done as early 
as possible in the spring, and the 
cover crops are sown as soon as pos- 
sible. This method I find to be the 
cheapest, as it eliminates much expen- 
sive cultivation and has in the past 
proven satisfactory. On bearing or- 
chards, where the land is already in 
good condition, I use a mixture of 
clover:and alfalfa. On land that I 
desire to build up quickly, I use cow- 
peas and soybeans. I do not believe 
that any of the cover crop should be 
taken off a bearing orchard, but 
should be mowed amd left on the 
ground. I use nitrate of soda on the 
trees that are not cultivated. I have 
found it dangerous to cultivate and 
nitrate the same year. From two to 
five pounds of nitrate per tree is suffi- 
cient for our conditions where the soil 
is already in good condition. 

Nitrate will not take the place of 
cover crops; it will not give humus 
and permanent soil improvement that 
are necessary to bring the tree to its 
greatest efficiency of production; but 
it is useful as a supplement to cultiva- 
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tion and cover crops and should be 
so used. 

If an orchard is made to grow vigor- 
ously, it must be pruned rather 
heavily. This, in turn, stimulates the 
tree, and where very, heavy pruning 
is practiced care must be taken not to 
fertilize or cultivate too much the fol- 
lowing season. 

I firmly believe in a rather thin 
tree. An apple cannot reach perfec- 
tion unless it has sufficient sunlight. 
In my opinion there is no possibility 
of growing a large percentage of high 
quality fruit on an orchard that is 
very thick. I therefore consider a 
sufficient and thorough pruning one 
of the most important orchard require- 
ments. 

Pollination 

Pollination does not receive the at- 
tention it deserves from many 
growers. Under the most favorable 
conditions, the average orchard will 
set a sufficient percentage of its blos- 
soms to produce a crop, but conditions 
are rarely favorable. In a business so 
hazardous as apple growing, it is vital- 
ly important to leave as little as pos- 
sible to chance. Attention should 
therefore be given to pollination. 

First be assured that the varieties 
planted in the orchard will pollinize 
each other. It has recently been de- 
termined that varieties heretofore 
cqnsidered good pollinizers are worth- 
less for that purpose. Once given the 
proper varieties, pollination is large- 
ly accomplished by bees. If bees are 
not present in large numbers during 
blossom, provision should be made to 
keep them in the orchard. I have had 
difficulty in preventing the bees from 
being killed by spray, particularly the 
spray that falls on cover crops in blos- 
som. I have in recent years adopted 
the practice of moving the bees into 


the orchard about a week before the 
blossom and moving them out again 
before the calyx spray. In some cases 
I have rented a number of hives of 
bees for the blooming period. I have 
observed that even the so-called self- 
fertile varieties, such as the’ York, 
will set a much heavier crop if they 
are in proximity to good pollinizers 
and there are bees present. 


Spraying 


Spraying probably receives more 
serious consideration than any other 
one orchard practice. With the in- 
formation now available in most of the 
important apple sections, it would not 
be profitable for me to discuss the 
different insects and fungous diseases 
that attack the apple, or the numer- 
ous spray materials that are used. If 
a grower has access to an efficient 
experiment station, he had far better 
follow their advice about his particu- 
lar problems than that of another 
grower who may have entirely differ- 
ent problems in a different section. 
I will only say that I largely rely on 
lime-sulphur as a scalecide and fungi- 
cide, on nicotine sulphate as a con- 
tact insecticide, and on lead arsenate 
as a stomach poison. These mate- 
rials, on the whole, meet our condi- 
tions in the valley counties of north- 
ern Virginia. I consider spraying as 
I do insurance and never risk omit- 
ting an important spray. 

The method of applying the spray is 
as important as the material and time 
of application. I have found a pres- 
sure of 325 to be the most efficient. 
I have a man on a tower equipped 
with a 10-foot rod with three angle 
nozzles, and a man on the ground 
with a shorter rod and two straight 
nozzles. I use the Friend calyx noz- 
zles, which have five holes under the 
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eddy chamber. This nozzle gives 
more forceful spray with the same siz 
hole in the disk than an ordinar\s 
Friend with two holes in the edd: 
chamber which I use when a broadet 
spray is desired. The size of the hole 
in the disk is of great importanc 
The hole should be small enough to 
break the spray thoroughly and yet 
large enough to permit the spray ts 
be forced through the trees. 

In spraying the larger trees, tf! 
sprayer stops twice on each side, mai 
ing four stops to each tree. Thi 
with the long rods and high pressure 
enables the operators to thorough!) 
cover the tree. I have entirely aban 
doned the spray gun as being more 
wasteful and less efficient than the rod. 


Thinning Is Profitable 


I practice thinning and find it prof- 
itable. It is an important factor in 
growing high quality apples and re- 
duces to a considerable extent the per- 
centage of small sizes and culls. 

The grower must be alive to the 
fact that no one or two orchard opera- 
tions will produce and bring to matur 
ity a satisfactory crop, but he must 
have the energy and resources to 
carry out all of the necessary opera- 
tions in a well balanced program if he 
expects to succeed. 


Harvesting 


Harvesting problems are controlled 
largely by individual orchdrd and 
labor conditions. I have my picking 
done by the bushel, which is far more 
satisfactory under my conditions than 
by day labor. The packing, as far as 
practicable, should be done in central 
packing houses. Apples packed in 
the same plant will be more uniform 
than those packed in several places. 

I have for some years used sizing 
machines, and believe that apples 
should be packed in several sizes. 
With us, the smaller sizes usually go 
for export and the larger are sold for 
domestic consumption. 

The facing of the barrel is extreme- 
ly important, but the face should fair 
ly represent the contents of the bar- 
rel in size and quality. The barrel 
should be thoroughly racked down 
while it is being run. This should be 
done on concrete, and care must be 
taken to properly finish off the press 
end so as to make the package thor- 
oughly solid and tight without undue 
pressing. Ring-tailing is a good prac- 
tice for apples that go on the market 
from the orchard. I have discontinued 
ring-tailing apples for storage. On 
the softer and more valuable varie- 
ties, such as Staymans, that are 
stored, I have adopted the practice of 
packing just tight enough to carry to 
storage. This eliminates bruising on 
the press end but necessitates cush- 
ioning, which adds to the cost, but it 
is, in my opinion, more than worth 
the added expense. 


Marketing 


The ability of the grower to mar- 
ket his crop at an advance over the 
general market is dependent on the 
quality of his apples and on the repu- 
tation he has for quality and an hon- 
est pack. A grower’s reputation is 
his most valuable asset in any year, 
but in the years of over-production it 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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Variety Selection for the Roadside Market 


HE TREMENDOUS increase in 

automobile traffic, and with it the 
coming of improved roads, has opened 
up an entirely new outlet for farm 
products through roadside markets. 
Not all of us can live along the “pave- 
ment” to be sure, but our systems of 
improved roads are becoming more 
and more extensive and an increas- 
ing number of farms are being brought 
into direct contact with a new cus- 
tomer in the person of the city or 
town motorist. 

There are several 
selling at the roadside. It eliminates 
the middleman, for one thing. Then 
it saves bookkeeping, as all sales can 
be made on a cash basis. It also 
stimulates fair dealing, for the pro- 
ducer and consumer arrive at an un- 
derstanding as to prices which is more 
satisfactory than is the when 
one depends on the good will of some 
unknown commission merchant The 
best cultural methods are encouraged, 
too, for only the finest products will 
bring the best prices in such open 
competition as exists in these mar- 
kets. 

The consumer comes in for a share 
of the advantages also. He gets his 
products in fresher condition than at 
the grocery store. He can usually 
select his needs from a larger variety 
than in the city markets. In most 
cases he can buy at lower prices. 
These factors combine to make him 
eat more fruits and vegetables, which 
is a good thing both for his health and 
for the pocketbook of the grower. 

To make the most of a roadside 
market, the producer must cater to it. 
Odds and ends of crops grown for the 
general market will not bring in the 
best returns from the roadside stand, 
particularly if the neighbors under- 
take to meet demands for seasonable 
products of the best quality. Selling 
fruit to a commission market or in 
carload lots, where large quantities of 
a single standard sort are particularly 
desirable, is quite a different proposi- 
tion from selling direct to the con- 
sumer in small quantities. 

The expert advice which fruit 
growers have been receiving to set 
but a few varieties is all very well if 
the crop-is to be disposed of only on 
the general market. For roadside 
marketing, however, this advice must 
be changed with respect to the kinds 
and varieties grown. 

Several kinds of fruit and many 
varieties of each kind should be on 
hand to supply the roadside stand, 
for there should be fruits of several 
kinds throughout the season, and this 
means a succession of varieties of the 
different fruits. Also, tastes of con- 
sumers differ widely; therefore, there 
should be fruits of different colors, 
flavors, and textures, suitable for 


advantages in 


case 
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different uses, such as eating out of 
hand and for culinary’ purposes. 
Without question, variety is the “spice 
of life” for the roadside market. 

Some Recommended Tree Fruits 

As a guide to those who might wish 
to plan future plantings with an eye 
to getting the best possible combina- 
tions of varieties for supplying the 
roadside stand, the writer asked Dr. 
U. P. Hedrick, Horticulturist at the 
Geneva (N. Y.) Experiment Station 
and a recognized authority on fruit 
growing, to name what he regarded 
as the most promising sorts to pro- 
vide a constant supply to meet the 
demands of a discriminating public. 
His lists are given below, and apply 
in general to the eastern United 
States. 

Of course, one would not necessarily 
care to set out all of these sorts, even 
if space permitted But the lists will 
serve as a basis for selection, not only 
for new plantings. but as a guide as 
to what is best to save out of old 
plantings which are to be drawn on to 
supply the stand. In each case the 
varieties are listed in the order of 
their season, or the order in which 
they ripen. For example, the list of 
apples is so arranged that from the 
time Yellow Transparent ripens the 
stand would be supplied with apples 
of good quality and color clear 
through the season, including winter 
apples that could be picked and sold 
at the stand in small containers that 
the city consumer could store in the 
limited space that would probably be 
available in his cellar. The same 
is true of all the other fruits listed, 
although of course in most cases there 
are no winter varieties. 

The first of the tree fruits to come 
into bearing in the spring are the 
sweet cherries, and nothing will be 
quite so eagerly seized upon as an 
attractive lot of sweet cherries after 
the dearth of fresh stuff during the 
winter. Sweet cherries are recom- 
mended as follows: 

Governor Wood Schmidt 

Black Tartarian Yellow Spanish 

Napoleon Lambert 
Windsor 

Following the sweet cherries, and 
almost as acceptable to a city crowd, 
are the sour cherries. Four varieties 
of these are suggested, as follows: 
Early Richmond Chase 
Montgomery English Morello 

Plums are also fairly early arrivals 
and varieties can be set which will 
extend the season for this fruit over 
a considerable period. Those recom- 


mended by Dr. Hedrick are as _ fol- 


lows: 


Italian Prune 
Grand Duke 
Imperial Epineuse 
French Damson 


Abundance 
Burbank 
Bradshaw 
Reine Claude 
Peaches are an ever popular fruit, 
and Dr. Hedrick names 11 varieties of 
this fruit which appeal to the con- 
sumer and which lend themselves to 


the requirements of the roadside 


stand. These are: 

Greensboro Rochester 

Carman J. H. Hale 

June Elberta Ielberta 

Belle of Georgia Wilma 

Crawford Early Crosby 
Smoc k 


Novelties will sell on the roadside 
market just as fast and as well as 
they do in a city department store, 
and novelties in fruit are especially 
alluring to city tastes. For this rea- 
son everyone who contemplates set- 
ting up a roadside stand or who is al- 
ready established should, by all 
means, include a few nectarines in 
his fruit planting. Nectarines, as 
most everyone knows, are smooth- 
skinned peaches, and because of the 
lack of “fuzz” appeal tremendously 
to one for eating out of hand. They 
can be grown wherever peaches thrive 
and are easily kept free of insect 
pests by well-known routine sprays. 
Nectarines are good to look upon and 
are just as good to eat, and the novel- 
ty of the fruit is bound to prove a 
strong selling point. Two good va- 
rieties are suggested by Dr. Hedrick, 
namely, Hunter and Victoria. 

Practically everybody likes a good 
apple; and because of their keeping 
qualities and many uses, they make 
a strong appeal to the housewife. 
Apples are especially adapted to the 
roadside market because of the large 
number of good varieties from which 
to make a choice, and because of this 
wide range in choice varieties may 
be selected for different purposes and 


for the entire season. Sixteen va- 
rieties are included in the list of 
apples. 


Yellow Transparent Delicious 


Early McIntosh Rhode Island Green- 
Duchess of Olden- ing 
burg Grimes 
Williams Baldwin 
Red Gravenstein Jonathan 
Wealthy ted Spy 
McIntosh Stayman 


Cortland Yellow Newtown 


Almost equally as attractive as ap- 
ples, although not quite so versatile, 
are the pears. For an all-season sup- 
ply of pears, Dr. Hedrick suggests 
the following: 


Tyson Sheldon 
Clapp Beurre d’Anjou 
Bartlett 3eurre Boso 


Winter Nelis 

Two quinces are suggested, Orange 
and Champion, as offering possibilities 
for an appeal to the housewife as ex- 
cellent commodities for preserving or 
canning. 

Then, toward the end of the grow- 
ing season, come the grapes. For eat- 
ing out of hand, for jellies, and for 
the making of grape juice, grapes are 
an ever popular fruit and are always 
in strong demand. A list of varieties 
that span the season for the road- 
side stand is suggested as follows: 


Portland (green) Niagara (green) 
Ontario (green) Concord (black: 
Worden (black) Sheridan (black) 
Delaware (red) Catawha (red) 


Some Good Small Fruits 

In their season, small fruits will 
sell just as well if not better than tree 
fruits to a transient trade, particular- 
ly if the better varieties of straw- 
berries, raspberries, currants, ete., are 
offered to the public. Small fruits 
have the advantage, too, of requiring 
a relatively small space for the pro- 
duction of quite a respectable crop as 
compared with tree fruits, most of 
which must be given considerable 
room for their best development. At 
any rate, provision should be made for 
a supply of the small fruits if con- 
ditions are at all favorable for their 
growth. 

To start off the season for the 
small fruits are the strawberries, and 
Dr. Hedrick recommends the _ follow- 
ing varieties out of the hundreds that 
might be grown: 

Hloward Marshall 

Joe Gandy) 

Chesapeake Sample 
Belt 

Two everbearing strawberries, Pro- 
gressive and Superb, are also added 
to the list. 

Currants and gooseberries are in 
demand chiefly for jellies and jams, 
as they are not so much relished in 
this country as dessert fruits. There 
is always a ready sale for attractive 
displays, however, and usually the 
supply is not any too abundant for 
the demand. For currants, the fol- 
lowing are suggested: 

Perfection 
Wilder 
Prince Albert 


(herry 
Fay 
White Grape 
Five good gooseberries are: 
Chautauqua 
Industry 
Lancashire Lad 
Raspberries, particularly red rasp- 
berries, always find favor with city 
customers. Many growers, however, 
are finding difficulty in growing rasp- 
berries successfully because of the 
(Concluded on page 30) 


Whitesmith 
Poorman 


— s] 








For the best success in roadside marketing, there should be a supply of high quality products of good variety over as long a season as possible 
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EVERAL years ago the New 
S York Agricultural Experiment 
Station conducted some _ experi- 
ments in an attempt to discover a 
method of controlling the grape root 
worm through grafting. Th. tests 
proved ineffective for this purpose, 
but during the tests it was noted that 
some varieties were more vigorous 
and productive when grafted on cer- 
tain roots than on others or when 
they grew on their own roots. Other 
tests were therefore started in 1915, 
which were planned to furnish in- 
formation on this question. The 
vines then planted have been under 
continuous study and observation ever 
since. 
Varieties and Stocks 
As this experiment was started be- 
fore the passing of the Eighteenth 
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variety grafted on each of the three 
stocks is 35; thus 35 Concord were 
grafted on Gloire, 35 on St. George 
and 35 on Clinton. These were plant- 
ed side by side in three rows along 
with a row of 35 vines of the variety 
ungrafted. The latter served as 
check or control rows. The soil was 
probably below the average in fer- 
tility, as a vineyard had occupied the 
land previously for many years and 
but little manure and commercial 
fertilizer had been applied. Accord- 
ing to the survey of the United States 
Bureau of Soils, it would be classed 
as Dunkirk gravelly-loam. In the in- 























Hiow 


From left to right, 


this picture shows: 


bench grafting is accomplished 


(1) A scion and stock properly trimmed 


and cut for grafting: (2) the scion and stock fitted; (3) the way waxed string is 
used for tuwing the union; and (4) the appearance of a graft after 21 days under 


heat. 


amendment, the choice of varieties 
for use as scions was equally divided 


between wine and dessert _ sorts. 
After the passage of the amendment, 
two of the wine varieties were 
dropped. At the present time the 
varieties in the test are Campbell, 


Delaware, Concord, Niagara, Iona and 
Catawba. Within the past two years 
Worden has been added in the place 
of Dutchess. Each of the above va- 
rieties was grafted on three vigorous 
or resistant stocks, known by name 
as Riparia Gloire de Montpelier, 
Rupestris St. George du Lot, and the 
native, cultivated variety, Clinton, 
known for its great vigor and fruit- 
fulness. Strange to relate, the first 
two stocks were developed in Europe 
from some of our native wild species. 
Since the start in Europe with the 
above stocks and the reconstitution 
of their vineyards thereon, many 
other stocks have been developed to 
meet the varying needs of soils and 
varieties. 

It might be well to state at this 
point that while the results of the 
tests are quite striking, it must not 
be assumed that the best stocks have 
been employed. It is clear as a result 
of these experiments that all varieties 
do not behave equally well on a com- 
mon stock, but rather, they have 
stock preferences. Likewise, it is evi- 
dent that all stocks do not do equally 
well on a common soil. Gloire usual- 
ly does its best on a rather wet, 
shallow soil; St. George grows best 
in a dry, deep, open soil; and Clinton 


is intermediate in its soil require- 
ments. Our work confirms’ these 
statements. 

The number of vines of each 


terval between the removal of the old 
vineyard and the planting of this 
grafted one, two crops of mammoth 
clover were plowed down. 


Preparation of the Grafted Plants 


It was deemed best to insert two 
eye scions of each variety on one- 
year rooted stocks of each sort, and 
accordingly this plan was carried out. 
Later work has shown that the use 
of one eye scions on unrooted cut- 
tings offers more favorable conditions 
for success than the former plan. Not 
only is the latter procedure more eco- 
nomical, but the percentage of takes 
on unrooted cuttings is greater than 
on the one-year roots. irafted cut- 
tings can be handled more easily in 
the process of callousing. 

The bench grafting was done in 
early March, the ordinary English 
whip and tongue method being used. 
This differed but slightly from the 
method as ordinarily employed in the 
root grafting of apples. Possibly the 
bevels were somewhat shorter. With 
the bench grafting of grapes, however, 
the size of the stock and scion must 
be identical. The earlier work was 
done by hand cutting of the bevels 
and tongues, but in recent years we 
have used a French grafting machine, 
especially designed for grape work, 
although the writer has used .it suc- 
cessfully with apple grafting. This 
machine cuts the bevel and tongue 
on both scion and stock at one opera- 
tion, and the cuts are always smooth 
and identical. 

In the bench grafting of grapes, or, 
in fact, with grape grafting of any 
sort, care must be taken that the 
joined parts are freely exposed to the 


air. The exclusion of it inhibits the 
formation of knitting or healing 
tissue. In view of this fact, just as 
little waxed string should be used 
for tying as will hold the joined parts 
in close contact. Only two or three 
turns of string should be given 
around the place where the tongue 
meets the outside of the cane at one 
extremity, and then it should be 
carried diagonally to the other ex- 
tremity of the union and _ there 
wrapped two or three times around 
the joined parts. Under no circum- 
stances should waxed cloth or graft- 
ing wax enclose the joined parts. 
Asphaltum and many other materials 
proved injurious. 
Caring for the Grafts 

It has been thoroughly proven for 
the eastern United States that in the 
average season the union will not put 
forth callous or knitting tissue when 
placed in sand or other material in 
an outside pit or frame. As the most 
favorable period for bench grafting 
the grape seems to be from early 
March through early April, there is 
too little heat supplied by the sun and 
too much moisture for callous forma- 
tion. 

However, bench grafts made at this 
time may be successfully stored and 
calloused if placed upright in packing 
cases of sufficient depth so that two 
or three inches of sawdust or shav- 
ings saturated with water, can be 
placed over the bottom of the box and 
a like thickness over the tops of the 
scions. Likewise a layer of sawdust 
is placed around the sides and ends 
so that the grafts are completely 
insulated from the outside by a layer 
of saturated sawdust on the bottom, 
top, sides and ends. When first made 
the cases containing the bench grafts 
may be stored away in a cool place 
until within three weeks or a month 
of planting time. At this period the 
cases should be placed where they 
will receive a constant mean tempera- 
ture of 70 degrees Fahrenheit within 
the boxes. To hold this temperature, 
it will be necessary to keep the mean 


room temperature at 78 degrees 
Fahrenheit or slightly above. Under 
these conditions, good callous pads 


have developed after 21 days, but if 
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Bench Grafting American Grapes 


the cut edges and over the ends, the 
heat should be shut off. The cases 
may be left to cool normally in the 
room, but if the grafts are to be 
planted at once, the boxes should be 
removed to a cooler room and then to 
the outside. In any event the cool- 
ing should be gradual. It is good 
practice to expose the boxes to out- 
side temperatures a few days before 
planting out the bench grafts. 


Planting 


When the soil has warmed suffi- 
ciently, the grafts may be planted in 
the nursery row as ordinary grape cut- 
tings with but few exceptions. Greater 
care must be taken t':at they do not 
dry out through exposure to direct 
sunlight or through warm, dry winds. 
It is a good plan to keep them covered 
with moistened burlap. They should 
be placed in the trench or furrow so 
that the area of union will stand but 
an inch or two below the surface of 
the soil when the trench is filled. In 
loose, open soils the tops of the scions 
may be covered lightly with soil. If 
the soil is heavy and likely to crust, 
the sawdust or shavings used in the 
callousing may be placed over the 
tops. Twice during the growing sea- 
son it is necessary to dig the soil 
away from the unions and cut off com- 
pletely all roots that may have de- 
veloped on the scion. If this is not 
done, the stock roots will receive little 
plant food and will finally cease to 
function. In this event the purposes 
of grafting are thwarted. Fertile soil 
with good cultivation will produce the 
better plants. Under favorable soil 
conditions, good growing weather and 
with well prepared grafts, probably 50 
per cent or more will result in well- 
rooted plants suitable for vineyard 
planting. The French report 80 to 90 
per cent of successes. 


Planting 


The grafts are planted in the vine- 
yard so that the unions stand two or 
three inches below the soil level when 
the hole or trench is filled. This 
facilitates access to the union, as it is 
necessary to dig down to it once an- 
nually for the first two years and cut 
off scion roots. The soil is then re- 
stored to the former level. The plant- 
ing at this depth also permits of trunk 
renewal down to and even slightly 
below the soil level or as deep as the 
scion portion extends. After the first 
two seasons in the vineyard, the vines 


In the Vineyard 














Left.—Grafted cuttings as taken trom callousing box. 














Right.—Coneord scion grafted on 


a Riparia Gloire stock 


the heat can be controlled so that 
there will be no marked lowering of 
temperature within the boxes, callous 
will form in less time. Under ex- 
tremely favorable conditions too much 
callous may develop, but this is quite 
rare with American varieties of 
grapes. Frequent examination 
should be made of the grafts, and 
when knitting tissue is found along 


are handled just as ungrafted plants, 
with the possible exception that the 
grafted vines will require longer 
pruning, owing to their more vigorous 
growth. 

What May Be Expected from Grafting 

In studying the effects of grafting ~* 
in the New York experiment, the 
(Continued on page 36) 
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A Result of Get-Rich-Quick 
Stories 
INCE we expressed our views in the Jan- 
uary issue regarding the circulation of 
get-rich-quick stories by some truit grow- 
ers, John N. Dyer of Vincennes, Ind., has 
ealled our attention to a concrete example of 
how such stories can affect the interests of 
fruit growers. 

The indiana State Board of Tax Commis- 
Sioners has been making a desperate attempt 
for the last four vears to tax erchards in ad- 
dition to the lands on which they are located. 
Their valuation have 
ranged from bearing 
orchards down to smaller amounts for newly 
planted orchards. 

Naturally the growers resisted the efforts of 
the board. At the last session of the legisla- 
ture a bill was passed which provided for the 
reassessment of all farm lands in 1925. The 


expressed views on 
$1500 per acre for 


growers secured an amendment to this act 
which precluded the valuation of orchard 
lands at higher values than adjoining farm 
lands. 

The next move of the tax board consisted 
in getting the attorney-general to rule that 
orchard trees were personal property and 
assessable as such. The board then placed 
a valuation of $4 per tree on fruit trees of all 
kinds, regardless of age. 

As might be expected, the fruit growers rose 
in protest immediately. A state-wide meeting 
was held at Vincennes, Ind. Resolutions were 
passed, committees were appointed, and con- 
ferences were held with legal authorities. The 
tax board, finding that they had placed them- 
selves in a delicate position as regards the 
principles of taxation, showed a tendency to 
mediate. They consented, and the growers 
agreed, to the levy of an assessment on 
orchards at a valuation 50 per cent higher than 
that of adjoining farm lands for apple or- 
chards 10 years of age and older and for peach 
orchards six years of age and older, with no 
extra assessments for younger orchards. The 
matter is thus settled for four years, since the 
State law limits revaluation of lands for this 

»period. The growers are planning to have the 
legislature limit the value which can be placed 
on orchards. 

Such tendencies in one state may spread to 
other states, The city politicians are perfect- 
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ly content to load taxation onto fruit growers 
and farmers if they can do so. Stories of large 
profits in fruit growing give the politicians the 
viewpoint that fruit growing is a profitable 
enterprise, and naturally the tax boards con- 
clude that fruit growers can well afford to pay 
higher taxes as a result. Such stories do not 
give all the facts in connection with the grow- 
ing of an orchard, as we pointed out in our 
January editorial. We want to urge our read- 
ers again to stop telling such stories in the 
interests of their own welfare. 





Support Package 
Standardization 


S WE have often pointed out before, 
A fruit growers and farmers must begin 

at the very bottom in solving their mar- 
keting problems. Production as well as mar- 
keting must receive proper attention, and the 
arious operations must be properly co-ordi- 
nated. 

Standardization is one of our big problems. 
The standardization system under which we 
have been operating developed in the early 
davs when commerce was largely localized. 
It is only natural that under such conditions 
there should be great variations in grading 
standards and in the kinds of packages used. 
Good transportation and refrigeration have 
made conimerce a national proposition. We 
must now look at our standardization prob- 
lems in the same light. : 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has reached the conclusion that certain 
fundamental principles must be applied on a 
national basis in order that we may achieve 
the best results: for all concerned. The grad- 
ing rules of the department are being gener- 
allv adopted and are bringing about better 
svstem, greater confidence and improved re- 
sults all around. The United States Barrel 
Act introduced order into the barrel situation 
and the United States Container Act has done 
the same insofar as climax baskets, bushel 
baskets and till baskets are concerned. The 
net weight amendment to the Food and Drugs 
Act requires a statement of the quantity of 
products in terms of weight measure or nu- 
merical count, and this has proved a decided 
help. 

The work of package standardization is not 
completed, however. We still need a law 
standardizing hampers, round stave baskets 
and splint or market baskets. Such a bill, de- 
veloped by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, is now before Congress. It 
should receive the support of every fruit 
grower and every horticultural organization 
in the country. We also need laws covering 
the standardization of boxes and crates for a 
considerable number of products. The de- 
partment is investigating this subject and it 
plans to recommend legislation when sufficient 
information is at hand. 





Read Governor Byrd’s 
Article 


HE ARTICLE by Gov. H. F. Byrd of 
Virginia on page three of this issue 


should be read by every fruit grower in 
the country. Governor Byrd, besides being a 
successful publisher and politician, is a highly 
successful fruit grower. He lives in one of the 
most intensive fruit sections of America. He 
has been growing fruit since 1906. He owns or 
is interested in orchards which total 60,000 
trees. In 1923 he produced 225,000 bushels 
of apples, or about one-twenty-fifth of the 
crop of Virginia. Some of his orchards were 
purchased at war prices, but notwithstanding 
this, he has been able, through wise manage- 
ment, to make them pay about 10 per cent on 
the investment. This accomplishment, at- 
tained during a period when other growers, 
particularly in Virginia, have been having a 





difficult time to remain in business, is par- 


ticularly noteworthy. Governor Byrd’s article 
is a thoroughly practical one and we hope 
every grower will read it. 





Status Fixing Legislation 


GREAT deal of discussion is taking 
I tons these days about price fixing. 

While this is an important item, the 
term “price fixing” does not go to the bottom 
of the question. Price fixing. is simply one of 
the details of a larger subject. The funda- 
mental principle involved is that of fixing the 
status of groups by legislation. 

Many people think the law of supply and 
demand determines everything. It undoubt- 
edly plays a great part in fixing the status 
of different groups, but there are many arti- 
ficial barriers that prevent it from operating 
with complete freedom. We are living in a 
complicated, man-made, legal and economic 
structure. Society is organized largely by 
groups. Each group is endeavoring to secure 
the passage of laws and to obtain such other 
advantages as will benefit its members. If 
one or more groups obtain special advantages 
of any kind, it means that other groups must 
obtain less than their just share of return, for 
there is only so much national income, now 
amounting to about 66 billion dollars annu- 
ally, to go around. 

It is generally understood that taxation is 
improperly distributed and that other groups 
are favored at the expense of agriculture. The 
Adamson Act limits immigration and restricts 
the supply of labor, thus tending to keep labor 
prices higher than they otherwise would be. 
The railroads, through the Esch-Cummings 
Act, have their valuation fixed, and they are 
permitted to make up to five and three-fourths 
per cent on this valuation. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has fixed rates that 
enable them to make approximately this 
amount. The tariff laws artificially raise the 
prices of many commodities. Without discus- 
sing the question as to whether or not these 
measures are justified, there can be no doubt 
but that every one of them.is a status fixing 
proposition. They favor certain groups, and 
this must be done at the expense of other 
groups. : ‘ 

Agriculture has been the one large unorgan- 
ized group of the country, and it has there- 
fore been least able to take care of itself. Re- 
cent studies have shown that while farmers 
represent 29.9 per cent of the population, they 
received only 18 per cent of the national in- 
come in the peak year of 1919-20 and only 10 
per cent of it in 1920-21. It is not surprising 
that such conditions should exist in view of 
the status fixing legislation now in operation. 

Status fixing legislation is a bad thing. 
There ought to be none of it. But if there is 
going to be any of it at all, it is just as fair 
for one group to have it as another; in fact, 
if it must exist, the only fair method is for 
our lawmakers to distribute such legislation 
among various groups of people as equitably 
as possible. Some of our politicians and rep- 
resentatives of big business are setting up a 
terrible howl about the so-called “price fix- 
ing” legislation proposed by certain farm 
groups. They are struck with horror that 
such a thing should be proposed for agricul- 
ture, but we have been giving out the same 
thing to other groups as a regular procedure 
for a long time, and they know it. They seem 
to greatly enjoy using the term “economically 
unsound,” but we would point out to them that 
it is just as sound economics for agriculture 
to have status fixing legislation as it is for 
other groups. The best thing for the coun- 
try to do is to repeal or modify the status fix- 
ing legislation now in effect as rapidly as pos- 
sible. If this cannot be done, the next best 
thing to do is to distribute such legislation 
around as equitably as possible among the 
different groups of people. 
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How Water and Nutrients Affect Fruit Setting 


periods in the development of 

a fruit crop occurs each year 
while the trees are in bloom and for 
several weeks thereafter. This uncer- 
tainty arises from the fact that many 
conditions influence the set of young 
fruits during this critical time. There 
is always the possibility that after the 
June drop too few fruits may remain 
for a satisfactory crop. 

The purpose of this article is to 
call special attention to the influence 
of water and the nutrient supply of 
the flower and young fruit in deter- 
mining the set. The importance of 
proper pollination and the absence of 
destructive influences of weather, in- 
sects and disease should not be 
minimized as factors that favor a 
satisfactory set. These subjects de- 
serve special consideration in sep- 
arate articles. 

Shedding, a Normal Process 

The shedding of flowers and young 
fruits is comparable in many respects 
to the shedding of leaves in the autumn. 
The process is entirely normal and 
may occur in the absence of diseases, 
insects and other destructive agents. 
Provisions for removing the fruiting 
structure are found in a thin plate of 
tissue located at the base of the flower 
stem (Figure 1). The cells of this 
tissue have the ability to alter their 
adhesive properties and thus cause 
the loss of the entire structure beyond 
the zone of separation. It is of in- 
terest to note that this special func- 
tion is easily brought into play at 
blossoming time and throughout the 
early stages of fruit development, but 
after the June drop the cells at the 
base of the fruit stems do not respond 
very readily to conditions that pre- 
viously caused them to separate from 
one another. 

There are many treatments that 
will bring about separation. Under 
normal conditions, however, this re- 
sults most frequently frofh reduced 
activity or slow growth. It is impor- 
tant to remember in this connection 
that the blossoms of our fruit plants 
are highly specialized structures 
which exist as such only a short time. 
Left to themselves they soon degen- 
erate, become inactive and are finally 
lost. In order to remain on the tree 
they must be infused with new life 


O°: OF the most uncertain 


and stimulated to renewed activity. | 


This stimulation naturally occurs as a 
result of pollination and fertilization. 
Pollination, then, is an essential step 
in fruit formation and is necessary to 
enliven the flower and to start the de- 
velopment of the fruit, and thus coun- 
teract the influences that result in the 
normal process of shedding. 

But if the growth of young fruits— 
even those that have 


also with the leaves and newly formed 


great, since there 
is an especially 


water and other 
materials needed 
for growth from 
the time the flow- 
ers begin to open 
in spring until 
the terminal buds 
form several 
months later. 
is of special im- 





connectionto 


have a better 
chance than have 
flowers and young 





the necessary 


easily be observed 
when large roots 











amount of new growth 


By A. J. Heinicke 


Cornell University 


are cut off on one side of a tree by 
deep plowing close to the trunk. Prac- 
tically all the 
flowers or fruits 
on the side of the 
tree having the 
roots cut will be 
lost even though 
the leaves = sur- 
vive. 

The importance 
of an abundance 
of sap for the set- 
ting of fruit can 
also be demon- 
strated by the fol- 
lowing simple ex- 
periment: The sap 
wood on a branch 
two inches or 
more in diameter 


Figure 1.—Longitudinal section through the is cut with a saw 


and fruit stems to a depth of one- 

(A, C) of the apple fourth to one-half 

The fruit attached at A has set for the inch below the 
the one at B has dropped, bark just about 


leaving a scar; the one at C is shown in + +7 
the process of separation. The scar at E the time the flow- 
arks the location of a@ leaf. ers are opening. 


The leaves on the 
branch can obtain the necessary sap, 
but few, if any, fruits will set under 
this treatment. In the test of the va- 
riety Rhode Island Greening, for ex- 
ample, there were 558 blossoming 
spurs on limbs in which the water 
supply had been reduced by cutting 
the sapwood, and only 36 held fruits. 
Comparable untreated limbs set fruit 


Figure 2.—Vigorous and weak spurs from variety Tompkins King 
The first drop resulted in the loss of all flowers from the weak spur at the right. 
Some flower scars are shown at B. Compare also the number and size of leaves, the 


(A), the size of the cluster base (C), and the length and 
diameter of the preceding: year’s spur growth (D) 





had the necessary 
stimulation which 
enabled them to be- 
gin development—is 
greatly retarded or 
suspended at any 
time before the 
June drop, they are 
liable to be sepa- 
rated from the tree. 
Continuous and ac- 
tive growth, espe- 
cially during the 
early stages of de- 
velopment, appears 
to be necessary to 
insure the final set- 
ting of fruit. Such 
vigorous growth re- 
quires, among other 
things, an abun- 
dance of water and 
nutrients. 


Fruits Must Compete 
for Growth-Produc- 
ing Substances 

The amount of 
growth - producing 
substances available 








on 191 of the 569 blossoming spurs. 

Photographs of portions of limbs 

treated in this way are shown jn Fig- 

ure 3. 

Water Shortage May Decrease Set 
of Fruit ‘ 


To be sure, such a reduction in the 
water supply is much greater than 
normally occurs. Nevertheless, a 
water shortage may frequently exist 
at some period previous to the June 
drop. There are, for example, many 
clear, warm days in early spring 
when an enormous amount of water 
is given off by the leaves. Most 
readers know that the water must 
be taken from the _ soil by the 
roots and conducted through the 
trunk and branches to the succulent 
tissues all over the tree. Even though 
there is an abundance of water in the 
soil, it cannot always reach the leaves 
as rapidly as it is lost. Under such 
conditions, the fruits will probably 
not get as much sap as they require 
for active growth, thereby endanger- 
ing the set. In extreme cases the 
leaves may even withdraw water pre- 
viously stored in the fruit. 

While the loss of water by leaves 
is largely governed by weather condi- 
tions which cannot be modified, it is 
possible to conserve the supply and 
also to reduce the demand, thus giv- 
ing fruits a better chance to survive. 
This may be done by early cultivation 
of the soil and especially by judicious 
pruning, which reduces the leaf sur- 
face during the early critical period 
of fruit setting. Rather severe prun- 
ing is frequently required to cause 
fruit to set on Anjou pears even 
though the weather is favorable and 
cross pollination is possible. There 
is some evidence that other varieties 
of fruit that are inclined to set poorly 
will produce more satisfactory crops 
if heavily pruned. Such pruning will, 
of course, reduce the flower bearing 
surface, but more fruit may actually 
be borne on the smaller tree if the 
percentage of flowers that set is 
greatly increased. In this connection 
it may be pointed out that a large 
number of flowers is not essential for 
a maximum set. A medium bloom 
may give as good a crop as a heavy 
bloom, and the chances of annual 
crops may be greater in the former 
case. 

Nitrogen Increases Set 

By reducing the bearing surface 
and the number of growing points, 
pruning may also bring about a better 
supply of soil nutrients to the re- 
maining fruits and leaves. Nitrates 
are among the most important of 
such soil nutrients. Experimental and 
practical results have very definitely 
indicated that the set of fruit may 

be benfited by an in- 











A 





crease in the supply 
of nitrogen. Trees in 
sod, or on very poor 
sandy soil where ni- 
trates are usually 
low, are almost cer- 
tain to show a bet- 
ter set of fruit if 
from five to 10 
pounds of sodium 
nitrate or ammo- 
nium sulphate are 
applied to the _ soil 
unde. each tree a 
few weeks before 
the blossoms open. 
Fall plowing or early 
cultivation in spring 
makes available ni- 
trates from the soil 
in time to influence 
the set as well as 
the growth. Some- 
times trees on cul- 
tivated land which 
show no. better 
growth as a result 
of nitrate fertilizer 
do show an increased 
set of fruit from the 














in early spring is 
limited. The devel- 
oping fruits must 


Figure 3.—The effect of food and nutrients on the set of fruit of Rhode Island Greening 
The branch at the left lost all fruits as a result of water shortage due to the cutting of the sapwood. Tie sister branch on n 
compete not only the gight had a ring of bark removed, but the sapwood remained uninjured. C (Concluded 
with each other but although not all are shown in the picture. 


Over 100 apples were counted on this branch, 


application of  ni- 
trates. Such an in- 


on page 50) 
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Raspberry Growing in the N 


HIE raspberry growing in 
the northeastern states is not 
so important an industry as in 


some other sections of the country, 
there are many individual growers 
who have been quite successful in the 
culture of this fruit. A few growers 
in Connecticut have also been testing 
out several of the newer varieties of 
raspberries for several years. Some 
interesting yield data by varieties has 
been obtained. 
Latham Variety Liked 


In the spring of 1922 several Con- 
necticut raspberry growers. started 
“Raspberry Variety Demonstrations” 
in co-operation with the Extension 
Service of the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural College. These growers agreed 
to buy 50 plants each of any varieties 
suggested and to grow them under 
the supervision of the Fruit Specialist, 


keeping a record of the yield from 
each variety. Some of these plots 


have completed their fourth season’s 
growth and the yield records for the 
past two seasons are therefore avail- 
able. 

In 1924 accurate vield records were 
secured from two growers and two 
other growers indicated approximate 
yields or preference by varieties. 
These figures are tabulated below: 


By W. H. Darrow 


Connecticut Agricultural College 


stance. the Cuthiert variety showed 
considerable dwarfing of the canes 
and a low yield at Southington as a 
result of mosaic. while the Latham 
variety (two rows away) Was appar- 
ently injured little, if any, by the 
disease. 

In conclusion let me say that I be- 
lieve the Latham red raspberry is 
one of the best varieties for commer- 
cial planting in New England. 

Other varieties besides Latham 
which might be considered for the 
mid-season or late crop are Cuthbert 
and Herbert. Among early varieties 
the choice should probably be made 
from June, Perfection and St. Regis. 

The St. Regis is a so-called “ever- 
bearer.” that is, it has one crop on 
the old caties in the spring and an- 
other crop on the new canes in the 
fall. The fall crop is usually small 
unless the season is especially long, 
and the quality of the berries is not 
high. It is worth trying in the home 
garden, however. and -fairly good re- 
sults can be expected from it on the 
lighter soils in southern New England. 

Several of our growers secured last 





Connecticut Raspberry Yields—1924 


qguarts per acre-—--- 


Rank. 


S-vear plot. 


Variety 8-year plot ’—vear plot. 3-year plot. 
: Southington Branford Southbury.* Middletown. 
Latham ace 2 400 1.104 1,650 First 
NE kk 4 bob Su es NSS Y36 cae Third 
Cuthbert , a 1 260 1.650 Second 
Perfection . 1.068 cos = Third 
mune ..... alia es 912 168 bs jee Third 
oy 1716 .- > ( Muses. %° £» Beweee 
NEENOTO oc cccvecceces S4 e-  @+§« #§« 66" ~ < Seetee 
Erskine Park........ Rg a ee Ct ners 
*Grower at Southbury pretcis Latham variety 


In 1925, accurate yield records were 
received from the same two growers 
as in 1924. They were as follows: 
Connecticut Raspberry Yields—1925. 
‘ouarts per acre—~, 
{-,ear plot. 3-vear plot 
1 Dranford. 


Varicty Soutoingion 
Latham cee ae {076 »,430 
Herbert ..... ; 2.181 3.648 
Cuthbert Vhs 500 
Perfection se rag § A err 
eS 2.088 600 
PME cccsnssse BS OhO er 
Manlbore 576 108 


Erskine Park 2S Rak 

The superior yielding ability of the 
Latham variety was clearly demon- 
strated in both 1924 and 1925.  Be- 
sides being productive, the Latham is 
an attractive berry of good quality. 
The berry is lighter red than Cuth- 
bert, more round and more firm, but 
not of quite so high quality. The va-. 
riety was formerly known as Minn. 
No. 4 and was originated by the 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station, being a cross between King 
and Louden. From my personal ob- 
servation [ can say that the Latham 
appears to be perfectly hardy in 
Connecticut and also in southern Ver- 
mont. 

Special Bulletin No. 79 of the 
Minnesota Experiment Station has 
the following to say about the Latham 
variety: “The most desirable of the 
thoroughly tested red raspberries now 
available for the Northwest; heavy 
yielder and hardy without protection 
in most parts of the state; excellent 
for home or market.” 

Bulletin No. 188 of the North 
Dakota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion states as follows: “At the Ex- 
periment Station at least, Latham has 
outyielded any other variety two to 
one. No protection necessary here.” 

The season of the Latham is about 
the same as that of Cuthbert—per- 
haps beginning about the same time 
and lasting a few days later. 

One of the strong points of the 
Latham variety is its apparent resist- 
ance to the mosaic disease. It seems 


to get mosaic as well as other varie- 
ties but apparently it has enough re- 
sistance to the disease to enable it 
to grow vigorously and to bear profit- 
able crops (at least for several years) 
in spite of it. 


During 1925, for in- 


spring a few plants of the Newman 
variety through the New York State 
Fruic Testing Association at Geneva, 
N. Y. This year we hope to get a 
good look at this variety. Its record 
at Geneva, Washington, D. C., and in 
its Canadian home makes it well 
worth testing. 

Among the black raspberries the 
Cumberland and Plum Farmer are by 
far the most popular in New® England. 
Our black raspberry industry, how- 


the red varieties in rows six or seven 
feet apart and the plants two and one- 
half to three feet apart in the row. 
Another method is to plant them in 
hills about five feet apart each way. 
Under the first method, cultivation is 
practiced only one way, while under 
the latter method, they may be culti- 
vated both ways. The plants sucker 
freely and when planted by the row 
system soon run together, forming a 
solid row. The planting is done either 
in the fall or early spring, using the 
plants which grew .the previous sea- 
son. The plants should be set only a 
trifle deeper than they were before 
digging. 

If set during a rainy period, the 
new, green shoots, three to six inches 
high, may be used in starting a new 
patch. In this case the plants should 
be set quite close, perhaps eight to 
12 inches apart in the row. In moist, 
cloudy weather the transplanting 
operation will scarcely check the 
growth of the plants. 

The black and purple raspberries 
are more often grown under the hill 
System than is the case with the red 
varieties. A common method is to 
plant them five or six feet apart each 
way and to tie the canes to stakes. 
Another method is to plant them the 
same as the red varieties and encour- 
age them to branch low down by 
pinching off the ends of the new 
shoots when they are two to three 
feet high. When trained by the latter 
method, stakes are not’ usually 
needed. 

Pruning Raspberries 


It has been our experience that red 
raspberries should be pruned as fol- 
lows: At the time of planting, the 
canes should be cut back to within 
six or eight inches of the ground. 
The first season after planting, the 
canes should not be allowed to bear 
any fruit. The second season a par- 
tial crop may be expected, and the 
third season a full crop. In bearing 
fields the old canes should be cut out 
soon after the harvest is over. These 
should be burned to destroy any in-- 
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A three-year-old patch of Cumberland blackecaps in Connecticut 


ever, has declined rapidly during the 
past few years due to ravages by 
mosaic. Connecticut growers are will- 
ing to plant only small plots of black 
raspberries unti] niore is known about 
control methods for this disease. 

The Columbian is the most popular 
variety of purple raspberry. A new 
variety by the name of Brant is being 
recommended by the New York Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and 
should be tested as soon as stock is 
available for planting. 


Planting Methods 
New _England growers usually plant 





sects and diseases present. In the 
spring the canes which grew the pre- 
vious season may be cut off about one- 
quarter or one-third their length, and 
the weaker ones should be removed 
entirely. 

The black and purple raspberries 
are pruned somewhat differently from 
the red varieties. In addition to cut- 
ting out the old canes immediately 
after bearing, the tips of the new 
canes should be pinched off when 
they have reached a height of 18 to 
24 inches in the case of the blacks 
and of about 30 inches in the case of 
the purples, This causes the plants 
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ortheast 


to become more stocky and to throw 
out strong lateral branches. In the 
spring these lateral branches should 


be cut back to four-bud or six-bud 
lengths. 
Recent experiments in Michigan 


have shown that such a severe head- 
ing back of the laterals will show 
little change in the total yield in 
quarts. It reduces the number of 
berries but results in an increase in 
their size. The large berries are 
easier to pick and will sell for several 
cents per quart more on the Connecti- 
cut markets. 

If trained to stakes, the black and 
purple varieties need not be tipped 
back in the summer as_ suggested 
above but can be cut back one-quar- 
ter or one-third their length the fol- 
lowing spring and then tied to the 
stakes. 


Insects and Diseases 


The most serious pests of the red 
raspberry in New England are mosaic 
and the raspberry fruit worm. Crown 
gall is also sometimes troublesome. 
The growers of black raspberries also 
have the anthracnose to contend with. 

The raspberry fruit worm and an- 
tracnose can be controlled fairly well 
by spraying, while the only known 
control for the mosaic and bluestem 
is to dig up and destroy all diseased 
plants. The apparently healthy plants 
on either side of a mosaic plant 
should also be destroyed, since these 
might have become infected recently 
even though they had developed no 
outward signs of the disease. The 
mosaic diseases are believed to be 
spread from plant to plant by one or 
more species of aphis. These insects, 
however, are usually rather scarce, 
and spraying or dusting for their con- 
trol has not given satisfactory results 
as yet. 

W. H. Rankin of the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva has been able to secure com- 
mercial control of mosaic by the 
rogueing method suggested above 
He reduced the mosaic infestation on 
the grounds of the New York Experi- 
ment Station from about, 33 per cent 
in 1922 to about one per cent in 1925. 
He gives the per cent of mosaic dis- 
eased plants as follows: 33 per cent 
in 1922, 20 per cent in 1923, seven 
per cent in 1924 and one per cent in 
1925. He suggests rogueing as the 
best known means of control. Grow- 
ers should plant the best stock obtain- 
able, rogue carefully and propagate 
only from healthy plants, or better 
from healthy rows or sections of the 
field. The Herbert and St. Regis 
varieties are apparently seldom at- 
tacked by mosaic. The Cuthbert is 
quite susceptible. The Latham is be- 
lieved by some to stand up well in 
spite of the disease. Some of the 
other varieties should be planted with 
caution at the present time, due to 
the difficulty of securing disease-free 
planting stock and their susceptibility 
to this disease. 

The raspberry fruit worm is a diffi- 
cult pest to control. The Connecti- 
cut Experiment Station has shown 
that four or more arsenate of lead 
sprays applied from the time the 
adult beetles first appear in the spring 
until the blossom buds begin to open 
will greatly reduce the infestation 
The arsenate of lead was used with a 
spreader at the rate of two pounds 
(dry) to 50 gallons of water. Four 
applications, applied at one-week in- 
tervals, reduced the infestation from 
about 79 per cent to 11 per cent. 
Thorough cultivation from late sum- 
mer to early fall will also kill many 
of the pupae, as they have only been 
observed in the upper three-fourths of 
an inch of the soil. 

Anthracnose is often a serious dis- 
ease of black raspberries in New Eng- 
land. It usually appears first as pur 
plish colored spots near the base ol 
the canes. However, it may also at- 
tack the leaves and fruit. Good cul- 
tural practices will help greatly in 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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Fordson at work in orchard of Wm. F. Udell, at Brockport, N. Y. 





“Aside from labor savingwe find that 
use of the Fordson helps us to grow 
a better and larger crop because of 
the ability to conserve moisture 
with frequent use of the harrow in 
the orchards.” 


This statement of William F. Udell, 
of Brockport, N. Y., shows the 
way in which the use of the Ford- 
son is adding to the profits of many 





“We Grow Better an Larger Fruit” 


fruit growers. Udell also says his 
Fordson equals three men and six 
horses for harrowing. 


For cultivating, spraying, hauling, 
pumping water for irrigation and 
many other tasks, the Fordson’s 
compact build and convenient 
handling adds greatly to the amount 
of every day’s work without ad- 
ditional help. 


This year’s profits in your orchard may depend on conserv- 


ing moisture and keeping down labor expense. 


The new 


payment plan makes it easy for you to start this year’s 


work with a Fordson. 


See your nearest Ford dealer today. 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Fordson 
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Propagation of Fruit Plants 


HE APPLE is propagated by 

grafting or budding on seedling 

roots. In Part I mention was 
made of the source of such seedling 
stocks, the two common sources be- 
ing French Crab stock grown in Eu- 
rope and American grown seedling 
stock. The French Crab stock is used 
very extensively by eastern nurseries 
while the middle western and western 
nurseries make liberal use of domes- 
tic grown seedlings. An important 
point to consider in connection with 
any seedling stock is that of its in- 
herent hardiness to withstand cold. 
Ordinary apple seed, whether grown 
in France or in America, is perfect- 
ly hardy in most of the apple produc- 
ing regions of North America. In 
certain of the colder districts of North 
America, including the upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley and seme sections of 
Canada, the ordinary commercial 
stocks referred to do not always prove 
hardy and root injury is of common 
occurrence. To overcome this defect, 
some propagators who are supplying 
a northern trade make a habit of col- 
lecting seed from only the hardiest 
of our American apples or from hardy 
crabapples. This seed produces a 
seedling stock sufficiently hardy to be 
safe for planting in the colder dis- 
tricts. A few nurseries have gone so 
far as to propagate their trees only 
upon seedlings from seed of the Siber- 
jan crab (Pyrus baccata). 


Root Grafting the Apple 

One of the common methods used in 
propagating the apple is root grafting, 
or, as it is sometimes called, “bench 
grafting.” This operation, which has 
already been described, can be carried 
on during the winter when work can- 
not be done out of doors. There are 
three types of root grafts used in 
propagating the apple. The first of 
these, known as the whole root graft, 
is one in which the entire root is 
utilized, the scion being inserted at 
the crown. The small ends of the roots 
are cut away to facilitate planting 
operations, but essentially the entire 
root is used. The commercial apple 
seedlings are usually graded into two 
groups, known as straight roots and 
bushy roots, Hither of these types 


Part 1V.—Propagation of the Apple, Pear 
and Quince 


By W. H. 


Alderman 


University of Minnesota 


may be used for whole root grafting. 

The second method is the more com- 
mon one and was described in Part I. 
In this, straight roots are used and 
these are cut into sections about four 
inches long, with the scion placed in 
the upper end. Obviously the nurs- 
ery tree propagated on a whole root 
will start in more vigorously in the 
nursery row than will one propagated 
on a piece root. Whether the whole 
root has any actual advantage over 
the piece root after the tree is set in 
the orchard is still a mooted question, 
with the probabilities in favor of a 
tie between the two contestants. 

The third method of root grafting is 
one used by the more northern nurs- 
eries to overcome root killing. This 
is known as the “long-scion, short- 
root” method. The seedling roots are 
cut into lengths of from two and one- 
half to three inches and a scion eight 
or bine inches in length inserted in 
the upper end of the root. Such a 
graft grows slowly in the nursery and 
takes at least an extra year to pro- 
duce a tree suitable for orchard plant- 
ing. Its advantages lies in the fact 
that the tree, when standing either in 
the orchard or in the nursery, will 
have its seedling root system planted 
at a considerable distance beneath 
the surface of the ground and will re- 
ceive a correspondingly high degree 
of protection against winter injury. 
Furthermore, many varieties when 
grown after this fashion send out 
roots from the scion above the union. 
These upper roots growing from the 
hardy scion are entirely safe from 
winter killing. Those who live in re- 
gions where the minimum winter tem- 
peratures go to 25 or 30 below zero 
would do well to consider the method 
ot propagation of the trees which they 
plant in their orchard. Obviously, 
the least hardy of the above would be 


the whole root graft, the ordinary 
piece root would be intermediate, and 
the long-scion, short-root tree the most 
resistant to winter cold. 


Care of the Grafts 


It was pointed out in an earlier is- 
sue that it was unnecessary to wax 
the unions of root grafts. It should 
be mentioned in this connection, how- 
ever, that within recent years some 
nurseries have adopted the habit of 
dipping the scion part in melted par- 
affin so as to cover both scion and 
union. The advantage claimed for 
this practice is the greater resistance 
of such grafts to infection with crown 
gall. This method is mentioned with- 
out recommendation or criticism by 
the writer since the whole crown gall 
problem is being investigated by able 
research men. Until their official re- 
port is made public, it would be well 
not to draw too many hasty conclu- 
sions regarding this much discussed 
matter. 

The Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has recently conducted 
experiments in methods of propaga- 
tion and they find that special care 
should be taken in making the root 
graft, or any other graft for that mat- 
ter, to have the upper bud of the scion 
directly over the point of best and clos- 
est union of the graft; that is, the side 
of the graft where the cambium of the 
stock and scion come together should 
be directly under the top bud of the 
scion. The sap flow in the tree is 
very nearly straight up and down and 
if maximum growth is to be secured 
from this upper bud, it should be in a 
direct line with the union of the cam- 
bium tissue. 


Care of Trees In Nursery 


In southern and eastern United 
States a fairly well branched nursery 


tree may be secured in two years’ 
time if the whole root or a good-sized 
piece root graft is used. Where the 
long-scion, short-root method  pre- 
vails, three years’ time is taken to 
produce what is generally known as a 
two-year-old branched tree. For this 
latter group the suggestion is made 
that after the first growing season the 
tree which has made a growth of 15 
to 20 inches should be cut back nearly 
to the ground. The object of this is 
to have the nursery plant send up .a 
strong, vigorous shoot the following 
year that will grow to three or four 
feet in height and will make a smooth 
straight body for the tree. If this is 
not done, and growth is allowed to 
continue from the end of the short 
first-year shoot, it will usually result 
in a rough and sometimes crooked 
trunk, which is undesirable, from the 
standpoint of either salesman. or 
buyer. At the end of the second 
year, this straight whip is cut back 
to the height at which it is desired to 
establish the: head. This is usually 
from 30 to 36 inches, although many 
prefer the head established at 24 
inches. From a market standpoint, 
a higher head seems to be preferable. 
The whole root graft will usually 
make a trunk tall enough to allow 
heading at the end of the first year’s 
growth and the side branches formed 
the second year. 

Budding the Apple 

In propagating apple trees by bud- 
ding, the seedling stocks are lined out 
in the nursery row in the spring and 
are budded near the ground the en 
suing summer. Budding should not 
be practiced on French Crab or ordi- 
nary domestic grown seedlings which 
are to be planted in the northern dis- 
tricts. In budded trees the original 
seedling stock will come to the sur- 
face of the ground even after it is 
planted in the orchard. If these seed- 
ling roots should happen to be tender 
to extreme cold, it will result in the 
destruction of the tree during the first 
severe winter that comes along. Seed- 
lings of Pyrus baccata or seedlings se- 
lected from hardy . varieties may be 
safely budded, even for northern lo- 

(Concluded on page 27) 


Rambles of a Horticulturist 
By C. E. Durst 


HIS is not 2 propitious time of 

the year to ramble through or- 

chards and fields, but a number 
of our readers have expressed a desire 
for more rambles articles and I there- 
fore made a trip down to Urbana, IIL, 
recently to hear what Secretary W. M. 
Jardine and ex-Governor Frank O. 
Lowcen had to say about the agri- 
cultural problem. These two great 
leaders represent opposing viewpoints 
in a question which is important to 
farmers in particular and to the coun- 
try in general. It is always worth 
while to study what two leaders of 
this kind kave to say on such an im- 
portant subject. 

Secretary Jardine stated at the out- 
set that he preferred to talk extem- 
poraneously but that in view of his 
official connection he had reached the 
conclusion that it was better policy 
to place his thoughts on paper re- 
garding such an important question. 
He therefore read a manuscript. He 
gave his talk under eight main 


points, which, briefly summarized, 
were as follows: 
Summary of Secretary Jardine’s 


Address 


1. High taxes are second only to 
low prices as a problem of serious 
concern to farmers and fruit growers. 
Our system of valuation can be ma- 
terially improved and the tax burden 
lightened by reducing inequalities in 
assessments and by giving greater 
consideration to the earning power of 
the land fixing assessments. 

2. The government should not con- 
tinue to develop new lands for agri- 






cultural production further than is 
necessary to complete new projects. 

3. Better credit facilities are 
needed by many farmers. Credit ma- 
chinery, especially intermediate credit 
facilities, should be developed and 
extended so as to serve farmers dur- 
ing times of depression as well as 
during periods of prosperity. 

4. We must have substantial re- 
adjustments in freight rates. High 
rates contribute to farm depression. 
The whole freight rate structure needs 
overhauling, taking into account the 
market value of farm crops. 

5. Good roads should be brought as 
near as possible to every farm. The 
states and the federal government 
should co-operate in this problem. 

6. Waterways should be developed 
in the interior sections of the country 
so as to lower transportation rates 
from such sections to foreign markets. 

7. Individual farmers can do little 
to solve marketing problems, but 
through co-operative associations 
they can market products more effi- 
ciently and less costly. The depart- 
ment is now fostering a bill which 
provides for the setting up of a divi- 
sion of co-operative marketing in the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

8. The surplus problem is a seri- 
ous one in agriculture. It underlies 
the whole agricultural situation. It 


Secretary Jardine is opposed to gov- 
ernment price fixing and to govern- 
ment handling of farm products. He 
believes that this problem can best 
be handled through some _  farmer- 
controlled agency. He stated that in 
his opinion the new Dickinson bill 
offered some common ground for solu- 
tion of the farm problem. Although 
he does not agree with all the provi- 
sions of the Dickinson bill, he sees 
in a rightly constituted agency of this 
nature the possibility of attacking the 
surplus problem in a constructive and 
scientific way. A board like the one 
proposed can become a_ powerful 
spokesman for American agriculture. 
Secretary Jardine stated that he was 
calling conferences with leaders il an 
effort to find a solution to the prob- 
lem. He stated that the economic 
conditions back of the agricultural sit- 
uation are undeniable. 


Does Not Fully Satisfy the Farmers 

The Secretary’s speech made a 
much better impression witl® the 1700 
farmers in attendance than that of 
President Coolidge in Chicago in De- 
cember. However, it did not fully 
satisfy them. While Secretary Jar- 
dine seemed to clearly recognize the 
agricultural problem, he was too in- 
definite about methods of solution to 
satisfy those present. The Secretary 
said nothing whatever about the 


tends to disproportionately lower tariff in relation to agriculture. In 
prices for the entire production. the writer’s epinion, he went about as 
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far as anyone in his position could 
be expected to go, considering the 
stand which had _ previously been 
taken by the administration. The 
speech of Secretary Jardine indicated 
at least that progress is being made 
toward the bringing about-of a meet- 
ing of minds of administration leaders 
and the farming groups. 


Summary of Ex-Governor Lowden’s 
Address 

Ex-Governor Frank O. Lowden 
talked the following day. Mr. Low- 
den’s wife is a daughter of the Pull- 
mans, of Pullman ‘car fame, and Mr. 
Lowden was formerly a lawyer and 
he served as governor of Illinois for 
eight years. He has thus had the 
opportunity to secure a broad view of 
politics and of big business. Further- 
more, he lives on a dairy farm at 
Oregon, IIL, and he is also heavily in- 
terested in cotton farming in the 
South. He has studied the farm ques- 
tion intently in recent years, and he 
is a firm believer in co-operative mar- 
keting. After discussing the farm 
situation in general, Mr. Lowden dis- 
cussed the surplus problem in particu- 
lar. Surpluses are inevitable and 
necessary, according to him. The 
farmer must produce enough to feed 
the people. A surplus should be a 
good thing for him as well as for 
everyone else. The big crops of corn, 
cotton, ete., yield big profits to every- 
one but those who produce them. If 
the farmers must bear the crushing 
burden of the surplus under the 
slow operation of economic laws, the 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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Wards New Spring 


We say your Catalogue is now ready for 
YOU. And we mean exactly that. 
Because this page is printed to offer 
you this book—to give you Five Good 
Reasons why Ward’snew Cataloguewith 
its wonderful money-saving opportuni- 
ties should be in your home this Spring. 


Reason No. 1 


A $50 Saving in Cash 
May Just as Well be Yours 


This year, yes, even in the first six months, 
there can be a cash saving of $50.00 for you 
—if you write for this book—if you use this 
book—if you send all your orders to Ward’s. 
Because—Every Ward price is a Money- 
Saving Price. 


We used over $60,000,000 in cash to secure 


these low prices for you. Cash always gets 
the lowest price. And buying in the largest 
quantities, by the car load, by the train load, 
yes, even contracting for the entire output 
of a factory, we are always able to secure a 
price that means a saving for you. 


Reason No. 2 


We Search the Markets 
of the Whole World 


Our complete organization of buyers, our ex- 
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Is Now 


perts in all kinds of merchandise, go to every 
market in their search for the new thing, the 
new pattern or design, for bigger bargains, or 
for better quality at the price. 

All the year round we have buyers in 
Europe—the rubber for our tires comes di- 
rect from the Orient, we buy silk in Japan— 
we buy wherever and whenever we can se- 
cure the best bargains for you. 


Reason No. 3 


We Never Sacrifice Quality 
to Make a Low Price 


At Ward’s your satisfaction is our first 
thought always. Will this shoe, or this chair, 
or this stove give our customers complete 
satisfaction? That is the first thing. We 
never “‘cheapen”’ an article to make the 
price seem lower. 

A low price at Ward’s always is a enuine 
low price because it is never a low price made 
at the sacrifice of quality. 


Reason No. 4 


You Always Buy On 
Approval—at Ward’s 


Montgomery Ward & Co. published the first 
mail order guarantee: ‘‘ Your money back if 
you ask for it.’’ That was the Golden Rule policy 
upon which this business was established and 


Catalogue 


Ready for You 


Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today. the Most Progressive 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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are shipped 
within 24 hou 


hours. That saves time. 


quicker. 


your orders to Ward’s. 


which we have lived up to for fifty-four years. 
This “‘deal as you would be dealt by”’ policy 
will govern every transaction with you. And 
furthermore, when you write to us or order from 
us, you can be sure that your orders and letters, 
your confidence and your patronage are always 
appreciated at Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Reason No. 5 


The Proof of the Saving 
and Service We Offer You 


In the last four years twice as many families 
have commenced sending their orders to Ward’s. 
The growth of Ward’s, our success in pleasing 
our customers, in giving them sterling values, 
has made us hundreds of thousands of new 
friends. 

The same opportunity for saving and satis- 
faction is now yours. We say to you—this new 
Spring Catalogue is yours free. But the next 
step must be yours. Send us your name on 
the coupon below and our complete Spring 
Catalogue will be sent you free. 


Chicago Kansas City 
Oakland, Calif. 


Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. 


A copy of our Wall Paper Sample Book 
will be sent you freeif you are interested. >... 





; Shall we send you a copy? 
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Your orders 


Your orders will be given immediate 
attention and shipped within 24 


sides, one of our seven big houses is 
near to you. Your letter reaches us 
Your goods go to you 
quicker. It is quicker and cheaper, 
and more satisfactory to send all 


To MONTGOMERY WARD & Co., Dept. 73-H 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you. 
Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward's 
complete Spring and Summer Catalogue. 
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The Honeybee as an Aid in F 
By J. J. Davis 


Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station 


NSECTS play a most important 
I role in fruit production. There 
are insects which are destructive, 
and these must be combatted. There 
are others which are beneficial, and 


these deserve encouragement. The 
honeybee belongs to the latter class. 
It is one of the most important 


agencies in bringing about cross polli- 
nation, which exercises a large influ- 
ence in the setting of fruit, particu- 
larly of some varieties. Fortunately, 
the role of the honeybee is becoming 
well understood by fruit growers, and 
it is new receiving more considera- 
tion than ever before. 

Before discussing the honeybee 
itself, I want to discuss sex in plants 
and the method by which cross polli- 
nation is brought about The impor- 


tance of the honeybee in fruit pro- 
duction will then be better appre- 
ciated. 


Pollination of Fruit Flowers 


Sex in plants is almost as common 
the 


as in animals. As in animals, 

sexual organs of many plants are 
juite distinct. The male organs of 
fruit flowers are the anthers and the 
female organs the stigmas, each 
being typically. located at the tip of 


stalks which are placed near the cen- 
ter of the flower. The male organs 
or anthers produce the pollen, which, 
falling on the female organ or stigma, 
germinates and sends a tube down 
through the stalk bearing the stigma 
to the ovary, where the embryo seed 
is to be formed. The male nucleus 
from the pollen, thus uniting with the 
female nucleus in the ovule, com- 
pletes the process of fertilization, the 
first step in the development of the 
next plant generation. 

Some flowers may be self-fertile or 
self-pollinated, that is, they may be 
capable of fertilization by pollen from 
the same plant or the same variety. 
Other flowers may be self-sterile and 
thus require cross pollination; that is, 
they may require pollen from another 
plant or even another variety for 
proper fertilization. That cross polli- 
nation is always desirable and some- 
times necessary for fruit flowers has 
been repeatedly shown by investiga- 


tions both in America and abroad. 
In Oregon, lewis and Vincent found 
57 of the 87 varieties of apples 
studied to be self-sterile, requiring 


cross pollination. Studies by Waugh 
in Vermont and Maryland gave sim- 
ilar results. Waite in New York and 
Fletcher in Michigan and West Vir- 
ginia, found that Bartlett and Kieffer 
pears should not be planted without 
provision for cross pollination. 
Waugh’s experiments showed that the 
55 varieties of native plums and five 
varieties of Japanese plums were self- 
sterile. 
Observing fruit like- 


evi- 


growers have 


wise furnished corroborating 
dence. Thus, H. M. Dunlap, a well- 
known Illinois orchardist, has made 


the statement that orchards in Illinois 
planted to one variety seldom, or 


never, bear large crops, while nearby 
orchards with mixed varieties com- 
monly produce excellent yields. 

It has been shown further that 
even for fruit flowers which are self- 
fertile, cross pollination, besides 


assisting in the set. improves the size 


and uniformity of the fruit. In fact, 
the crossing of different individuals, 
in both plants or animals, usually 


greater vigor 
inbreeding. 


produces progeny with 
than self-fertilization or 
Methods of Cross Pollination 


accom- 
first, 


Cross pollination may be 
plished naturally in two ways: 
by wind, and second, by insects. Pol- 
lination is accomplished by wind in 
the case of some grains and grasses 
and certain trees, especially conifers 
and nut-bearing.trees. Such plants 
produce an abundance of _ pollen, 
which is dry and powdery and easily 
carried by the air currents. Such 
plants are notable for the absence of 
nectar glands and showy flowers. 

- On the other hand, flowers requir- 
ing the assistance of insects in cross 


pollination have sticky and heavy 
pollen which is not readily carried by 
the wind. Also such flowers are more 


or less showy and preduce nectar 
secretions which are attractive to 
insects. Fruit flowers belong to this 


latter type. 


Honeybee versus Other Insects in 


Cross Pollination 


and 
beetles 


as bees 
moths, 


such 
and 


insects, 
butterflies 


Many 
wasps, 


pollen are especially noteworthy. In 
the case of many insécts with biting 
mouth parts, such as the beetles, 
which feed upon pollen, we usually 
find the mouth parts or surfaces near 
the mouth densely clothed with hairs. 
Certain of the moths are provided 
with long tongues to reach the nectar 
in flowers with long corollas, and the 
body is clothed with hairs, to which 
the pollen grains easily adhere. Flies 
and especially. bees which frequent 

















Honeybees at work in a cluster of apple blossoms 


and flies, visit fruit flowers, and most 
of these are more or less adapted for 
carrying pollen from one flower to 
another. The structural adaptations 


to permit or assist in the transfer of 
&” 


Cross section of a pear flower to show the organs of reproduction. 


flowers are provided with twisted or 


branched hairs which are especially 
suited to hold and carry the pollen 
grains. 

While all of these insects are Capa- 





Sp, sepals; p, petals; 


a and f, anther and filament; s, stigma; ov, ovary; d, disk Where nectar 


is secreted. 


(After Waite) 
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ble of carrying pollen and all are 
attracted to flowers, it is nevertheless 
true that one insect, the honeybee, is’ 
responsible for the fertilization of 90 
per cent of the deciduous fruit flowers. 
Why? First of all, the honeybee is 
admirably adapted for carrying pollen. 
It is not only adapted because of its 
structural characters but also because 
of its habits. Unlike most insects, 
bees are present and active from very 
early spring until late fall. They are 
the only insects which pass the winter 
as adults in large numbers in most see- 
tions of the United States, and there. 
fore they are numerous in the spring 
during the fruit blossoming period. 
They labor continuously from morn- 
ing till night. ven during the night 
bees are busy transferring honey to 
suitable cells and feeding their young. 
Furthermore, the honeybee has the 
habit of visiting only one species of 
flower on a single trip from the hive 
or even in a whole day’s work, and 
this is of greatest importance, for it 
insures transfer of pollen to the same 
species of flower. 

The facts already brought out show 
that in most cases cross pollination is 
essential to profitable fruit growing, 
that many crops require the assist- 
ance of insects in cross ° pollination, 
and that of the insects attracted to 
fruit tree blossoms and _ responsible 
for their proper fertilization 90 per 
cent are honeybees. These facts are 
being recognized by many fruit 
growers, and the establishment of bee 
colonies if orchards is increasing. 


Why Should the Orchardist 
Bees? 

The honeybee is more valuable to 
American horticulture in its work of 
cross pollination than as a honey pro- 
ducer, but its actual monetary value 
in this connection is impossible to 
estimate. A few instances might be 
cited to illustrate our point. 

C. L. Burkholder, Extension Horti- 
culturist of the Purdue Agricultural 
Experiment Station, tells of a case at 
Belleview, Ohio. In this instance an 
apiary of perhaps 200 colonies was 
located near one end of an 80-acre 
cherry orchard. The year the ob- 
servations were made the trees near 
the apiary bore a heavy crop, the set 
of fruit gradually decreasing as the 
distance from the apiary became 
greater. The owner of the orchard 
was so thoroughly convinced of the 
monetary value of bees to cherry pro- 
duction that thereafter he paid a 
small sum to the owner of the apiary 
to distribute the colonies throughout 
the orchard. 


Keep 


Another striking example was ob- 
served at Tell City, Ind., in a_ back- 
ward season, about 1917 or 1918. Sev- 


eral colonies of bees were located at 
one end of the apple orchard. After 
the fruit set, and later, there was a 
definite fruit area in the vicinity of! 
each of the colonies, although else 
where in the orchard little or no fruit 
set. 

Still another interesting case might 
be mentioned. In a certain localit) 
in an eastern state, the severe winte! 
of 1911 and 1912, together with foul- 
brood, greatly reduced the number of 
bees. A colony of bees was moved 
into the center of a small block of 
peach trees in the spring of 1912. As 
a result, these trees set all the crop 
they could carry, although other or- 
chards in the vicinity in which bees 
were not present failed to set a crop. 

The above cases refer to excep- 
tional years. In the usual season 
bees fly from long distances and pro- 
vide all of the cross pollination neces- 
sary. But not so every fourth, fifth, 
or sixth year, when the weather is 
cool or rainy during the blossoming 
period. It is then we need colonies of 
bees in the orchard, for the bees do 
not fly from distant apiaries under 
such conditions. 

Every orchardist should give care- 
ful consideration to the matter of 
keeping bees for the sake of his own 
orchard, Hg will find the bees inter- 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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The Reward 
of Merit | 


There is only one explanation of the new 
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for Better 
Pruning 


ITH ATKINS Saws 

you can do all your prun- 
ing faster, easier and cleaner— 
do a first class job, with a big 
saving of time and effort. 


Only in ATKINS Saws do 
you get “Silver Steel” —the 
famous saw steel that takes 
a keener edge, cuts quicker, 
easier, and stays sharp longer. 
Shown above is ATKINS 
No. 4 Saw—widely used for 
cutting off large and awkward 
ning. Has a blade 
of special tempered steel, and 
carved hardwood handle with 
large, easy grip. 

Ask yourdealer for‘ ATKINS’ 


t saws you can buy, 


16 patterns for every pruning 
need. Full line of other saws 
for cutting wood or metal. 
Look forthe name ‘ATKINS’ 
on the blade. 


wd PRUNING SAWS 


FREE 


Here is a reli- 
able guide to 
successin prun- 
ing. Shows the 


Pruning Saws. 
A valuable 
book for every 
fruit grower or 
farmer. It’s free 
—write for a 


copy NOW, 


E. C. ATKINS & CO. 
Established 1857 
Dept. D-2, INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 
































A Real Fruit 


HE FENNVILLE (Mich.) Fruit Ex- 

change held its annual meeting at 
Fennville on February 13. As usual, 
this meeting turned out to be an espe- 
cially good one. This was to be ex- 
pected in view of the excellent work 
which this co-operative has been doing 
and because of the spirit prevailing 
among its members. 

A morning session was held at which 
various business problems received 
consideration. Notwithstanding a sea- 
son of reduced yields, the association 
paid a dividend of seven per cent on 
the capital stock, it improved the con- 
dition of its buildings and equipment 
during the year, and it added $1894.30 
to the treasury balance. 


important Action on Variety Question 


The most important action taken 
was with reference to the variety 
question. J. A. Barron, Manager, and 
the officers and members have been 
discussing the variety problem for 
some time, both at Fennville and else- 
where. They have taken the position 
that a reduction in the number of va- 
rieties handled would result in greater 
efficiency. 

Prof. V. R. Gardner, Chief of the 
Department of Horticulture at Michi- 
gan State College, was called upon and 
he gave an address in which he de- 
scribed the variety survey made by 
the department. A detailed study has 
been made of the variety situation 
among the members of eight co-oper- 
ative fruit organizations in the state. 
The results were shown on large 
charts. The eight organizations have 
been handling a total of 133 varieties 
of apples. The average number per 
orchard is z5, and one member is 
growing 65 varieties. The prices re- 
ceived per bushel] on the average for 
the last five years have ranged from 
$1.91 per bushel downward. Prof. 
Gardner pointed out that the yield, 
earliness of bearing, health of trees 
and grading qualities of the different 
varieties should be taken into account, 
as well as the prices received.’ The 
McIntosh variety, fev instance, has 
been grading out an average of about 
71 per cent of A-grade fruit, while 
the Baldwin has been grading out only 
38 per cent. srof. Gardner’s talk was 
much appreciated and a vote of thanks 
was passed following his address. As 
Prof. Gardner remarked himself, such 
an investigation does not add much to 
our knowledge of the theory of electro- 
lytic disassociation, but it does bring 
out information that is of great value 
to practical fruit growers. 

Reduce Number of Varieties to be 
Handied 


After the variety question was dis- 
cussed from all standpoints, and after 
every member was given an oppor- 
tunity to express his views, a motion 
was passed covering the recommen- 
dations of the manager and officers. 
This motion provided that hereafter 
the association will grade and pack 
only 50 listed varieties of apples, that 
the remaining varieties, constituting 
about five per cent of the total volume 
handled, will be marketed in bulk by 
the association in the best manner 
possible, that members be encouraged 
to remove or topwork the trees of 
these discarded varieties, and that 
growers be encouraged to confine their 
future plantings to six varieties, as 
follows: Jonathan, McIntosh, Green- 
ing, Stark, Snow and Baldwin. 

This action represents a distinct ad- 
vance in the marketing of Michigan 
fruit. While 50 varieties may seem to 
be a great many to some people, yet 
a large step has been made in going 
this far. No doubt the future will 
show where still further improvements 
may be made. The entire fruit indus- 
try of Michigan has been waiting to 
see what action Fennville would take 
in this matter, and no doubt, now that 
the step has been taken, it will be fol- 
lowed sooner or later by similar action 
at various points. 

A matter was brought out by Mr. 





Barron which shows how thoroughly 


Co-operative 


By C. E. Darst 


this co-operative is studying the prob- 
lems of its members in order that it 
may be of the most service to them. 
Mr. Barron called attention to the 
charts displayed on the walls of the 
room. These showed the number of 
trees of each variety owned by each 
member, as well as the ages of the 
trees. This data was obtained by of- 
fering prizes to the members. 
Shipping records show the deliveries 
of members for each variety for sev- 
eral years. The association has col- 
lected data on the cost of spraying, 
pruning, cultivation, etc. Mr. Barron 
stated that this information would en- 
able any grower to determine whether 
or not a certain variety was making 
a profit and that he would be glad to 
go over the situation with any mem- 
ber who would call at the office. This 
viewpoint is a marked contrast to that 
prevailing in many associations. In 
too many co-operatives, the association 
simply sells the products, returns the 
balance to members and then forgets 
about the matter. It is quite apparent 
that the Jeaders of the Fennville or- 
ganization appreciate the fact that suc- 
cess in solving our agricultural prob- 
lems depends on working out a well 
balanced program involving success- 
ful production as well as the handling 
and selling of the products. 


Good Dinner Well Served 


At the close of the business session, 
a dinner was served to members and 
their wives and families. There were 
probably 250 in attendance. The room 
and tables were beautifully decorated. 
The eatables were not only well 
chosen, well prepared and plentiful in 
amount, but they were served with the 
same efficiency that characterizes the 
association in general. James Bale 
and Ward Post, who direct the packing 
operations during the fruit season, had 


charge of the dinner and deserve great- 


credit for their work. Everything was 
served hot, and there were no delays 
of any kind. 

After the dinner an hour was given 
over to dancing, excellent music be- 
ing furnished by local talent. Another 
session was then called. After music 
and recitations were given by several 
persons, C. E. Durst of the AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE talked on the 
subject, “Rambles of a Horticulturist.” 
In this Mr. Durst spoke of the apple 
situation in various sections of the 
country, paying particular attention to 
the present condition and future ten- 
dencies in competing sections. 

Officers were elected for the ensuing 
year, as follows: President, D. W. 
Wadsworth; Vice-President, Leon 
Shepard; Treasurer, Frank Luplow; 
and Secretary, J. A. Barron. The above 
officers and the following directors 
will constitute the executive commit- 
tee: Vern Kenter, Russel Knox, George 
Duval, U. S. Crane, T. L. Goodings 
and George B. Mechem. 

Efficiency is an important factor in 
the life of any co-operative, but a good 
spirit among the members is also of 
great importance. The Fennville Fruit 
Exchange enjoys a full measure of 
both. Co-operatives in other places, 
and particularly those just getting 
started, would do well to pattern their 
efforts after such organizations as 
that at Fennville. 





Plow Under Cherry Leaves 
to Check Leaf Spot 


URING the past year many cherry 

trees, as usual, lost their leaves 
as a result of leaf spot long before 
the close of the season. Such condi- 
tions weaken the trees and without a 
doubt decrease the crop the follow- 
ing year. 

The disease is carried over the win- 
ter chiefly in the fallen leaves. If 
these are left to blow about the or- 
chard, spores from them will be blown 
to the trees in the spring and there 
they will again introduce the infec- 
tion. 

The leaf spot fungus can be de- 
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stroyed to a large extent and the 
disease kept materially in check by 
plowing under the fallen leaves late in 
the fall of the year, according to 
specialists of the New York Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. This step, 
however, is only the first one in the 
control of leaf spot. It should be 
followed by a lime-sulphur spray just 
as the petals fall in the spring, by a 
second application about 10 days 
later, and a third application just be- 
fore the fruit turns red. A fourth ap- 
plication can advantageously be given 
just after the fruit is harvested. 

Sweet and sour cherries are both 
susceptible to leaf spot. Sweet 
cherries are subject to-burning with 
lime-sulphur. A fungicide containing 
one gallon of standard strength lime 
sulphur to 40 gallons of water will 
give best results with sour cherries, 
while for sweet cherries one gallon 
of lime-sulphur to 50 gallons of water 
should be used. 





Fertilizing the Orchard 


E. COLE, Manager of the Nashoba 

* Fruit Producers’ Association of 
Nashoba, Mass., recently gave out 
some directions for fertilizing orchards 
that should be interesting to growers 
in general. Mr. Cole pointed out that 
the fertilizing method must be deter- 
mined for each individual orchard. 
The individual trees must be studied 
with reference to their spurs, branches 
and limbs and the fertilizer program 
varied to meet the individual needs. 
An orchard should be considered as a 
group of individuals and not as a 
block of trees. 

Mr. Cole gave the following specific 
recommendations: 

1. Apply nitrate of soda approxi- 
mately at the rate of two to four 
pounds for a 10-year-old tree, and ap- 
proximately two pounds more for 
every five years of age, up to 10 to 12 
pounds for a mature bearing tree in 
fair condition. This quantity depends 
entirely upon spur, branch, limb 
growth and production. There may be 
a few cases where none at all is the 
proper recommendation. Estimate the 
amount of nitrate to use according to 
last year’s growth, and give the slow 
growing trees much more in compari- 
son. Probably the length of shoot 
growth is the best single index of the 
condition of the free. 

2. Apply nitrate of soda to young 
trees in quantities necessary to secure 
a firm terminal growth of from one 
to two feet. 

3. When using ammonium sulphate 
instead of nitrate of soda, use four 
and one-half pounds of ammonium 
sulphate in place of five pounds of 
nitrate of soda. This amount is slight- 
ly more than the actual nitrogen con- 
tent would indicate, but is recom- 
mended on account of the suspected 
slower action of the ammonium sul- 
phate. 

4. Apply phosphorus and potash in 
your orchard as a mixed fertilizer 
whenever you can get results in your 
cover crop or sod. Use materials sup- 
plying these elements which are 
suited to your soil conditions. 

5. Apply your fertilizer, especially 
nitrate of soda, and ammonium sul- 
phate, one or two weeks before the 
time for the delayed dormant spray. 





Washington Station Inves- 


tigating Picking Dates 

HE WASHINGTON State College 

is conducting an extensive inves- 
tigation of picking dates and storage 
periods for several standard varieties 
of apples grown in the Yakima Valley. 
The work will be carried out under 
the direction of Prof. O. M. Morris, 
Head of the Horticultural Department. 
Chemical analyses will be made at the 
time of harvest for moisture, pectin, 
alcohol material and acidity. Analyses 
will be made at various periods in 
order to study progressive develop- 
ment. The pressure testing apparatus 
will also be used at the time of har- 
vesting and at intervals in order to 
test the physical condition of the fruit. 
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Greater POWER and ENDURANCE in 


onc Big Brute 








ATCH Big Brute pull a heavy load up a steep hill—watch it plow 

its way through “heavy going’. Then you will realize its greater 
power. You can load it to full capacity—and more—knowing it is power- 
ful enough to master the toughest job a truck is ever up against. --<2™,; 


And Big Brute is strong and sturdy enough to stand up under the 
greatest stress. GMC products have always been remarkable for their 
endurance. More than 71% of all vehicles ever built by General 
Motors are still in active service. And into Big Brute has been built 
even greater endurance — endurance such as trucks have never 


had before. 


POWER and ENDURANCE such as trucks have 
never had before made possible 
by these features 


53 Horsepower Engine—An engine powerful enough 
to master any job a truck is ever up against. 


2 Range Transmission—Two separate pairs of con- 
stant mesh gears give the countershaft two separate 
speeds. By merely shifting the range lever (which is easily f 


accessible from the driver’s seat) the power can be trans- 
mitted either through the low super-power range for ‘“‘heavy } 
going’, or through the high driving range for usual re- $ 


quirements. 


This two-range transmission—an 
exclusive GMC feature—develops 
30 per cent more pulling power 
than is possible with the same size 
engine and the usual type of trans- 
mission, 


This two-range transmission is 
also an economy feature. It makes 
it unnecessary to “‘overpower” the 
truck, and provides a power trans- 
mitting unit which assures eco=- 
nomical operation under any 
and all conditions. 


Pressed Steel Frames—The 
sturdy heat-treated steel frame, 
with its six cross members and rear 
end diagonal braces mean greater 
semi-flexibility and endurance. 


Radius Rods— relieve thesprings 
of all stress except carrying the 
load, the driving thrust from the 


rear wheels being delivered through 
the radius rods direct to the frame. 
The radius rods also assure perfect 
alignment of the rear axle. 


Simpler, Stronger Axles— 
built with fewer working parts and 
great over-strength—the rear axle 
being a full floating, worm-gear 


type. 













































PRODUCTS OF 
Yellow Truck and Coach 


Manufacturing Company 
Subsidiary of General Motors 
GMC Big Brute, 314 and 5 ton trucks 
GMC 1, 1!4 and 2)% ton trucks 
Yellow Cabs, Yellow Light Delivery Trucks 
Yellow Coaches, Hertz Drivurself Cars 
GMC 5 to 15 ton Tractors 











A General Motors Product 


Sold and Serviced Everywhere by Branches, Distributors and Dealers of 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


A DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK AND COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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PREFERENCE 
Of all the thou- 


sands of cars you 
see on thestreets, 
two-thirds are 
equipped with 
Champions. 
This outstand- 
ing preference 
by motorists 
the world over 
is very definite 
evidence that 
Champion is the 
better spark plug 


A new set of dependzble 

Champion. Spark Plugs every 

10,000 miles will restore 

power,speed and acceleration 

and actually save their cost in 
oi! and gas. 








Champion X — 
exclusively for 
Fords — packed 
in the Red Box 


60 


In Canada 
80 cents 
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Paradichlorobenzene in 
the Spring 
AMERICAN Frvuir GrowER MAGAZINE: 


Would you advise me to use paradichloro- 
benzene for treating peach borers? If so, 
please tell me when to use it for best re- 
sults.—P. L., Massachusetts. 

NSWER: The best results in 

treating peach borers are secured 
by using paradichlorobenzene in the 
fall of the year. However, if you did 
not treat your trees last fall, it will be 
well to treat them during May of this 
year. For trees four or five years of 
age, use three-fourths of an ounce per 
tree. For trees six years old and 
older, use a full ounce per tree. Some 
experiment stations claim that trees 
younger than four years are damaged 
by the material. However, other 
vuthorities advise the use of one-half 
ounce per tree on trees three years 
old and under. In any case, the 
mounds of earth should be removed 
from about the trees three or four 
weeks after the material is applied. 
The material should be pulverized and 
applied in a narrow ring around the 
trunk of the tree, allowing none of it 
to get nearer than about two inches 
to the tree. 


Lawn Grass Seed Mixtures 
AnrertcaAN Freir GrowkER MAGAZINE: 
Please zive me information us to the 
amount of lawn grass seed to purchase, 
where to purchase it, and how to sow it. 

-J. E. L, Ohio. 

NSWER: You can obtain ready 

mixed grass seeds on the open 
market, but quite often such mixtures 
are unreliable. Not only is the seed 
often of low germination but such 
mixtures frequently contain high per- 
centages of chaff, dirt and weed 
seeds. 

It ig best to purchase lawn grass 
seeds in the unmixed condition from 
reliable seed dealers. High grade 
Kentucky blue grass seed and red 
top seed should form the basis of 
mixtures for most soils and locations. 
\ mixture of two to five parts of blue 
prass to one part of red top by weight 
will prove valuable for general pur- 
poses. White clover may be added by 
those who like clover, at the rate of 
one-sixteenth part by weight. For 
shady locations and for certain soils, 
it may be well to add other kinds of 
}seed, but the above mixture will be 
{found good for general purposes. 

In the northern states, seeding early 





{ 
'in the fall usually gives best re- 
lsults, while spring seeding is recom- 
j mended for more southern locations. 
, | The seed should be sown at the rate 
,'of about one ounce per square yard 
} for a new lawn and should be raked in 
| hignny It is essential that a thick 
j | stand be obtained from the beginning. 
; ‘pote lawns may frequently be rejuve- 
* |Inated by raking the bare spots into a 
“i jbed of loose soil and then sowing 
y grass seed at the rate of about one- 
y half ounce per square yard. 
Control of Raspberry 
Champion > 
forcars other Beetles 
than Fords—]} = AarentcaN Frurr Grower Macazine: 
packed inthe | }ror two years my blackberries, loganber- 
Blue Box ries and raspberries have been infested 
with a small] insect about three-sixteenths 
¢ of an inch long, which seems to crawl 
out of the berries. Can you tell me what 
they are and what we can do for them? 
In Canada | --l5. M. B., Oregon. 
Ie vous ° ‘ 
_— NSWER: I think your raspberries 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo. Ohic 


eo 

















must have been infested with the 
American raspberry beetle. The adults 
are small, light brown beetles that 
appear in May. They feed on the 
{buds and young leaves and later at- 
ltack the blossoms. The eggs of this 
| insect have not béen discovered, but 
|they are probably laid on the young 
| fruits, since the larvae are often found 
'jn or on the berries. The full grown 
|larvae are nearly white in color and 
{about one-fourth inch in length. 
| Experiments in Ohio indicate that 
this insect can be controlled by apply- 
ing arsenate of lead, six to eight 
|} pounds in 100 gallons of water. The 


application should be made as soon 
as the first beetles appear. Frequent 
and shallow cultivation of the soil in 
the fall of the year will probably de- 
stroy many of the pupae in their 
wintering quarters. 


Mulch for Strawberries 
and Small Fruits 


AMERICAN FrvUit GROWER MAGAZINE: 
J have had some experience in the mulch- 
ing of strawberries and other small fruits 
which will probably be interesting to you 
and to readers of your excellent maga- 
zine. I grow white biossom sweet clover 
on separate land and cut it when the 
blossoms begin to appear. I allow the 
hay to cure, and then I pile it up and 
leave it that way until the time arrives 
for applying the mulch. By handling the 
material in this way, it will be of a rath- 
er woody texture and will not mat down 
tightly on the plants. 

This mulch has proved satisfactory with 
ine for strawberries, raspberries and cur- 
rants. For raspberries and currants, al- 
falfa is also a good mulch. It mats down 
and does not blow away. The _ nitrogen 
content of beth the alfalfa and sweet clo- 
ver helps to keep the soil rich In nitrogen 
and makes nitrate of soda unnecessary. 

I grow alfalfa in my cherry orchard. I 
mow this twice each season and apply the 
hay as a mulch under the branches. The 
trees show the same vigor and growth as 
is obtained from commercial forms of 
nitrogen.—O. H. S., Pennsylvania. 

NSWER: We appreciate 

letter very much. We agree 
with you that sweet clover and 
alfalfa used in this manner will prove 
successful as mulches. Many other 
growers who are not in position to 
buy straw or other mulching material 
at satisfactory prices will do well to 


your 


consider the method described by 
Yo. 

Grafting Lilacs 
AMERICAN Fruit GROWER MAGAZINE: 


lilacs that I would 
that will not suck- 
what stock to use 
grow to tree form? 


I have some choice 
‘Mke to graft on roots 
er. Can you tell me 
so that the lilacs will 
—G. J., Michigan. 
NSWER: You ean graft or bud 
the lilacs on roots that will not 
sucker. You can probably obtain in 
your vicinity the roots of some variety 
of lilac which does not sucker badly. 
Such stock will be excellent for this 
purpose and will probably be as good 
as any you can buy. The common 
lilac usually does not sucker badly 
and this is often used as a stock for 


the sucker-producing varieties. The 
privet (Ligustrum) is also sometimes 


used as a stock for lilacs. Budding is 
more commonly employed than graft- 
ing in the case of lilacs. However, 
you can graft successfully during the 
late winter. 


The Tariff on Fruits 


AMERICAN Freit GrowrR MAGAZINE: 
In these days when the tariff question 
in relation to agriculture is attracting so 
much attention, I believe fruit growers 
will be interested in the amount of tariff 
assessed on the different fruits. Can you 
secure these figures and present them 
to us in the Mail Box?—J. A. K lich- 


iX., Mik 
gan. 

NSWER: The application of our 

present tariff law in regard’ to 

fruits is covered in Paragraphs 734 
to 750 of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Act now in force. The paragraphs cov- 
ering fruits are as follows: 

“Paragraph 734. Apples, green or 
ripe, 25 cents per bushel of 50 pounds; 
dried, desiccated, or evaporated, two 
cents per pound; otherwise prepared 
or preserved, and not specially pro- 
vided for, two and one-half cents per 
pound. 

“Paragraph 735. Apricots, green, 
ripe, dried, or in brine, one-half of one 
cent per pound; otherwise prepared 


or preserved, 35 per centum ad va- 
lorem. 
“Paragraph 736. Berries, edible, in 


their natural condition or in brine, 
one and one-fourth cents per pound; 
dried, desiccated, or evaporated, two 
and one-half cents per pound; other- 
wise prepared or preserved, and not 
specially provided for, 35 per centum 
ad valorem. 

“Paragraph 737. Cherries, in their 
natural state, sulphured, or in brine, 
two cents per pound; maraschino cher- 


ries and cherries prepared or pre 
served in any manner, 40 per centum 
ad valorem. 

“Paragraph 738. Cider, five cents 
per gallon; vinegar, six cents per 
proot gallon: Provided, that the stand- 
ard proof for vinegar shall be four 
per centum by weight of acetic acid. 

“Paragraph 739. Citrons and citron 
peel, crude, dried, or in brine, two 
cents per pound; candied or otherwise 
prepared or preserved, four and one- 
half cents per pound; orange and lem- 
on peel, crude, dried, or in brine, two 
cents per pound; candied, or otherwise 
prepared or preserved, five cents per 
pound. 

“Paragraph 740. Figs, fresh, dried, 
or in brine, two cents per pound; pre- 
‘pared or preserved in any manner, 35 
per centum ad valorem. 

“Paragraph 741. Dates, fresh or 
dried, one cent per pound; prepared 
or preserved in any manner, 35 per 
ecentum ad valorem. 

“Paragraph 742. Grapes in bulk, 
crates, barrels or other packages, 25 
cents per cubic foot of such bulk or 
the capacity of the packages, accord- 
ing as imported; raisins, two cents 
per pound; other dried grapes, two and 
one-half cents per pound; currants, 
Zante or other, two cents per pound. 

“Paragraph 743. Lemons, two cents 
per pound; limes, in their natural 
state, or in brine, and oranges, one 
cent per pound; grapefruit, one cent 
per pound. 

“Paragraph 744. Olives in brine, 
green, 20 cents per gallon; ripe, 20 
cents per gallon; pitted or stuffed, 30 
cents per gallon; dried ripe olives, 
four cents per pound. 

“Paragraph 745. Peaches and pears, 
green, ripe, or in brine, one-half of 
one cent per pound; dried, desiccated, 
or evaporated, two cents per pound; 
otherwise prepared or preserved, and 
not specially provided for, 35 per cen- 
tum ad valorem. 

“Paragraph 746. Pineapples, 2214 
cents per crate of 1.96 cubic feet; in 
bulk, three-fourths of one cent each; 
candied, crystallized, or glace, 35 per 
centum ad valorem; otherwise pre 
pared or preserved, and not specially 
provided for, two cents per pound. 

“Paragraph 747. _Plums, prunes, and 
prunelles, green, ripe, or in brine, 
one-half of one cent per pound; dried, 
one-half of one cent per pound; other- 
wise prepared or preserved, and not 
specially provided for, 35 per centum 
ad valorem. 

“Paragraph 748. All jellies, jams, 
marmalades, and fruit butters, 35 per 
centum ad valorem. 


“Paragraph 749. Fruits in their 
natural state, or in brine, pickled, 


dried, desiccated, evaporated, or other- 
wise prepared or preserved, and not 
specially provided for, and mixtures 
of two or more fruits, prepared or pre- 
served, 35 per centum ad valorem: 
Provided, that all specific provisions 
of this title for fruits and berries pre- 
pared or preserved shall include fruits 
and berries preserved or packed in 
sugar, or having sugar added thereto, 
or preserved or packed in molasses, 
spirits, or their own juices. 

“Paragraph 750. Berries and fruits, 
of all kinds, prepared or preserved 
in any manner, containing five per 
centum or more of alcohol shall pay 
in addition to the rates provided in 
this title $5 per proof gallon on the 
alcohol contained therein: Provided, 
however, that nothing in this Act 
shall be construed as permitting the 
importation of intoxicating liquor in 
violation of the eighteenth amendment 
to the Constitution, or any Act of Con- 
gress enacted in its enforcement.” 

It may interest you to know that 
during 1923, the amount of duty col- 
lected under the above paragraphs 
was $7,509,069. 





“Of course,” gushed the sweet young 
thing to the handsome actor, “you get 
hundreds of mash notes. Tell me, do 
you write the answers yourself?” 

“I do,” he replied. “But,” he added, 
“my wife dictates them,” 
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Crawler Tractors 


Beats Them All 
mong the Trees! 


— orchard work there is no other tractor equal to Cletrac. Built 
close to the ground, Cletrac can be driven under low-hanging 
branches — right up to the trunks of your trees for a perfect and 


thorough job. 


With its abundant power, low-cost operation, compact build and 
short turning radius, the Cletrac is unquestionably the most suit- 
able tractor for the fruit farm. Its powerful engine and sturdy 
frame fit it for the heaviest kind of work. Its broad tracks insure 
positive traction —always—even on steep hillside jobs. And its 
“Snap” system of lubrication means thorough oiling — instantly 
and easily — by a push of the hand plunger. 


Write us today for complete infor- 
mation and the name of our nearest eS A FS CS A A A a CS CS 
THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. BG 


dealer, who will demonstrate Cletrac Cleveland, Ohio. a 
superiority for you. Please send full information regarding Cletrac 2 


Crawler Tractors. 1 farm —____a res. 


The Cleveland Tractor Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

















f. 0. b. factory for 
this powerful, 
sturdy, 2-horse- 
power “Z’’ En- 
gine equipt with 
Fairbanks- Morse 
High Tension Ro- 
tary Magneto. 


Every partis built to last 


When youinvest in anengine, the biggest value 
is the one that gives you the most depend- 
able service, lasts the 
longest and costs the 
least over a period of 
years. 

That’s why a half 
million farmers have 
bought “Z” Engines. 
These famous power 
plants are made in the 
world’s largest and fin- 
est engine factory. The 
country’s foremost en- 
gineers design and de- 
velop them. While the 
**Z’* has less parts sub- 
ject to wear,those parts 
are carefully made, are 
drop forged and spe- 
cially heat treated. 

Thelowprices aredue 
toour huge production. 
Sizes from to 
horsepower. See your 
local Fairbanks- Morse 
dealer or write for free 


Even thissmallexe 
haust roller pin is 
made from cold 
rolled sieel and 
case hardened 
to resist wear, 
Itis machined 
withinthe lime 
its of a fraction of the 
diameterof a uman hair. 


“ Pp ¢ 


Tie exhaust valve rocker 
arm is a drop forgi 
Points * ig. 50h 
“C” are heattreated to file 
hardness to resist wear. 


A 





The govrrnor lever is a 


I lever 38 B 

literature and see why (vop porene.t et J# 
“990 © . undcr goes thre i 

the “2” is the biggest fei mentsand isextreme- 


” 


*“‘dollar-for-dollar’’ 7) jor 


in order to resist 


value wear. 

PRICES 
2h. p. battery equipt $ 48.50 
Zh. p. magneto equipt 58.50 
3h. p. magnetoequipt 101.00 
6h. p. magneto equipt.... 153.00 


Pri 
tory. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Manufacturers - + Chicago, U.S.A. 


Branches and service stations covering every state in the Union 


@ 


eae 1 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. ; 

| Dept. 3381, 900S. Wabash Ave., Chicago | 

Send latest ‘‘Z” Engine catalog and complete l 


es quoted are cash f.0.b. face 
Add freight toyourtown 


“Every Line a 


Fairbanks- Morse 
Leader” 


Products 
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Subscribe to the American Fruit Grower Magazine | 





BUY Your Home 


at WHOLESALE 


Save’200 toISOO 
by buyin 
DIRECT fom MILL 


Now you can build the home of 
71059) your dreams with higher quality 











> 3 
ip Eten materials—lower cost—half the 
Big porch. Won- time! Advantages of volume pre 

derfu) value duetion lls bring von 


in our owWD 
of 














s tual savir f S0¢; in material 

costs! Every piece 

of t te size, marked 

hur shipped te You direct! 

Pre pr id nerth of Mason and 

on, See Vivon line and east of Mississippi 

The Lafayette River. No. waste. no skimping. no 

6 roome. bath, expensive spoil tig bnildings 
ball 2 eplen- 1 f¢ end wn rin} 

did closets . 7 

el Tome’ 25 heantif 





} purses 
reoms and 


»e 
pases to own this 
POD e€ . 





Book of Plans FREE 





Plans, pictures, specifications New 
“skyseraper’* method of home build 
ing ele y explained. You can judge 
for yourself, or ask 





any friend who 

knows material 
Croeme.bath. values. Write for 
porch,2 book today sure. 
Well planned ine Absolutely Free 
terior. A € No obligation. 
exterior 


LIBERTY HOMES CO. 


Dept. C-16, Bay City, Michigan 

















Fruit Growing in the Southeast 
By O. F. E. Winberg 














Co-operative Marketing 


HE MARKETING of fruit and 

produce has developed consider- 
ably during recent years, and we be- 
lieve that the producers begin to see 
more and more the necessity for dis- 
tribution of their products through co- 
operative organizations. However, 
the producer must understand that the 
full benefit of co-operative marketing 
cannot be secured until the co-opera- 
tive agencies control a greater amount 
of the tonnage. At the present time, 
the net results of co-operative market- 
ing has been principally the elimina- 
tion of unfair practices from which 
the growers suffered in years gone by. 

In order that co-operative market- 


ing shall come into its own to a 
greater extent than heretofore, there 
are certain fundamental principles 


that must be laid down for the co- 
operative organizations to follow, in 
order that their efforts may be suc- 
cessful. 


Should Not Be Oversold 


1. Every new organization must be 
based upon sound business principles. 
Those engaged in the organization 
work must take care not to make any 
statements other than those based 
upon actual sound business. 

2. The cost must be counted be- 
forehand, as far as possible, rather 
than after. In other words, the over- 
head expenses shoulti be calculated as 
closely as it is possible to do so be- 
fore an organization begins business, 
and the membership should be _ in- 
formed as to what the approximate 
expenses are going to be. This will 
avoid disappointment. High overhead 
has been responsible for the wrecking 
of more organizations than any other 
factor. 

3. The distribution of the com- 
modities handled by the co-operative 
organizations must be handled by per- 


sons competent in this line of busi- 
ness. The co-operative organizations 
must take into consideration § that 


there is a vast difference between an 
organizer and an executive. It is, 
therefore, important that the manage- 
ment of a co-operative organization be 
composed of men who are competent 
and absolutely honest, and who not 
only understand the business-in which 
they are engaged, but also understand 
it from the producers’ standpoint. 


Co-operation in Production 





4. It should be the aim of the pro- 
ducers to gradually develop co-opera- 
tion in production as well as distribu- 
tion. 

The elimination of waste in the pro- 
duction of any commodity is one of 
the essentials in successful competi- 
tion. Nothing but first class products 
shouid be shipped. Inferior products 
do not bring good prices, and there- 
fore. in the end, they are costlier to 
produce, 

Every 
towards 


organization should work 
producing a standard com- 
modity of the highest quality so that 
when it sends out quotations, the 
trade may rely on getting good qual- 
ity. 

While it holds true that supply and 
demand determine prices, it is also 
true that poor quality never brings 
the prices that good quality does. 

If it true that the producer re- 
ceives only one-third of the prices 
paid by the consumer, then should not 
the producer inquire into the reasons 
why and wherefore and gradually cor- 
rect that situation? May it not be 
that a commodity goes through too 
many hands before it reaches the con- 
sumer? Each handling of a commod- 
ity necessarily means an added cost. 


to 
is 


Producers Should Have Greater 
Control 
A greater control on the part of 
the producer of the handiing of his 


commodities from the time they leave 





the shipping point until they reach 


should be one of the 
This can 


the consumer 
aims of the co-operatives. 
be attained only through a gradual 
development. The sooner the _ pro- 
ducer becomes more independent and 
the sooner real business methods are 
introduced in co-operative marketing, 
the sooner will the beneficial effect 
reflect itself in a greater return to 
the grower. This cann6ét be attained 
in one year or even five or 10 years, 
because it must not be a change along 
revolutionary lines, but rather it must 
come as an evolutionary development. 
The producer must more and more go 
into business in earnest in order to be 
really independent. 

Legislation to relieve the farming 
situation is not the proper solution; 
governmental support in the form of 
credit is not the solution; the solu- 
tion rests with the producer himself. 
Co-operation today must not be based 
upon sentiment; it must be based 
upon hard, sound business methods 
that are practiced by any other suc- 
cessful big business. If agriculture is 
what we all claim it is—tHe greatest 
business in America today—then why 
should not the greatest business be 
handled as such? 

Bear in mind that as the waste be- 
tween producer and consumer is re- 
duced, it is possible for the producer 
to receive more in proportion for the 
commodity he is producing and for the 
consumer to pay less, thus making it 
possible to increase consumption. 
High prices to- the consumer are not 
conducive to increased consumption. 





Pecan Culture in the 
Southern States 
WHILE the growing of paper shell 


pecans has been. successfully 
carried. on for the past 25 years in 


many sections of the southern states, 
the success has not been general. 

The same rule that applies to the 
growing of any kind of fruit will 
apply to pecan culture, namely, thor- 
ough cultivation, growing of cover 
crops, ample plant food and spraying 
for the control of insect pests and 
diseases. 

In the early days of pecan culture, 
many people had the erroneous idea 
that a pecan tree could be made to 
produce and brought into bearing 
without much effort on the part of the 
orchardist. Long experience has dis- 
proved this idea. We find that the 
orchardists who have made a success 
of pecan growing are the ones who 
have recognized the fundamental 
principle underlying fruit production, 
namely, that wherever there-is not 
sufficient plant food in the soil from 


which the tree may draw, the de- 
ficiency must be supplied. In most 
cases, the amount of plant food ap- 


plied has been inadequate. 


American Fruit Grower Magaz¢ 





One of the most successful zrowers | 
of pecans on the Gulf Coast Theo 
Bechtel, of Ocean Springs, Miss. He 
applies from a ton to a ton anda 
half of commercial fertilizer per acre, 
and in addition thereto. he plants 
cover crops, which are plowed under. 
As a result, he gets a good crop every 
year. 

There is no doubt of the profitability 
of pecan culture in the Gulf Coast 
section. but the growers need not ex- 
pect good results until they recognize 


'S 


the necessity for adequate applica- 
tion of plant food, the growing of 
cover crops and good cultivation. 


The next item of importance is that 


of insect and disease control. of which 
the pecan scab is the most serious, 
particularly on certain varieties. such 
as the Schley, for example. Unless 
this disease is controlled, the supply 
of plant food. cultivation, ete. will 
not vield results. 


Pecan culture in the South deserves 
far more attention than it is getting 
at the present time. Pecan growing 
is an industry which will not only 
benefit the South, but it will be a help 
to the country in general. 
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San Jose Scale 
Conquered! 


This persistent pest is no longer 
a problem. It is quickly, easily, 
and effectively controlled by the 
use of Volck, an oil spray of @ 
new type, which has introduced an 
entirely new standard of effective 
ness ‘and safety in the control of 
insect pests, 


A Safe Summer Spray 


Volek can be applied in summer 
as well as in winter, whenever the 
scale appears, without injury to 
fruit or foliage. It not only kills 
the pests and cleans up the trees, 
but rids the fruit itself of the scale 
{even the red spots disappear), in- 
suring quality and fine appearance, 

It has been used as a summer spray 
for two seasons in the famous We 
natchee and Yakima Valleys, Wash- 
ington, where it has produced amaz- 
ing results on San Jose scale and 
codlin moth, and has been the means 
of salvaging many thousands of dol- 
lars worth of apples that would other- 
wise have been unmarketable. 


Used on Strawberries 


Volck has also given highly satis 
factory control over red spider on 
strawberries, and over scale and 
other insect pests on very tender 
plants where the high hazard of 
burning formerly made control ex- 
tremely difficult. 

In the citrus groves of Southern 
California and Florida the use of 
Volck has revolutionized pest con- 
trol methods, and has given amazing 
results even over the so-called re 
sistant scales, which formerly re 
sisted all efforts at control. 

Write for booklet and full in- 
formation on this new and better 
way to control insect pests and in- 
sure clean trees, big production and 
fancy fruit. 





California Spray - Chemical Co, 
204 Franklin Street, New York City 


Also: Watsonville, California; 
Yakima, Washington; Orlando, 
Florida: and many other centers. 






















We Work Faster” 


“Our farm runs like a 
machine since we got our 
fast-working Case tractor. 
It has speeded up all the 
heavier work—we never 
fail to plant and harvest 
our crops in good time. Its 
faster work has saved two 
crops for us that we must 
have lost without the Case. 
We have fewer horses, in 
better condition. Thresh- 
ing and silo filling are done 
when they should be. All 
because the work goes fast- 
er with the Case. 


J. I. Case Threshing, Machine Co. 
Established 1842 
Racine 


Incorporated 


Dept Ql Wisconsis 
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More Quality for Less Money 


—The trim-looking light-car classic pictured above is the Overland Sedan, 
a full-size 5-passenger 4-cylinder beauty patterned on smart modern lines, 
clean-cut, rakish, low. A roomy car, carrying 5 full-grown people in cozy comfort. 
Body finished in polished lacquer, a rich deep blue with flashing black and nickel 
trimmings—as handsome a light car as you ever looked at. 


Extra big doors—extra wide—easy entrance and exit to both front and rear seats 
. .- The Widest Seats of any light car built—new single-piece undivided front 
seat, 39 inches wide, 19 inches deep. Wider back seat, 45 x 18—Lots of leg room 
... Very latest one-piece Windshield—you can always see where you're going .. 


Big Wide Windows—more than 20 square feet of window space—longer, deeper 
windows mean clear, uninterrupted vision ... . New Cowl Ventilator—a modern 
big-car feature—a comfort only more costly automobiles give . . . Triplex Springs 
—with 30 inches more spring-base on a 100-inch wheelbase—easier riding, easier 


The new WILLYS driving... 




















A 27-horsepower engine—sturdy, reliable—fast on the straightaways, great on the 
FINA NCE PLAN hills—extraordinary economy on gasoline and oil . . . Sliding Gear Transmission 
offers easy time-pay- —three speed, selective—at the lowest price at which you can have a car with this 
ment terms at the low- modern transmission . . . 
est credit-cost in the - .- if you’ve been thinking that only one maker could build the car you could 
industry one step in and see this Overland Sedan. Here’s a modern closed car, priced at 
‘ only $595. 






Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. 


OVERLAND 


WITH SLIDING GEAR TRANSMISSION 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO. LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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PROTECTS 


ORCHARDS,VINEYARDS & 
SHADE TREES + AGAINST 
CLIMBING INSECT PESTS 




































REES and vines banded with Tree 
Tanglefoot cannot be injured by climb- 
ing leaf-eatinginsects. This sticky material, 
applied in narrow bands to the trunks, 
stops Climbing Cutworms, Canker Worms, 
Gypsy, Brown-tail and Tussock Caterpil- 
lars and Ants. 


Outlasts All Substitutes 
One pound makes 12 lineal feet of band 
three-inches wide. It remains effective three 
to four months—outlasting allsubstitute 
materials from 10 to 20 times. 


Tree Tanglefoot is quickly and easily applied 
with awooden paddle. For tree surgery noth- 
ing equals this material. It waterproofs 
crotches, wounds and cavities when nothing 
else will. Leading horticulturists everywhere 
endorse it. Seed, hardware and drug stores 
sell it. Prices: 25-lb. pail $11, 10-Ib. can 
$5.25, 5-lb. can $2.75, 1-lb. can 60 cents. 


An illustrated book on leaf-eating 
(86) insects sent free on request 


THE TANGLEFOOT COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 




















































Do you realize that in just about 60 days 2 
you will be applying your Calyx Spray? 


The fruit grower who sees to it that only GRASSELLI 
Insecticides go into the tank of his spray rig has taken a 
long step toward crop certainty. 

As the dilute mixture spreads over the trees he has the 
comfortable assurance that his orchard is PROTECTED 
—as far as chemical science can do it. 

In every fruit-growing and farming section, you will 
find a distributor for GRASSELLI GRADE— 

Arsenate of Lead Calcium Arsenate Lime Sulphur 

Bordeaux Mixture Casein Spreader 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


Founded in 1839 









GRASSELLI GRADE 
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HE WENATCHEE District Co- 

operative Association in a recent 
reorganization campaign reached the 
established goal of 75. per cent of the 
tonnage of the district. The neces- 
sary total of about 1030 cars was 
passed on January 23. 

The response of old members was 
excellent. At some points 100 per 
cent of them rejoined. A large num- 
ber of new members has also been 
added. Quite a number of large 
growers are absent: from the district 
at present, and it is expected that the 
tonnage will be further increased as 
these return home and as other con- 
tracts from outlying points arrive in 
the mails. 

The business organizations of the 
section bear a friendly attitude to- 
ward the association and this has 
helped materially to help establish 
the confidence of growers. 

The association recently joined the 
National Council of Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Associations. 





HE FEDERAL Trade Commission 

recently made a ruling that is of 
interest to co-operative members in 
general. The California Retail Fuel 
Dealers’ Association had by boycott 
and in other ways prevented the Hay- 
ward Poultry Producers’ Association 
and other co-operatives from buying 
coal direct from mines. The commis- 
sion executed an order forbidding such 
practices. The order will apply to 
co-operatives in general and will un- 
doubtedly help to strengthen’ the 
status of co-operative associations. 





HE Yakima Valley Grape Growers’ 
Union held its annual meeting at 
Grandview, Wash., on January 28. Dur- 
ing the year the membership was in- 
creased by 90 growers, amounting now 
to 225 members. A total business of 
over $100,000 was done during 1925, 
as compared with a total of about 
$45,000 in 1924. During the past year 
a total of $90,000 was actually re- 
turned to members for grapes sold, 
out of a total of a little over $100,000 
received by the association. The cost 
of operation was less than 12 per cent 
of the gross receipts. During the past 
season grapes were sold in 13 states. 
The association voted to request the 
state department of horticulture to 
call a grading and packing conference 
early in the spring to adopt standard 
grading rules for grapes. The tenta- 
tive grades of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture are under 
consideration, and it is expected that 
they will be adopted. 

The association is planning to con- 
duct an organization campaign among 
the grape growers of the Granger, 
Zillah and Wapato sections. The as- 
sociation has been operating from 
nine shipping points. 

The following directors were elect- 
ed: E. V. Wyant, R. R. Wardall, F. A. 
Norton, A. L. Thiele, Grandview; L. 
Alsbury, Benton City; W. Fisher, Paul 
Hamilton, Prosser; Emory Thompson, 
Sunnyside. The following officers were 
chosen for the year 1926: E. V. Wyant, 
President; F. A. Norton, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Thomas R. Robinson, Secretary, 
Treasurer and Manager. 





BOUT a year ago the United 
States Senate directed the Federal 
Trade Commission to make an inquiry 
regarding the growth and importance 
of co-operative associations, including 
comparative costs of marketing and 
distribution and of the extent and im- 





portance of interference with and ob- 





struction to the formation and oper- 
ation of co-operative associations. 

This investigation was assigned to 
the legal investigation division of the 
commission, and the work is now 
being actively prosecuted. A _ series 
of conferences with important co- 
operative organizations in the Middle 
West was held during January. A 
questionnaire was sent out during the 
past month. 





ARMERS of Pennsylvania did a 

business of $32,409,000 through co- 
operative buying and selling organiza- 
tions in 1924, according to the Penn- 
sylvania Bureau of Markets. Five 
large co-operatives operating in sey- 
eral of the eastern states transacted 
business amounting to $26,049,000 for 
Pennsylvania farmers, while 94 local 
associations made total sales agere- 
gating $6,360,000. 

About 41,400 farmers, or approxi- 
mately one out of every five in the 
state, are members of some form of 
co-operative association. The mem- 
bership of these associations increased 
by almost 4000 from 1923 to 1924. 





"THE CO-OPERATIVE marketing bill 
“H. R. 7893,” which was _ intro- 
duced in the House by Representative 
Haugen of Iowa, was passed on Jan- 
uary 26, with only slight amendments, 
by a vote of 358 to three. The same 
bill was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator McNary. 

The bill proposes to establish a co- 
operative marketing division in the 
Department of Agriculture and ear- 
ries an appropriation of $225,000 for 
the first year’s work. * The bill pro- 
vides the department with the author- 
ity to acquire and disseminate infor- 
mation on co-operation, to promote co- 
operative principles and practice and 
to call advisers to council with the 
Secretary of Agriculture on co-opera- 
tive activities. 





SECOND session of the American 

Institute of Co-operation will be 
held June 21 to July 17, 1926, at the 
University of Minnesota. This an- 
nouncement was recently made by 
Charles W. Holman, Secretary of the 
organization, after arrangements had 
been made with the university offi 
cials and with business men of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis in regard to the 
school. 

The school held at Philadelphia last 
summer proved a success from every 
viewpoint, and there was a good at 
tendance. It is expected that the 
course of instruction to be given the 
coming year will be even better than 
that of last year and that there will 
be an increased attendance. The 
school is an excellent training place 
for those interested in co-operation. 





‘Hy STORY of the California Fruit 

Growers’ Exchange” is the title 
of a 106-page booklet prepared by 
Miss R. M. McCurdy, Assistant: Secre- 
tary of the exchange. The subject was 
investigated for about a year at the 
exchange’s direction, and during this 
time records from every possible 
source were examined. 

The commercial growing of oranges 
in California was started in 1841 
where Los Angeles*now stands. Grad 
ually the plantings were extended to 
other districts. The marketing diffi- 
culties began when local consumption 
would not absorb the production. At 
this point the story of the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange begins. 

The story is told in detail in the 
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booklet. Besides giving a detailed ac- 
count of the exchange and its devel- 
opment, the booklet includes copies 
of the contracts and by-laws in use 
from time to time. It gives the names 
of officers and it enumerates the dis- 
trict and local exchanges. Records 
of shipments since 1886 are presented, 
as well as the f. o. b. returns to 
growers. 

CORRESPONDENCE course on co- 

operative marketing. is being of- 
fered by Cornell University under the 
leadership of Prof. W. IL Myers. 
Twenty-five people had applied for 
this course before it was available for 
distribution. 

The course presents a survey of 
farmers’ co-operative organizations. 
Special attention is given to market- 
ing enterprises, although attention 
will also be given to buying organiza- 
tions and other types of co-operative 
associations. Special emphasis will 
be placed on the business principles 
that are essential to success. 

The 15 lessons of the course treat 
the leading topics of interest in regard 
to organizing and operating co-opera- 
tive marketing associations. 





s¢s—NCORPORATION Plans for Fruit 

Marketing Associations” is the 
title of Circular 168, recently issued 
by the College of Agriculture, Colum- 
bia, Mo. The circular discusses the 
need for incorporating such associa- 
tions, the advantages, the costs, and 
the liability of members. It also gives 
instructions for incorporating, and it 
presents suggestive articles of asso- 
ciation, by-laws and an organization 
agreement. 





HE WENATCHEE District Co-op- 

erative Association, Wenatchee, 
Wash., is operating under a budget 
system. At the beginning of the year 
the probable tonnage to be handled, 
the probable expenses of each depart- 
ment, and the probable income are 
estimated. At each monthly meeting 
of the board the manager submits a 
report along with a statement called 
“budget comparison.” These state- 
ments indicate for each department. 
and each expense account: (1) ex- 
pense this month; (2) expense for 
same month last year; (3) total ex- 
pense to same day and month last 
year; (4) total expense to date this 
year; (5) pro rata of budget allowed 
to this date; (6) total amount of 
budget; and (7) present balance in 
budget. 

Such reports give members and the 
board a clear picture of the expendi- 
tures. at given dates, and they also 
show comparisons with the operating 
expenses of previous years. 

Eleven groups of items are consid- 
ered in preparing the budget. These 
groups are divided into many ac- 
counts, the expenditures for which are 
estimated separately. 

The budget for 1925 placed the esti- 
mated expenditures at $95,775 and 
miscellaneous receipts at $6700, mak- 
ing a net expenditure of $89,075. The 
estimates for some of the large de- 
partments were: sales, $23,900; ac- 
counting, $14,770; administration, $10,- 
900; and advertising, $10,000. 

A short time ago before the close 
of 1925 it was estimated that 960,000 
boxes of apples would be handled and 
that the cost of the service would 
amount to about nine and one-fourth 
cents per box, which would be the 
lowest per box cost of the association 
during the five years of its operation. 





"THE YAKIMA Fruit Exchange, Yak- 

ima, Wash., was organized on 
June 25, 1924, by three associations 
of apple growers in that section. The 
incorporation papers were filed on 
July 7, 1924, and on July 15 the or- 
ganization began operations. A capi- 
tal stock of $10,000 was issued and 
one-third was subscribed for by each 
of the member associations. 

During the past season the ex- 
change handled 132,401 boxes of ap- 
ples. The handling expenses were 
$8291, or 6.26 cents per box. Sales 
were made ins47 cities distributed in 
25 states, 
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Chrysler "70" Royal Sedan 
$1995, f. o. b. Detroit 





To All Women Who Do Not 
Ride In A Chrysler “70”— 


Whatever car you ridein— car which steers with such 
or drive, if you are one of | unbelievable ease that all- 
the great army of women __ day touring does not fatigue 
drivers—wecanpromiseyou —acarmadesosafe by Chry- 
an entirely new delight in sler hydraulic four-wheel 
the Chrysler “70”. brakes, and so compactly 
For the Cheyer "70" fers ene fer ney pacing 
literally all of the things implicit confidence in any 
which women want most in aimee. 


their own cars. 
Chrysler is admittedly the 


Comparatively few women, style leader among motor 
it is true, care to ride as fast cars—and that, of itself, is a 
as 70 miles an hour; but the genuine satistaction. 

power which is indicated by 
70 miles plus represents the 
utmost in acceleration, in 
smoothness, as well as in 


speed ability. 


The Chrysler dealer is eager 
to have you look at the 
beautiful Chryslers and give 
a leisurely inspection to all 
of their attractive features. 
And think of a car without Let him demonstrate its per- 
side-ssway — a car so easy formance to you. Drive the 
riding that you can travel car yourself—and then the 
at high speeds over cobbled _ next car in your family will 
streets or rutted roads—a be a Chrysler “70.” 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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CHRYSLER “70”—Phaeton, $1395; Coach, $1445; Roadster, $1625; Sedan, $1695; Royal Coupe, $1795; 
Brougham, $1865; Royal Sedan, $1995; Crown Sedan, $2095. Disc wheels optional. 

CHRYSLER “58"—Touring Car, $845; Roadster Special, $890; Club Coupe, $895; Coach, $935; Sedan, 
$095. Disc wheels optional. Hydraulic four-wheel brakes on all Chrysler “58” pas at slight extra cost. 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL “80”—Phaeton, $2645; Roadster (wire wheels standard equipment; wood wheels 
optional), $2885; Coupe, four-passenger, $3195; Sedan, five-passenger, $3395; Sedan, seven-passenger, $3595; 
Sedan-limousine, $3695. 

All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service every- 
where. All dealers are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler's attractive plan. 
All Chrysler models are protected against theft by the Fedco patented car numbering system, exclusive with Chrysler, 
which cannot be counterfeited and cannot be altered or removed without conclusive ev ce of tampering. 

Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All models equipped with full balloon tires. 
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Top-Dressing | 


A three-year apple test 
on the Clermont County Farm— 


ERE’S the story of a three-year experiment with nitro- 

genous fertilizers on apple trees. The test was per 
formed on the Clermont County Farm Orchard, Clermont 
County, Ohio, during the years 1922, 1923 and 1924, on 
bearing trees, now 12 years old, under both the grass mulch 
and the tillage cover-crop methods of culture. 














And here are the results as given out by Mr. I. H. Ballou 
of the Department of Horticulture, Ohio Experiment Sta- 


tion: 
Three-year averages—Yield in Pounds per tree 
Fertilizer Grass Tillage 
per Aere Mulch Cover Crop 
No fertilizer 86.7 80.8 
Nitrate of Soda 160 Ibs. 2214 2194 
Sulphate of Ammonia _ 128 Ibs. 250.6 295.1 
Note: An addition of 4-5 pounds of Sulphate was applied to each **Sulphate”’ 
tree, scattered under the ouler branches; and an additional 1 pound of 


nitrate was applied to each ‘*Nitrate’’ tree in the same way. 

Acid phosphate at the rate of 200 Ibs. per acre was applied 
to all plots. Varieties tested were Gano, Rome, Jonathan, 
Grimes, Stayman and York Imperial. 

The test demonstrates two things: 1. That nitrogen is 
profitable on apple trees. 2. That Sulphate of Ammonia is 
as good or better than any other quick-acting form of nitro- 
gen for apple trees. 

Apply nitrogen to your own orchard. Our free bulletins 
will tell you how. Write for them—today! 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
New York, N.Y. 


Berkeley, Calif. Medina, Ohio 


Atlanta, Georgia 


ee ee eee eae See aS = See Sa eae amerese4 
' A-4d s 
§ THE BARRETT COMPANY (address nearest office) : 
; Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia, 4, 

‘ ‘ . ' 
s 1am especially interested in............. ET ee ee ee ' 
' (Write name of crops on line above) 1 
s and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. ' 
‘ ' 
DR oe ere ieee oh ieka Sablnoes Ais coe Rad ae e RSS oaks ' 
‘ ‘ 
| siti ‘ 
p Address 20... ccc cece eee cence cence cree eee ee eres tt eeettenansenees 4 

















Built for Orchard Work 
Clark. Tractor 


Orchard Plow 


fierk 


TRACTOR oa 
a i Front view “‘~S 





levels and pulverizes the ridges 
that have been built up through 
years of plowing. 

The picture shows the disks pulling 
the soil away from the trees, but the 
gangs can be reversed to throw it 
toward the trees. 


You can now cultivate your orchard close to the trees 
without damage to the low-hanging branches. 

For the Clark ‘‘Cutaway’’ Tractor Orchard Plow, built 
especially for this kind of work, is equipped witb a gal- 
vanized sheet iron guard, curved to gently lift the branches 
over the machine without injury. E 

And because it can be worked close to the trees it quickly 


Plows and Harrows n One Operation 


The Clark *‘Cutaway’’ Tractor Orchard Plow fe ideal 
for breaking old hard sod. And as it will disk in a cover 
crop without requiring harrowing afterwards it saves 
time labor and money, The disks are forged sharp--an 
x at Caeay ree feature which prevents 
cracking, bending or chipping. ne 

Send for further information about this machine and 
free book, ‘The Soil and Its Tillage.’’ A postal will do. 


The Cutaway Harrow Co. ee Pe ay 


130 Main St., Higganum, Conn. Rear view 











Packed @ Faced from the Bottom 
Sa 


No liners or packing device needed 


HOGUE’S E-Z-PAK BUSHEL 


offers this exclusive facing feature and greater strength— 
better fruit protection—higher and safer piling —reduc- 
tion of shifting and crushing—distinctive display—fine 
storage qualities. 

The E-Z-Pak Bushel is the better basket for your finer fruits. 
Since its introduction in 1922, there has been a remarkable 
vearly increase in its use by thousands of progressive growers, 
because of the many excellent features of this package. 


10 FACTORIES— 
Write the nearest for prices and literature 


Licensed E-Z-PAK Manufacturers: 
Acme Veneer Package Co., Orchard Park, N Y. 
Webster Basket Co., - - - Webster, N Y. 
Hamper and Basket Co., - Bridgeton, N. J. 
Virginia CooperageCo., - - Cloverdale, Va. 
Ft. Valley Crt.& Lbr.Co., - = Ft. Valley, Cia. 
Zapf Fruit Pkg. Co., - - Traverse City, Mich 
Burlington Basket Co.,- - - Burilneton, In. 
Berrien County Pkg. Co.,- - Eau Claire, Mich. 
Bibb Basket Co., - - - - Macon, Gia 
Ielberta Crate Co., - - - Bainbridge, Ga 


All genuine stamped “‘E-Z-PAK"’—accept no substitute 


The E-Z-PAK Corporation, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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HE CALIFORNIA Fruit Growers’ 

Exchange has improved its meth- 
ods of handling low-grade lemons dur- 
ing the present season. Formerly, 
each local association disposed of its 
loose or cull lemons as best it could 
either to peddlers or by shipping them 
to the Lemon By-Products Company 
at Corona. 

During the past season the exchange 
took charge of the selling of these 
fruits. The better grades of loose 
fruit were sold in Los Angeles and 
the lower grades of unmerchantable 
fruit were sent to the by-products 
plant at Corona. 

During the eight months from Feb- 
ruary 20 to October 31, 1925, approxi- 
mately 300 cars of lemons were sold 
through this channel. The returns 
paid out to growers amounted to $176,- 
792.34, or an average of $2.21 per hun- 
dred pounds for everything sold. 

The fruit was sold to 165 individual 
buyers. The fact that all of these 
buyers purchased from the same 
| source and probably paid about the 
same prices kept them from bearing 
down on the prices unreasonably. The 
consumers of Los Angeles were sup- 
plied with a better quality of loose 
lemons and at fairer prices than un- 
der the former system. The shippers 
marketed as large or larger a volume 
than that of any previous season and 
returns were higher. Furthermore, 
the low grade fruit was kept off the 
eastern markets to a greater extent 
than ever before. 








"THE GRAPEFRUIT industry of the 

past year of the Isle of Pines, 
Cuba, has proved one of the most 
profitable in the history of the island. 
Practically all of the shipments were 
completed during October, 1925, since 
fruit arriving later than this comes 
into competition with that from Flor- 
ida and does not yield a profit because 
of the tariff in effect. 

Exports from the island to the 
United States of the 1925-26 crop ag- 
gregated 176,000 crates up to Decem- 
ber 31, 1925, while 200,000 crates were 
shipped during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1924-25. 

When the controversy over the Isle 
of Pines was settled about a year ago 
and the island was placed definitely 
under the ownership of Cuba, the own- 
ers of grapefruit groves in the Isle of 
Pines thought that the end of profit- 
able grapefruit culture had passed. 
However, the good prices received 
for the product during the past two 
seasons have encouraged the growers 
to place greater confidence in the 
fruit as a revenue’ producer. The 
groves are now being carefully tended 
and trees which were neglected for 
a time are being cultivated back into 
bearing condition. No new groves are 
being planted, according to the United 
States Department of Commerce. 








"THE REPORT of the Bureau of 

Agricultural Economics for the year 
ending June 30, 1925, shows that re- 
ceiving point inspection of fruits and 
vegetables was made in 226 terminal 
markets. Branch offices were located 
in only 32 cities, but inspections at 
other points were made by inspectors 
located in nearby centers. 

During the year 32,334 inspections 
were made at terminal markets. There 
was an increase of 3051 inspections 
over those of the previous year. In 
addition, 45,824,180 pounds of fruits 
and vegetables were inspected for the 
navy and marine corps; 1,174,221 
pounds for the Munson lines; 5.989.281 
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pounds for the United States lines, 


and lesser quantities for other inter- 
ests. Many thousands of pounds were 
rejected as a result of these inspec- 
tions and in other cases the prices 
were adjusted. 

Additional co-operative agreements 
were entered into with Maryland, 
Michigan and Oklahoma, which states 
had not worked with the federal de- 
partment in shipping inspection serv- 
ice before. Agreements with Alabama 
and Massachusetts were not renewed 
for the year, due to peculiar conditions 
existing in the onion growing sections 
in Massachusetts and to changes in 
methods of marketing vegetables in 
Alabama. 

A total of 127,500 cars were inspect- 
ed at shipping points. There were 257 
reinspections at receiving markets, 116 
of which sustained the original inspec- 
tion. 

Department officials pronounce the 
third year of inspection service a suc- 
cess from every standpoint. 





HERE is a potential market for 

American apples in Paris, but it 
will take time to develop it, accord- 
ing to Edwin Smith, United States 
Department of Agriculture Fruit Spe- 
cialist, who is making studies of the 
European fruit situation. The French 
classify apples as either cooking stock 
or dessert stock and pay low or high 
prices accordingly. Cooking apples 
have been selling at 85 cents to $2 per 
hundred pounds while dessert fruit has 
been selling at $3.35 to $6.75 per hun- 
dred pounds. The latter prices are 
beyond the reach of most Frenchmen. 

For Parisian use a dessert apple 
must be free from bruises and defects. 
Many American shipments have fallen 
short on this score. Adverse exchange 
rates and promotion of: the domestic 
product are two other factors in the 
situation. A better demand could prob- 
ably be developed than can be satis- 
fied by the French supplies. The prin- 
cipal problem seems to be that of 
transporting the fruit without damage. 
Direct shipment by steamer from 
American to French ports, followed by 
carlot shipments to Paris, offers the 
best promise of avoiding the damage 
from bad handling under present 
shipping conditions. 





URING 1925 a total of 10,000 retail 

fruit handlers in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland became members of 
the Retail Fruiters’ Propaganda As- 
sociation, according to a recent report 
of that organization. The principal ob- 
ject of the association is to encourage 
the use of greater quantities of fruit 
by the people of Great Britain. A num- 
ber of novel ideas are being pushed, 
among which are the distribution of 
orange peelers, grapefruit knives, cal- 
endars, booklets, etc. While it is the 
plan of the association to stimulate 
fruit consumption in general, it is de- 
sired to particularly encourage the 
consumption of fruit that is produced 
in Great Britain and its possessions. 





A BILL has been introduced in Con- 
gress by Representative Britten of 
Illinois which provides for the grad- 
ual adoption of metric units of 
weights and measures in merchandis- 
ing after a transition period of 10 
years. 

Under the proposed law, manufac- 
turers could continue to use any 
measures they desire in production, 
but commercial transactions are to be 
conducted on a decimal basis, which 
has already proved so advantageous 
in regard to money. The Britten bill 
establishes familiar terms for the 
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principal metric units. 
the meter will be called 
yard,” the liter will 
“world quart,” and 500 grams will be 
called the “world pound.” 

That there is keen interest in this 
issue is indicated by the fact that 
more than 100,000 petitions are on file 
with the Department of Commerce 
urging Congress to adopt metric legis- 


the 


lation. The legislatures of Illinois, 
California, North Dakota, Tennessee 


and Utah have memorialized Congress 
to pass such a law. 





NEW YORK has about twice as 
many people as Chicago, but it 
consumes more than twice as many 
peaches. The five-year averages show 
that New York consumes about 3939 
cars of peaches annually, while Chica- 
go uses only about 1692 cars. Pitts- 
burgh ranks third with a consumption 
of about 1000 cars per year. Philadel- 
phia uses about 928 cars yearly but 
receives considerable quantities of 
peaches from New Jersey by truck. 

New York is a great consumer of 
peaches because it is located between 
the great fruit sections in New Jersey 
and New York, and it is also the lead- 
ing market for Georgia peaches. About 
one-third of the total shipments from 
Georgia go to New York. The receipts 
from Georgia have averaged over 
2300 cars for five years. New Jersey 
markets about 395 cars of peaches in 
New York each year, and New York 
state sells about 621 cars in New York 
City. Only about 400 cars reach New 
York from all other producing sec- 
tions combined, and more than 200 
cars of these come from California. 

After Georgia has shipped about 400 
cars of peaches to Chicago each year, 
the nearer producing sections begin to 
supply that city with large quantities 
of peaches. Michigan sends about 250 
cars to Chicago each season, and IIli- 
nois furnishes nearly 200 on the av- 
erage. New York ships less than 100 
ears to Chicago each year. About 325 
cars are received by Chicago each 
year from Colorado, Washington and 
California, about 180 cars of these 
coming from California. 





Monthly Market Review 
HE FOLLOWING summary of the 
fruit marketing situation was fur- 

nished by the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics on Febru- 
ary 6: 

“Supplies of fruits and vegetables 
have been about 10 per cent lighter 
than iast season in December, Janu- 
ary and early February, mainly be- 
eause of light shipments of potatoes, 
cabbage, onions, oranges and a few 
less important lines; but apples and 
various fruits and vegetables, espe- 
cially western lettuce, came fully up 
to expectations. The shipments of 
fruits and vegetables for the season 
have reached a total of about 450,000 
cars, which is only one 
cent under last season’s figures. 

“The prices of fruits and vegetables 
are often considered high this season 
because of the attention attracted by 
such leaders as potatoes and cabbage, 
which have been selling from two to 
four times as high as last year; but 
onions, sweet potatoes, lettuce and 
apples are lower this season, and 
some of the less important truck prod- 
ucts have been selling at rather high 
prices. In general, the market has 
followed the usual winter course, 
moving up when cold weather inter- 
fered with current supplies and 
slumping back again as soon as the 
higher prices attracted heavier ship- 
ments, 


Apples Decline Slightly 


“A number of scattered declines 
amounting to not over 25¢e by the 
barrel and 10c-25e on boxed apples 


give a rather weak and draggy appear- 
ance to the apple market. Some 
varieties which were in light produc- 
tion have fully held their own, but 
such kinds as the Baldwin have been 
selling from $2 to $3 a barrel lower 


than a year ago, and various other 
kinds from $1. to $2 lower than in 


early 1925. 
“Boxed Winesaps. at northwestern 
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DEERING 


Spring’s Work 
and 
McCORMICK- 





PRING’S WORK is swift and efficient 
when McCormick-Deering Tractors, 
Plows, Tillage Tools, and Seeding Ma- 
chines are taken out on the fields. The ample 
power of these tractors and the quality and 
broad scope of the attached implements as- 
sure full use of valuable Spring time and the 
maximum saving of expensive labor charges. 
The burdens of production costs are kept 
down, giving you that early advantage to- 
ward profit, and the quality of the work 
adds appreciably to crop yield. 


Then, when the seed is in the soil, the ex- 
treme versatility of the McCormick-Deering 
Tractor carries on throughout the year. 


These tractors, besides being always ready 
for field and belt work, have the power 
take-off feature for running the mechanism 
of binders, corn pickers, and other field 
machines. They are equipped with throttle 
governor, adjustable drawbar, wide belt pul- 










































Showing 
McCormick-Deerirg 
15-30 Tractor and 
Little Genius 
3-bottom Plow 
















ley, platform, fenders, removable lugs, brake, 
etc. They have removable cylinders, unit 
main frame, and ball and roller bearings at 
28 points. They come to you complete—no 
extras to buy. They have plenty of power 
and long life. Made in two sizes, 10-20 and 
15-30 h. p. 


Now, with the full producing season ahead, 
see this popular tractor at the McCormick- 
Deering dealer’s. Sit in the seat at the wheel 
to get the effect of running it yourself. The 
dealer will demonstrate the tractor at the 
store or at your home. We will be glad to 
send you a catalog. 

















INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER ComMPANY 


of America 
(Incorporated) 






606 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Il, 
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Plows 


four-furrow moldboard 


types and sizes. 





McCormick-Deering P & O and Chatta- 
nooga—all types walking phows and middle- 
breakers, steel and chilled. Two, three, and 
and disk tractor 
plows. Sulky and gang, moldboard and disk 
riding plows. Orchard and vineyard plows. 
Special plows for every purpose. All standard 





































Grain Drills 


McCormick-Deering drills furnished in sizes 
5 to 24 furrow openers; 4, 6, 7, and 8-inch 
spacing; all types of furrow openers. Press 
drills and press wheel attachments. Also 
fertilizer drills, beet drills, alfalfa drills, one- 
horse drills, end-gate and broad-cast seed 
ers. McCormick-Deering lime sowers. 


Tillage Implements 


McCormick-Deering Disk Harrows in seven 
sizes, with or without tandem. Special 
orchard disk and reversible types. Tractor 
disk harrows. Spring-tooth harrows, eight 
sizes. Peg-tooth harrows, 25, 30, or 35 teeth 
to section. Wood-bar harrows. One-horse 
cultivators with 5, 7 and 9 shovels; also 
7, 9, and 14 teeth. 
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REMEMBER—“Better Farm Equipment Week,” March 15th to 20th, 












See the McCormick-Deering Dealer 
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shipping points ranged $1 less than 
last season and have been selling 50c- 
75c less in city markets. This poor 
price showing, with a marketable 
crop only about one-seventh larger, 
may be explained partly by the 
poorer color, appearance and keep- 
ing quality of the crop, causing some 
pressure to market a part of the 
holdings. If this is the correct ex- 
planation, the situation should im- 
prove now that a large proportion of 
the over-ripe, poorly colored and 
frosted apples are out of the way. 
“In Canada they had much the same 
trouble with frosted apples and poorly 
colored fruit, especially from the cen- 
tral provinces: but this stock has 
been about cleaned up, it is reported. 
Canadian exports have been a little 
larger than last season, amounting to 
nearly a million bushels. Prices in 
Canadian markets have averaged 
lower than last season. 


Other Fruits and Vegetables 


“While potatoes, apples, cabbage 


have. been the lJeading 
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truck erops have attracted notice. 
California and Mexican peas were ‘6 ” 
selling in February at $7 to $8 per BUY A GRADE 
crate. Florida strawberries declined 
rapidly from the opening high prices if you want “A‘ grade fruit to sell you 
but were selling in February in north- must do “A grade spraying. “You can’t 
ark es Sie 1 0¢ a art | depend on freak seasuns when bugs don't 
ern markets at ole to SVC per quar | eat and no seab appears."’ The first essen- 
which still is almost double the price | tial in an “A” grade sprayer—one that does 
of a vear ago.” | first-class werk for veurs and years, with a 
; See ees low upkeep cost. “‘A’’ grade materials ouls 
SLMS ; ure used in ‘Friend’ Sprayers, therefore 
HE CANADIAN government is con- they are the best and cheapest te use in 


ducting an interesting experiment ee 5 eee Se eee ee ee 
in marketing. It has purchased from EE EE Se te 
Canadian growers 25,000 barrels of | 
representative varieties of apples. The 
government plans to ship these apples 
overseas in order to help the growers | 
develop a market for the Canadian 
product, and it also plans to advertise 
fruit. 

The fruit was purchased subject to | 
government inspection. It will be! 
branded with the government stamp. | 
Growers will. receive the market 
prices. In the event that the gov- 
ernment makes a profit on the deal, | 
the surplus will be pro-rated to grow: | 
ers after deducting transportation and | 
selling costs. } 


Friend’ 





















Write at once for Free Catalog. 


‘‘Friend’’ Manufacturing Co. 
110 East Ave., Gasport, N.Y. 
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ear Blight Control in the 


Northwest 


PEAR blight destroyed 90 per cent 
of the probable pear crop and 20 
per cent of the Jonathan apple crop in 
the Milton-Freewater: district in Walla 
Walla Valley, Oregon, last year. It 
also caused some decay of cherries 
shipped out of the valley, the infected 
cherries becoming a sticky, gummy 
mass. Some prune twigs were infect- 
ed and blighted by the same disease. 
These losses are all due to the few 
seattered plantings of pears through- 
out the district, too few to be of real 
commercial importance, yet sufficient 
to carry enough blight to be a great 
menace to the growing apple industry. 
The prune and cherry industries see 


these pear trees as a potential handi- 
cap. 

The growers of the district under 
the leadership of former County Agent 
Bennion and Fruit Inspector Wilbur 
are freeing their community of this 
menace. Each pear tree is closely 
examined by an expert for blight, and 
all cankers are cut out and the 
grounds disinfected or the tree re- 
moved and destroyed. Trees having 
the infections cut out are later re- 
examined by the specialist and passed 
upon. Most of the pears are being 
pulled. 

Pear blight is a serious trouble 
every five to eight years, not often 
enough to force a regular control pro- 
gram. Pears are recognized as an un- 
profitable crop in the valley, and it is 


the concensus of opinion among the 
growers that all pear trees should be 
removed and no more planted. The 
organization, the sentiment, and the 
economic welfare of the district are 
all right for a real clean-up, and it is 
well under way.—Clayton L. Long. 





‘‘Cat Faced’’ Peaches 


HE TERM “cat faced” is commonly 

applied to peaches which are de- 
formed by scars or scabby spots from 
which the fuzz is absent. The diffi- 
culty has been attributed to a flower 
thrips which is often found among the 
blossoms. Recent investigations in 
Indiana indicate, however, that the 
injury is caused almost entirely by 
the tarnished plant bug, which is an 
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inconspicuous brown insect’ that 
breeds on a large number of plants 
but not to a great extent on fruit 
trees. It hibernates in the adult form 
in trash, weeds, etc. In the spring 
the insects begin to feed ravenously 
on anything that is green and juicy. 
They feed on the peach buds before 
they open and increase dropping of 
buds, blossoms and small fruits. In 
seasons of light bloom, they reduce 
the crop materially in many cases. As 
the small peaches begin to enlarge, 
the insects puncture them and suck 
out the juices. Apparently they also 
inject a poison which destroys the 
pulp in small areas, leaving a small, 
irregular cavity. The tissue and skin 
near this area die and the adjacent 
area becomes corky and bare of fuzz 
and grows more slowly than the rest 
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T is a comfort to feel that 

the tires on your car will 
carry you where you want to 
go no matter what the weather 
is or how bad the roads are. 


The great success of the 
USCO Balloon lies in its abil- 
ity todothat—and do it with- 
out harm to the tires. 


When you look at an USCO 
Balloon you will at once no- 
tice how broad and flat its 
tread is. With so much tread 
area in contact with the road, 
there is always adequate pur- 
chase for a hard pull and for 
sure braking action. 


Trade Mark 





TIRES ARE 








You get the same advantage 
that the wide, flat wagon wheel 
gave over the earlier narrow 
rimmed wheels. In addition, 
the USCO Balloon has a high- 
shouldered tread that takes a 
firm hold on the road. 


The cord construction has unusual 
flexibility. You get real balloon cush- 
ioning—comfort for the passengers, 
protection for the car. 


The USCO Balloon is made strong 
and sturdy. It will deliver length of 
service far beyond what its moderate 
price indicates. 

It carries the trade mark and full 


warranty of the largest rubber man- 
ufacturers in the world. 


United States @ Rubber Company 


GO OD 


my . 


Nii Vary ! 
wy 


ire 


Independent of nee or Weather 
if you use USCO Balloons 


For Ford Owners 


There is a U. S. Tire to 
meet every need 


U. S. Royal Balloons 
29 x 4.40 straight side 

U. S. Royal Balloon-Type 
os x 4.40 clincher and straight 
side 

U. S. Royal Cords 
30x 3% regular ; and extra-size 
clincher, 30 x 342 and 31x4 
straight side 

U. S. Royal Extra Heavy 
Cords 
30 x 3% clincher for commer- 
cial and extra heavy service 


USCO Cords 
30 x 3 and 30 x 3% clincher, 
30x3% and 31x 4 straight side 
USCO Fabrics 
30 x 3and 30 x 3% clincher 


USCO BALLOONS 
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of the peach, causing the distorted 
appearance. The insect causes most 
of its damage within two or three 
weeks after the petals fall. 

Unfortunately no satisfactory con- 
trol of this insect has been found. 
Since it winters on a large variety 
of plants, it would be practically im- 
possible to eradicate it in its winter 
quarters. Contact insecticides have 
not proved effective, since the adult 
stage is very resistant. Arsenical 
poisons are of no value. The Indiana 
Experiment Station is investigating 
this insect and it is hoped that satis- 
factory methods of control will event- 
ually be found. 





Effect of Low Tempera- 


tures on Oil Emulsions 


UBRICATING oil emulsions freeze 

at 15 degrees Fahrenheit. On 
December 28 a minimum temperature 
of 10 degrees Fahrefiheit and on the 
following day a minimum of 14 de- 
grees Fahrenheit was recorded at Fort 
Valley, Ga. These temperatures are 
representative of the Peach Belt, al- 
though in some sections an even lower 
minimum was reached. These tem- 
peratures freeze all types of lubricat- 
ing oil emulsions and sometimes cause 
them to break down, the oil separat- 
ing out and rising to the top. If 
this occurs, such emulsions are not 
only useless for scale control but 
dangerous from the standpoint of tree 
injury, and they should be discarded 
or repumped. 
Before spraying operations are 
started, the stock emulsion should be 
examined for free oil before and after 
it is diluted with water. If the emul- 
sion does not readily mix in the spray 
tank or if free oil or scum appears on 
the top, the material should not be 
used. It should then be repumped, or 
returned to the manufacturer for re- 
emulsification. 
It is often possible to save the stock 
emulsion after it has frozen by let- 
ting it thaw out gradually without dis- 
turbing. If the material has the ap- 
pearance of a perfect emulsion upon 
thawing, it should be shaken well 
before using so as to make the heavier 
soap and water at the bottom go into 
the emulsion. — United States Peach 
Pest Laboratory, Fort Valley, Ga. 





Does Electricity Speed Up 
Plant Growth ? 


ANY experiments conducted dur- 
ing the past 75 years to determine 
the influence of electrical treatment 
of the soil or the atmosphere on the 
growth and yield of plant life have 
given rise to various conclusions. In 
England, where the electrical treat- 
ment has been applied by charging a 
network placed high enough above 
the growing crops to permit of culti- 
vation with horses, increased yields 
are reported. Similar experimental 
work by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has failed to pro- 
duce any well-defined increase in 
yield. Eight years of experimental 
tests by the department have not 
shown any positive response by plants 
to electrical treatment of either the 
soil or the atmosphere in which the 
plants were grown. At the present 
time there is still a diversity of opin- 
ion concerning the influence of. elec- 











tricity in plant development, 
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Fertility and Crop 
Production 


HE SOIL fertility question has 

been investigated extensively in 
recent years, and an enormous litera- 
ture has accumulated on the subject. 
It is a relief, therefore, when a good 
book appears which summarizes this 
voluminous information and presents 
it in usable form for our convenience. 
Such a book is “Fertility and Crop 
Production,” prepared by S. F. Hinkle 
of Sandusky, Ohio. 

Mr. Hinkle became interested in the 
subject while conducting graduate 
study at the Ohio State University, 
and he prepared the book as a result. 
He reviewed the investigations and 
teachings of the leading authorities 
on soil fertility. His book is written 
in plain language, and he has succeed- 
ed to a remarkable degree in gather- 
ing together in condensed form the 
important facts pertaining to the sub- 
ject. The volume represents five 
years of direct effort and the reading 
of 12,500 references by the author. 
The material is presented from the 
standpoint of the principles of soil 
fertility rather than from the stand- 
point of the various crops, although 
definite information regarding the fer- 
tilizing of important crops is included. 
Considerable attention is devoted to 
the fertilizing of fruit and vegetable 
crops, as well as general farm crops. 
The book is well illustrated. 

The volume is offered for sale by 
S. F. Hinkle, Sandusky, Ohio, for $5.10 
postpaid. This price is quite reason- 
able compared with the prices ordi- 
narily asked nowadays for books of 


similar character. 





Apple Survey of the United 


States and Canada 

HE NEW YORK Central Railway 

has recently published a_ large 
bulletin which contains an ‘Apple Sur- 
vey of the United States and Canada.” 
The author is J. W. Rees, formerly of 
the New York (Cornell) College of 
Agriculture and for three years field 
organization manager for the Western 
New York Fruit Growers’ Co-opera- 
tive Packing Association. 

The bulletin is the result of a care- 
ful study of the entire apple situation 


of the United States and Canada. Mr. 
Rees visited most of the important 
sections in person. The production 


in each section is shown by maps and 
tables, and a discussion of the present 
situation and future prospects for 
each section is also given. 


The bulletin will prove of great 
value to commercial apple growers. 
Copies may be obtained free of 
charge from the New York Central 


Railway, Rochester, N. Y. 





Bulletin on Satsuma 


Oranges 


6QATSUMA Oranges in Northern 

and Western Florida” is the title 
of a new bulletin issued by the 
University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla. H. G. Clayton, the author, has 
made a thorough study of Sat- 
suma orange growing for 
years. The bulletin gives information 
on the selection of a site, setting the 
trees, cultivation and fertilization, in- 
sect and disease control, packing and 
shipping, and other aspects of the in- 
dustry. Those interested in the bul- 
letin may obtain a copy by writing to 
the Extension Division, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 





ULLETIN 416, entitled “Agricul- 

tural Production and Marketing in 
Atlantic County, New Jersey,” is the 
result of a recent survey. After dis- 
cussing the Atlantic City market and 
the important industries of the coun- 
try, the bulletin gives an account of 
the production and marketing of each 
important crop grown. Recommenda- 
tions are made in each case. Copies 
may be obtained from the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, New Brunswick, 
N 4. 
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ever. 


away. 


Touring Car - - 
Roadster - - - 
Type-B Sedan - 








They have announced im- 
portant refinements in their 
product. Always building 
an exceptional car, they are 
now building better than 


Better in many ways—in 
beauty, comfort, driving vis- 
ion, engine smoothness, 
snap, elasticity, and get- 


The simultaneous offering 
of lower prices and vital im- 
provements is made possible 


Special Type-A Sedan 


jw a wise investment 


NOW Detter than 


Dodge Brothers, Inc. have 
announced astonishingly 
low new prices. 





by a gigantic expansion of 
buildings and equipment. 


Ten million dollars so in- 


vested permit great savings 
through vastly increased 
volume and efficiency. 


Part of these savings goes in- 
to further betterment of the 


car. The other part goes di- 


rectly back to the buyer—in 
the form ofa price reduction 
that staggered the industry. 


Those who chose Dodge 


Brothers Motor Car in the 


Old Price New Price 


past invested their money 
wisely. Today they invest 
more wisely than ever before. 


Old Price New Price 


$875 * 795 Coupe - - - - * 960 * 845 

855 795 Panel Commercial Car 960 885 
1045 895 Screen Commercial Car 885 810 
1280 1075 Chassis - - - - 730 655 


F. O. B. Detroit 


Donce Brotwers (CANADA) LimitreD 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Dooce BrotTHers inc. DeEtTrrRoir 


DoDpDGeE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 





“ ITRUS PECTIN” is the title of 

Department of Agriculture Bulle- 
tin No. 1325. It was written by H. D. 
Poore following an’! investigation of 
the possibilities of manufacturing pec- 
tin from low grade citrus fruits. 
Heretofore the principal source of 
commercial pectin has been from apple 
pomace from vinegar factories. Mr. 
Poore believes that the lower grade 
citrus products offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for the manufacture of this 
product. The bulletin makes sugges- 
tions as to commercial production of 
pectin from citrus fruits. 

Y 








HE CANADIAN government has 
placed an embargo against the im- 
portation of fresh peaches, peach 
trees, .peach. pits .and other. peach 


—@) 


propagating material from Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi and the area east of these states. 
The object of the quarantine is to 
prevent the introduction of the orien- 
tal peach moth into the peach grow- 
ing sections of Canada. 

Shippers of peaches and peach prod- 
ucts into Canada from states west of 
those named must furnish a certifi- 
cate showing the point of origin. If 
the shipment is not accompanied by a 
statement of this kind, it will not be 
released by the Canadian customs 
officers. 

While the embargo is placed solely 
with the oriental peach moth in mind, 
according to Canadian authorities, it 
is expected also to improve the mar- 
keting situation for Canadian peach 


growers, particularly. in the Niagara 





district of Ontario, where large 
quantities of peaches are grown. The 
California crop still has the freedom 
of Canadian markets, it is true, but 
a large part of this production is 
canned, and furthermore, the Califor 
nia peaches ripen early in the season 
and offer practically no competition to 
Canadian peaches. 





Jones, entering the street car, 
stepped on a young lady’s_ toe 
“Clumsy wretch!” she exclaimed, with 
an annihilating look. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Jones: 
“if you’d had feet big enough to be 
seen they wouldn’t be stepped on.” 
Then the young lady smiled benignly 
and moved along for him to sit down. 
—Current Topics. 
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’ Special Six 4-Door Sedan 
$1315 


Advanced Six 4-Door 
Sed. 


an 
$1525 
Prices f. 0. b. Factory 
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Ajax Six 4-Door Sedan 


$995 


A New Nash 
Success ; 
Price f. o. b. Factory 




















: 
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The Market’s Greatest Examples of Value-Giving 


And they are roomy, comfortable cars. For Nash has 


In far finer performance, in looks, in rugged con- 
struction and in thorough quality, these Nash Special 
Six, Advanced Six, and Ajax models—at their at 
tractively low prices—are easily the value-leaders of 


their respective fields. 


There are nowhere cars at a like price to match them 
in smooth, quiet performance, in trigger-quick get- 
away, in pulling power thru heavy going, or in su- 
premely capable roadability thruout the full range 


of speed and power. 


exerted particular care in creating a body design that 
provides the maximum amount of seat space and leg 


room for all five passengers. 


The fittings and appointments are of choice char- 
acter and included, at no extra cost, among the major 
features of all Nash-Ajax models are 4-wheel brakes, 
full balloon tires and five disc wheels. 


There are sixteen models included in the Nash-Ajax 


lineand pricesf.o.b. factory extend from $865 to $2090. 


(3087) 
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Fruit Growing in South 


Africa 

HE LARGEST single orange grove 

in the world is located in South 
Africa, where citrus production has 
been increasing rapidly in recent 
years. It is now estimated that South 
Africa will be exporting about 7,000,- 
000 boxes of oranges annually by the 
year 1930. 

In 1911, there were a total of 985, 
#01 orange trees under cultivation. 
This number has been increased by 
1,610,990 trees since that time. Most 
of these trees were grafted. 

South Africa not only grows citrus 
fruits readily, but it also produces a 
number of other fruits to perfection, 
including apples, apricots, avocados, 
bananas, cherries, gooseberries, figs, 
pineapples, plums, quinces, melons, 
olives and peaches. 

South Africa has an advantage as 
a fruit exporting country in that its 
products reach the British and Ameri- 
can markets in the off season. One of 
the obstacles to development has been 
the heavy spoilage during shipment. 
As a result of the development of im- 
proved refrigeration on the steamers, 
this loss has been reduced to negligi- 
ble proportions. Co-operative market- 
ing and improved shipping facilities 
are causing a rapid development of 
fruit growing in South Africa. 


Michigan Soil Circulars 


HE MICHIGAN State College has 
issued a series of circulars on soil 
problems of. various counties in the 
state. The authors are M. M. McCool 
and J. O. Veatch. Circulars have been 


issued for several counties in the fruit 
section of western Michigan. Fruit 
growers interested in soil problems 
should write to the experiment station 
for the circular covering their county. 
The circulars contain maps showing 
the location of the various types of 
soil. 





Cross Pollination of the 
Windsor Variety 


PROPER cross pollination is neces- 

sary for successful sweet cherry 
production in the Hudson Valley sec- 
tion, according to the New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station. In 
a solid block of Windsor cherry trees, 
the set of fruit in a row adjoining a 
row of Black Tartarian was over 47 
per cent, while in the second row of 
Windsors it was 25 per cent, in the 
fourth row a little over 24 per cent, 
in the seventh row 21 per cent, in the 
ninth row 23 per cent, and in the 
tenth row 25 per cent. These figures 
show that the Black Tartarian pollen 
was effective for only about one row, 
indicating that the Black Tartarian 
should be interplanted in about every 
third row with the Windsors. Hand 
pollination of Windsors with Black 
Tartarian pollen gave over 50 per cent 
of a set in whatever part of the 
orchard it was tried. 

In the orchard in which this ob- 
servation was made, cross pollination 
doubled the yield. In other words, an 
orchard of half the size would have 
produced just as much fruit with 
proper cross pollination and with ap- 
proximately half the outlay of labor 
and expense. 


As an emergency measure, the sta- 
tion is planning this spring to cut 
blossoming branches from _ varieties 
suitable for cross pollination and to 
distribute these branches about in 
Windsor orchards in pails of water. 
It is hoped that by this means an in- 
creased amount of cross pollination 
will be obtained. 





Dr. Bailey Elected President 


R. L. H. BAILEY, former dean of 

the New York (Cornell) College 
of Agriculture, was elected President 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at its recent 
annual meeting. This is the highest 
honor the scientific men of the coun- 
try can bestow on one of their num- 
ber. Dr. Bailey’s long experience as 
teacher, investigator, author, editor 
and executive make him fully deserv- 
ing of this honor. 





URING the year ending June 30, 
1925, 19 companies or firms op- 
erating 23 manufacturing plants re- 
ported the production of 19,911,262 
pounds of calcium arsenate, 13,865,482 
pounds of lead arsenate and 3,544,887 
pounds of Paris green, according to 
the United States Department of 
Commerce. The production from these 
plants represented approximately 70 
per cent of the total production for 
the year, in the belief of department 
officials. e 
Most of the calcium arsenate is sold 
in 100-pound and 25-pound containers. 
Most of the lead arsenate is sold in 
100-pound and four-pound containers. 
Most of the Paris green is sold in 100- 


pound, 14-pound and one-pound con- 
tainers. 


RECENT article in the Iron Age 

points out that in 1860 there 
were 651 people for every 100 farm 
workers, in 1910 there were 727 peo- 
ple for every 100 farm workers, and 
in 1920 there were 966 people for each 
100 farm workers. 

These figures show clearly how the 
use of improved methods and im- 
proved machinery has increased the 
amounts of food which each farm 
worker can produce on the average. 
There were 2,000,000 less farm work- 
ers in 1920 than in 1910, yet the pro- 
duction of food was greater in 1920 
than in 1910. 





HE AUSTRALIAN dried fruit pro- 
duction for 1923-24 was as follows: 


Fruit Pounds 
PROS Scns ecmee-es Fores 1,028,168 
INNES fo. ioi 5 23k Neo ws-5's be Rist OD 1,169,975 
RM a een Na a St ewe erg Te 27,744 
| re ore ee ae 1,000,732 
Pears Se te ae 394.230 
Plums and prunes .......... 1,168.836 
OS a ee eae 12,473 
i ic. | ar 669 

WME Sob bois cow epee. 4,802,827 


AMERICAN Fruit GrowER MAGAZINE! 
Just a line’ to tell you that I am 
more than pleased with your maga- 
zine, which I receive and read regu- 
larly. It is certainly a wonderful 
paper. I receive some very valuable 
information from it, and I congratu- 
late you on your success.—J. L., Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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Propagation of Fruit Plants 


(Continued from page 10) 


calities. (Directions for budding were 
given in Part II.) 
Dwarf Apples 

Dwarf apples are not grown exten- 
sively in America but occasionally 
there are growers who are interested 
in them. They are propagated either 
on Paradise or Doucin stock, both of 
which are imported from European 
countries. The Paradise has a greater 
dwarfing effect than the Doucin. Both 
of these stocks are lacking in hard- 
iness for the most northern districts, 
but are satisfactory for the great ma- 
jority of the apple districts of North 
America. Ordinary varieties of apples 
may be either budded or crown grafted 
on these stocks, probably the most 
common method being budding. The 
Siberian crab is supposed to have a 
tendency to dwarf to some degree, 
the variety which is worked on it. 
The experience of the writer leads 
him to believe that there is a great 
variation in stock of this crab and that 
some of its seedlings exercise a dwarf- 
ing effect, whereas others give trees of 
standard size. 

Pear Propagation 

Most of the pears propagated in 
America are grown on French pear 
seedling stock, and practically all of 
them are grown by budding. For this 
purpose the stock is handled in exact- 
ly the same manner as is indicated for 
apples. It is possible to grow pears 
by root grafting, but for some reason 
or other, this practice is not wide- 
spread. Pyrus ussuriensis seedlings are 
beginning to be used in a limited way 
where hardier rootstocks are desired. 
This is an Asiatic pear and is usually 
somewhat hardier than the French 
pear seedlings. It is also supposed to 
be somewhat more blight resistant. 
It should be pointed out, however, 
that both its resistance to blight and 
its hardiness to cold vary tremend- 
ously and that one cannot be sure,that 
commercial Pyrus ussuriensis seedlings 
will demonstrate either of these two 
good qualities. If one desired to 
propagate pears, especially for the 
colder districts, probably the safest 
thing to do at the present time would 
be to piece root graft them on roots of 
Pyrus ussuriensis. 


Dwarf Pears 


A great many pears were formerly 
grown as dwarfs, both for home and 


commercial use. While the practice: 


seems to be less popular than was for- 
merly the case, there is still a con- 
siderable interest in dwarf pears. 
These are grown on stock of the An- 
ger’s quince. This is seedling stock 
imported from Europe. The pear 
unites readily with this quince root 


and makes a very nice growth in the 
nursery. The result, however, is a 
tree of dwarfed stature, since the 
quince root is apparently unable to 
furnish sufficient nourishment to the 
pear top to produce and support a 
large tree. These trees are always 
propagated by means of budding. If 
the piece root graft is used, the pear 
scion would be very apt to strike root 
and in a short while would be growing 
entirely on its own roots, developing 
thereby into a standard tree. 


Quinces 

The quince is a fruit which was 
greatly esteemed in ancient days, but 
has fallen into disrepute in modern 
times. Probably less has been writ- 
ten about methods of culture and the 
propagation of the quince than of any 
other cultivated fruit. It is propa- 
gated in this country pretty largely 
by budding at the present time. Seed- 
lings of the Anger’s quince stock make 
an excellent stock on which to bud 
this fruit. The budding operations 
are exactly the same as for apples. 
The bud has to grow two years before 
a branched tree is ready for digging 
and planting in the orchard. It may 
also be propagated by root grafting, 
but this process is seldom made use 
of. 

Until about 25 years ago a common 
method of propagating the quince in 
America was by means of mound 
layering. Quince trees were headed 
very low so as to grow in bush form 
and were repeatedly cut back nearly 
to the ground. This gave a_ thick 
growth of luxuriant shoots early in 
the spring. The mound of earth was 
thrown about these rapidly growing 
shoots. They readily struck root into 
this soil and in the fall, with the 
mound removed, each rooted shoot 
could be cut away, packed in the nurs- 
ery cellar and in the following spring 
lined out in the nursery row for fur- 
ther growth. At the same time the 
original parent tree would again pro- 
duce a new crop of shoots for further 
mound layering operations. This 
method is somewhat laborious and is 
slower than using seedlings which 
may be budded. It, of course, produces 
a quince on its own roots. Whether 
this is an advantage or not may be a 
question. One apparent advantage to 
the small grower would be derived 
from the fact that any sprouts which 
might grow from the roots of such 
a tree could be transplanted into the 
orchard or nursery row and would 
most assuredly come true to the type 
of the parent tree. 

In the next issue the propagation of 
stone fruits will be discussed. 


The Honeybee as an Aid in Fruit Growing 


(Continued from page 12) 


esting; the honey produced will be 
profitable; and the time required to 
care for the bees will be a compara- 
tively small item. Most of the work 
of caring for them can be done when 
other work is not rushing. Just how 
many colonies should be maintained 
is difficult to answer, because there 
would likely be different requirements 
in different localities. It is generally 
believed that the orchardist should 
have not less than one colony to 50 
trees to secure best results. 


Orchardists Should Protect the 
Honeybee 
Orchardists should take  precau- 


tions that they do not poison their 
friends, the bees, with the poison 
sprays used to fight insects. There is 
a real danger of poisoning bees if 
fruit trees are sprayed when in bloom, 
or if the spray is applied sufficiently 
to drop onto nectar-producing cover 
crops. To show that this danger is 


more real than apparent to most fruit 
growers, we would mention the fact 
that a careful survey in the state of 
Washington showed that the money 
loss for a season amounted to more 
than $50,000 in that state, and this 
included only the loss of the bees. 


There was the additional loss of fruit 
due to the reduction in the number 
of these essential pollinizing agents. 

Orchardists should not spray when 
the trees are in full bloom and should 
not apply the calyx spray until fully 
80 per cent of the blossoms have 
dropped their petals, all of which is 
consistent with the best spraying 
practices. 

From a study of all available exper- 
iments and from numerous observa- 
tions we must conclude that the 
honeybee remains one of the most de- 
pendable factors in successful cross 
pollination, and is the one agency 
which removes the largest element of 
ehance in the production of better 
and larger crops of fruit. 





Mr. O’Brien was having heavy go- 
ing on a slippery pavement in the 
days before prohibition. He slipped 
and sat down with force right in front 
of a judge who happened to know 
him. 

“O'Brien,” said the Judge, “sinners 
stand on slippery ground.” 

“So I see. Judge,” answered O’Brien. 
“But it’s more than I can do.”— 
Chicago Herald and Examiner. 
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ou keep 


ducks fat ? 


All you wise poultry farmers know. 
You keep them away from water all 
you can, otherwise they would swim 
off the best part of their weight. 





—and how do you tell 


By the Red line 
’round the top. Mil- 
lions of farmers have 
learned through ac- 
tual experience that 
Goodrich Hi-Press 
is the best wearing 
boot ever made. 


Goodrich 
Short Brown 


HI-PRESS Footwear 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
























































































































“Bright Lights” on the Farm 


The General Electric 
Company makes 
MAZDA lamps forall 
uses; the generators 
that supply the 
power; theapparatus 
for controlling and 
transmitting it over 
great distances; and 
the materials for 
installing electric 
service in homes, on 
farms, in factories, 
on streets and high- 
ways—every where. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Why not? 


Lights that fill the rooms with cheer 
and make guests welcome—the 
best entertainment by radio—a 
“bite to eat” from a glowing grill 
—all these things electricity can 
bring to youth on the farm. 


And others more important. It 
will take the drudgery out of 
work, and make farming more 
profitable. 
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fer is to introduce Evergreens as 
ornamentals,so send me with your S253 
1c the name of some neighboring 
bome owner to whom | can sendmy 
estalog and advertising literature. 


BUY DIRECT FROM 
GROWER--SAVE 50%, 


I have no agents--no travelers--no }4 
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1 save you 60 per cent. 
at, [am the largest Grower 
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| Ground Almonds 


Grow them in your garden. 

A delicious nut with a fla- 
vor resembling the Cocoa- 
nut or the Almond. Meat 


yieldingfrom 200 to 300 
nuts in a hilt and will do 
wellin any kind of soil. 


Plantinthe spring the 
same as potatoes and a big 
crop can be expected about 
poe harvest time. Grow 
some for the children. 
Everybody likes them. 
Send 10 cents in aile sroricent 


stamps for a pacicage of 
muts or 25 cents fer S$ packete. 
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nem = BexA,. NEW 


Beautiful Gladiolus: 


RAINBOW COLLECTION—I1 bulb each of | 
30 different varieties, not labeled, including 
Holland Giant, ete., | 
$1 postpaid. Will bloom thissummer. Satis- | 
faction guaranteed or money back. 

Send for my interesting 32-page illustrated 
Gludiolus Catalog. It's FREE. i 


HOWARD M. GILLET, Gladiolus med 
LEBANON, _N. Y. 


APPLE TREES 
$c to 20c each 
| Burgess Seed Plato Catatog FREE 


FRUIT & ORNAMENTALS, 


SHRUBS Lowest ener ets 


4.25. 10 Spires 
AL 


“plan. WE PAY “ALLE TRANS. 
4.0TTO & SON NURSERY CO., 142 Nichols St. Rochester, N. Y. 









Tells how, when 


1926 Garden Guide. F 
‘and what to plant. 


’ CONDON BROS., Seedsmen, £9c* fiver Valley Seed F 





My ‘suaccy AO TERS 


All Shades, All Colors, Mammoth 
Flowers. We tell you how to grow 
them. Write today—we will send 
you enough seed to grow 150 beauti- 
ful Giant Shaggy Asters. Also Big 


Send twocents in stamps to cover Bed Farm 
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same: and Girls’ ‘Clubs - 


O YOU know what the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club movement is and what 
it stands for? 

Mothers and fathers of farm boys 
and girls are, or should be, greatly in- 
terested in this nation-wide move- 
ment for the training and development 
of future good citizens. Parents whose 
children are already enrolled should 
give them every aid and encourage- 
ment. If the work has not been 
started in their community, someone 
with organizing ability should write 
to the state college or university ex- 


| tension department for detailed in- 
| formation on the formation of the 


boys’ and girls’ clubs. 
Many Projects Offered 


Briefly, groups of boys and girls in 
the community band themselves to- 
gether for one season for the com- 
pletion of the particular “project” in 
which they have greatest interest. 
They may choose from a long list of 
projects, such as fruit growing, dairy- 
ing, pig raising, sheep raising, calf 
raising, poultry raising, gardening, 
manual arts or handicrafts, canning, 
baking, sewing, home _ beautification 
and many others of equal interest and 
value. They organize a club with 
regular officers and an adult club ad- 
visor. Then there are county club 
leaders and one state leader with a 
corps of assistants in most states. 
The United States Department of 
Agriculture and the state college ex- 
tension services co-operate in organ- 
izing and carrying on the work in the 
various states. 

Each member of the club will have 
his own pig, or calf, or sheep, or gar- 
den plot, or section of orchard with 
which to work out his chosen proj- 
ect. In many of the livestock regions 
bankers have arranged to loan young- 
sters the money with which to pur- 
chase pure bred stock, the money to 
be paid back on the completion of 
the project. or when earned. Each 
member will receive thorough instruc- 
tions in the most approved methods 
for carrying out his particular proj- 
ect from the United States Department 
of Agriculture and from college bul- 
letins and circulars. He is to keep 
detailed and accurate records of his 
time, all expenses and_ receipts, 
weight gains and other changes. He 
vies with the other members of the 
club to make his orchard plot most 
profitable, his pig gain the fastest at 
the smallest cost, or his calf grow 
into the most perfect cow. The club 
also sponsors stock judging teams 
which compete at county and_ state 
fairs and national ,shows. He _ will 
learn to score livestock correctly. 


Girls Enter All Projects 
Girls as well as boys enter the live- 
stock, horticulture, poultry and = gar- 
dening clubs. And for that matter we 
find boys in the sewing, baking and 
canning clubs. One canning team 
which won national honors during the 


war period consisted of one boy and 
two girls, and the boy was the real 
leader of the team! 


Various problems must be com- 


pleted by those entering the house- 
hold projects, which include baking, 
canning and sewing. 
girls will have lessons in bread bak- 
ing, cake baking, biscuit baking, etc. 
The sewing girls will learn to darn a 
stocking ever so neatly, and to make 
lingerie, 
| things. 

| make preserves, pickles and jellies and 
to can everything, whether fruit, meat 
or vegetable. And their products look 
and taste. wonderful!y and never -spoil 


Baking club 


dresses and many . other 
Canning girls will learn to 








(at least we wouldn’t expect them 
to). 

At the end of the season in the fall 
of the year, each club member has 
his (or her) neatly written reports 
and his fat porker, trio of fine chick- 
ens, well-fed calf, dairy cow, sheep, 
fruit exhibit from his orchard, vege- 
tables from his garden plot, loaf of 
bread, cake, canned fruit or dress 
which he (or she) will exhibit first at 
the county fair and then at the state 
fair. The reports and products wil 
be scored and the boys and girls re 
ceiving the highest scores in their par- 
ticular projects will be declared state 
winners. They receive various badges 
and ribbons, and best of all, worth 
while trips with all expenses paid to 
the state cofMege summer session for 
two weeks, to world fairs, to Wash- 
ington, D. C., or to other places of 
equal interest. 


750,000 to Enroll in 1926 

More than 600,000 boys and girls in 
the United States, between the ages 
of nine and 18 years, enrolled for and 
completed their ¢lub projects each 
year during 1924 and 1925, and three- 
quarters of a million young people 
are expected to complete their work 
this year. Just think what a big thing 
it is when 750,000 young people from 
every state in the Union band them- 
selves together in such worth while 
work! 

Last year for the first time a na- 
tional competition was held, when the 
grand champions in each club project 
were named. More than 1200 boys 
and girls, each a winner in his or 
her particular propect in one of the 
48 states, competed for final honors at 
Chicago. The national champions 
were rewarded with loving cups, 
watches and other prizes. Then judges 
selected the most perfect boy and the 
most perfect girl from the standpoint 
of health and physical proportion. 


Many Benefits Noted 

But prizes represent a small part of 
the benefits derived from participa- 
tion in club work. Young people will 
want to stay on the farm when they 
find the work interesting and learn 
how to make it a financial success. 
They are taught the newest and best 
methods for the different phases of 
farm work through their club projects, 
and thus the foundation for later suc- 
cess is laid. They will take a _ real 
interest in all farm problems and may 
be a great help in solving some of 
their parents’ problems. They gain 
an incentive for further study and 
training which usually leads to a 
college education. They learn leader- 
ship and gain much needed confidence 
in themselves through work and com- 
petition, and a few gifted leaders and 
organizers are what the farmers need 
right now! They learn to work to 
gether in harmony, and this training 
should later enable them to make a 
real success of co-operative associa- 
tions. 

Ye Editor knows’ whereof. she 
speaks—she comes of a club work 
family. She was twice a state winner 
in her home state and her two broth- 
ers were state champions in their 
chosen projects a few years ago. She 
went to college and was graduated 
with honors in home economics with 
a journalism major, and both brothers 
will graduate this June, one in agri- 
culture with a major in horticulture 
and the other in logging engineering. 
The writer wants to say right here 
and now, for all the world to read. 


that club, work is ,the biggest thing , 
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that ever happened to her and her 
brothers. 

And this is only one family! There 
are thousands of other similar cases 
that might be cited should space per- 
mit. Our college now has a “4 H 
Club” of more than 50 members, with 
the number increasing year by year, 
composed entirely of former club 
workers. And most of the members 
are outstanding among the student 
body of 4000 for scholarship and prom- 
inence in student activities. They 
learned the qualities that make for 
leadership while in club work. 


Club Workers’ Motto 


No club worker could fail to become 
a fine, upstanding successful citizen if 
he lives up to the “4 H Club” motto— 
the slogan of all club workers. The 
“4 H’s” stand for the equal develop- 
ment of the hand, head, health and 
home. And occasionally a fifth “H” 
is added for happiness. All club 
workers who complete their project 
are given “4 H”’ badges, and state 
winners receive “5 H” pins. The 
symbol of the club work movement is 
a green four-leaf clover with an “H” 
in each of the four leaf sections. 

Wouldn’t you like your sons and 
daughters to have the privilege of 
wearing the “4 H” badge with all 
that it stands for? Then, urge them 
to enroll at once for the project in 
which they have greatest interest. 
Now’s the time! 





Have Fewer Dust Catchers 


THis year when we are in the 

throes of spring housecleaning, 
why not get rid of the too-numerous 
small knick-knacks that have accumu- 
lated on the piano, mantel and tables 
and serve merely as dust catchers in 
our homes? And while we’re at it we 
might as well carry off to the attic 
those terrible almost-life-size,  gilt- 


framed portraits of great-grandfather 
and great-aunt Mary. 

All this sounds desperate, but the 
case is desperate! 

“Here we've been given all these 
things on various birthday and wed- 
ding anniversaries throughout the 
years, and now we're advised to throw 
them away,” we argue. “Now that 
red plush album on the center table 
was a wedding present, and that 
yellow mug was bought at a fair in 
1905, and that box of fancy marbles 
was Junior’s plaything, and those 
baskets came from a church bazaar, 
and that ornate clock that never did 


keep time was another wedding 
present. How can I throw them 
away?” 


Start a Curio Room 


We don’t expect to throw away any- 
thing worth while. But our homes 
will be much more charming and in- 
viting-looking, as well as more easily 
kept bright and shining, if we keep 
the living room free from little, use- 
less bric-a-brac of every description. 
We can choose the ones which really 
have some sentimental value and set 
aside a curio room in the house, if we 
must have them on display, or they 
may be neatly packed and stored in 
the attic. One or two beautifully 
colored and proportioned vases, a 
pair of candlesticks and a pair of book 
ends are about the only small articles 
needed in the living room. 

Then, if we really must have those 
portraits before our eyes, we can hang 
them in our bedrooms—that’s where 
personal things like photographs be- 
long anyway. But a few smaller pic- 
tures on suitable subjects and in 
lovely colors would be so much more 
appropriate for the living room. Even 
one or two carefully chosen magazine 
prints, reproductions from famous 
etchings and oils, might well be used, 
if we had not the means of purchasing 
more expensive pictures, 


Recipes for Spring Salads 


NE OF the first sure signs of spring is manifested by the natural craving 
on the part of the human race for green things to eat. The person does 
not live who fails to look forward to the first rhubarb pie, crisp red radishes, 


tender green onions, and tasty, colorful salads! 
spring, just as are jonquils, dandelions and crocuses. 


These are true harbingers of 
In no way can this 


craving for green things be satisfied more completely and with greater variety 


than through salads. 


of only a few here: 


Combination Vegetable Salad | 

Shredded lettuce, diced celery, cooked 
carrots and radishes, onion cut very fine 
and bits of cheese form one good com- 
bination. The cheese adds color and 
flavor. Chopped sweet pickles add a de- 
lightful flavor to any vegetable combi- 
nation. Cooked beets cut fine may be 
used in the place of carrots. Arrange for 
individual service on crisp, curling lettuce 
or cabbage leaves. Season with salt, pep- 
per, sugar and vinegar, or mayonnalse or 
boiled dressing. 


Combination Vegetable Salad I! 

Empty can of string beans or peas in 
pan and boil for 10 minutes (precaution 
against possible botulinus poisoning). Cool 
completely. Marinate beans or peas in 
boiled dressing or a little vinegar for 30 
minutes before mixing with other salad 
ingredients. Combine with celery, rad- 
ishes, onions, bits of cheese, sweet pickle 
or any other suitable vegetable at hand. 
Salad greens should always be cool and 
crisp. Pimento, finely chopped, may be 
added for color. Any good, tart dressing 
is suitable. 


Cabbage and Beet Salad 
Combine shredded cabbage with 
chopped, pickled beets, celery and a very 
little onion or onion juice for flavor. 
Serve family style in a bowl attractively 

garnished or on individual plates. 


Shamrock Salad 


Cut off the stem end from a nicely 
shaped sweet green pepper and remove 
seed center. Grate cheese into a small 
quantity of mayonnaise or boiled dressing 
until a stiff mixture is formed. Stuff pep- 
per with cheese and set in cold place for 
several hours before serving. Slice with 
sharp knife and arrange on crisp lettuce 
leaves, three slices to the serving, with 
a spoonful of mayonnaise where the slices 
come together. Garnish with a strip of 
red pimento across each slice. 


Cheese and Apple Salad 

Wipe and pare apples and shape into 
small balls with a French vegetable cut- 
ter. Marinate with French dressing and 
let stand until chilled. Mash a cream 
cheese and add Worcestershire sauce, 
salt and chopped.canned pimento to taste. 
Shape into bali ishime: #iz6 as apple balls, 


. _ having half as many. Cottage cheese may 


be used for cheese: balls. Arrange on hed 





They are made out of every known fruit or vegetable in 
an endless number of flavor and color combinations. 


Space permits the use 


of lettuce leaves with a ripe olive center 
for each plate. Serve with French dress- 
ing or mayonnaise. 


Peanut Salad 


Shell, skin and chop 1 pt. peanuts; 
there should be % c. Add 1 ¢. finely cut 
celery (chilled and drained). Marinate 
with French dressing. Wipe sweet pep- 
pers, cut in halves lengthwise, and re- 
move seeds. Arrange peppers on lettuce 
leaves and fill with prepared mixture. 
Garnish top of each serving with thin 


slices of radish overlapping one another. 


Celery and Cabbage Salad 

Remove outside leaves from a small, 
solid white cabbage and cut off stalk 
close to leaves. Cut out center and shred 
center with sharp knife. Let stand 1 
hour in cold or ice water. Drain, wring 
in double cheesecloth, to make as dry as 
possible. Mix with equal parts of celery 
cut in small pieces. Moisten with cream 
dressing and refill cabbage. Arrange on 
folded napkin and garnish with celery 
tips. parsley sprigs and tulips made from 
small red radishes. 


Asparagus Salad 


Drain and rinse stalks of canned as- 
paragus. Cut rings from bright red pep- 
pers or pimento % inch wide. Place three 
or four stalks in each ring. Arrange on 
lettuce leaves and serve with mayonnaise 
seasoned with horse radish sauce. 


Boiled Dressing 


1 T. flour \% T. salt 
1149 T. sugar 1 t. mustard 
i, c, vinegar 14 c. milk 


114 T. melted butter Yolks of 2 eggs 
Cayenne 
ingredients, add egg yolks, 
then milk, and lastly add vinegar grad- 
ually. Cook in double boiler until thick, 
stirring constantly. Add butter just be- 
fore removing from fire. If too thick add 
more vinegar or milk until of right con- 
sistency and flavor. 
Table of Abbreviations 
1 t. equals 1 teaspoon. 
1 T. equals 1 tablespoon. 
1 ce. equals 1 cupful. 
1 pt. equals 1 pint. 
.¢) All measures leyel, 
Note.—Recipes for other salad 
ings given in May, 1925, issue. 


Mix dry 


dress- 


4 







Trouble 
getting help? 


ETTING help at harvest time is a problem for 
every farm. That is one reason why the de- 
mand for electricity on farms has grown so much. 


In Red Wing, Minn., W. A. Cady can harvest his 
corn much earlier than his neighbors, because 
he cures it electrically, He has equipment which 
reduces the handling of grain before it is ready 
to use as feed, from five operations to one. He 
has electric milkers, cream separators, pumping 
and heating equipment and other productive and 
labor-saving devices. 


The Committee on Relation 
of Electricity to Agriculture 
iscomposedof economistsand 
engineers representing the 
U. S. Depts. of Agriculture, 
Commerce and the Interior, 
Amer. Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, National Grange, 
Amer. Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, Individ- 
ual Plant Manufacturers, 
General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American 
Home Economics Ass’n., 
National Ass'n of Farm 
EquipmentManufacturers, 
and the Nattonal Electric 
Light Association. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Experiments in seventeen states are helping to 
develop machinery which will make electricity 
profitable to the farmer as well as making life 
pleasanter for him and his family. 


Groups of farmers who are ready to buy the 
necessary appliances will always find their light 
and power company ready to cooperate with 
them in any movement for farm electrification 
that is economically sound. 




















Water supply backed by Crane 


“‘Backed by Crane” says everything about the design, 
materials, construction, dependability, and economy 
of the Crane Water System and the Crane Water Soft- 
ener. The added health, comfort, and convenience more 
than repays you in the first year for the initial invest- 
ment. The long life, assured by all Crane materials, 
gives you low-cost service for many more years. Write 
for illustrated free booklets and name of nearest dealer. 


CRANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicage 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities 
Nasional Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal and St. Johns, Que. 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, SHANGHAI 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MQNTREAL aa 
. CRANE-BENNETT, LTD., LONDON ; ‘ + 
C® CRANES PARIS. BRUSSELS SS 
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You Can Afford 


The KIMBALL 


— Because it is the greatest value in a piano that your 
money can purchase. The KIMBALL Piano is famous for 
tone and durability. You want the best in other articles for 
your family, and you want the best in music even more, be- 
cause it represents educational opportunities, happy social 
evenings for the young people, and home enjoyment for all. 


Can you be satisfied with less, when a KIMBALL Piano offers 
a value that the same money cannot buy elsewhere? 
Perhaps a KIMBALL Player Piano would appeal to those 
of the home who do not play. 


Write us. Our nearest dealer can show 
you various styles— mail the coupon. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


(Established 1857) 


Gen’l Offices and Sales Depts.: 
306 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 





— ame 
W. W. KIMBALL CO., Dept. G 

306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please mail catalog and information 
on instrument marked X: (JK IMBALL Upright 
Pianos (}]KIMBALL Player Pianos (]KIMBALL 
Grand Pianos | KIMBALL Reproducing Pianos 
IKIMBALLPhonographs. (Send nearest dealer’s 
name. 


Home ; re Kimball Phonograph 
Address Model Y 











Zin¢|nsutated 
_ @nthony Fence 
Banner.z:.Posts 


With every roll of Anthony Fence 
your dealer will give you our writ- 
ten guarantee that it will outlast 
or equal in service any other fence 
now made, of equal size wires and 
used under the same conditions, 


Banner Steel Posts 


Railroad rail design—the strongest known form of cone 
struction. Large, slit-winged anchor plate, roots firmly 
into the ground. 


See Our Dealer in Your Vicinity 


Other Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes Barre, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, St.Paul, Oklahoma City, Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, SaltLakeCity 





mosaic disease of the plants. 











| solution which he proposed. 





American 


Variety Selection for the 
Roadside Market 
(Continued from page 4) 


Some 
varieties are less susceptible than 


| others to this trouble. The red va- 


rieties named below have been found 
to be partly resistant or to contract 
the disease slowly: 


June Ontario 
Herbert Cuthbert 
Latham 


For black raspberries, Black Pearl, 
Cumberland, Plum Farmer and Gregg 
are suggested as being best suited 
for the roadside market. The Colum- 
bian among the purple varieties and 
the Ranere and Erskine Park among 
the everbearing raspberries complete 
the list for the raspberries. 

There now remains only the black- 
berry and of this fruit there are sev- 
eral excellent cultivated sorts which 
would add materially to the variety 
and attractiveness of the fruit display 
on the roadside stand. Seven kinds 
are recommended particularly for this 
purpose, including: 


A\cawam Kittatinny 
[Eldorado Rathbun 
Firie Snyder 


Taylor 

One dewherry, Lucretia. is worthy a 
place in the small fruit planting, 
either for home consumption or for 
the roadside trade. 

Practically all of the fruits named 
in these lists, both tree and small 
fruits, may be easily procured from 
any reliable nursery. A few are 
rither recent introductions and may 
not vet be in the hands of commervial 
dealers. These include Early MelIn- 
tosh, Cortland and Red Spy among 
the apples: the Portland, Sheridan 
and Ontario grapes: and the Hunter 
nectarine. A limited quantity of 
stock of some of these may some- 
times be obtained from the New York 
State Fruit Testing Co-operative As- 
sociation at Geneva, where the vya- 
rieties are being propagated for dis- 
tribution. 





Rambles of a Horticulturist 


(Continued from page 10) 


time will come when there will be no 


surplus, and the people will go hungry 
and half clothed. Economic stability 
along all lines is appreciably affected 
by fluctuations in the yield of agricul- 
tural products. For the good of the 
farmer, of the public and of the coun- 
try in general, we must contrive some 
method by which surpluses will be- 
come a blessing and not a burden to 
food producers. 


Endorses Dickinson Bill 


Mr. Lowden endorsed the general 
principles of the Dickinson bill. This 
bill provides for the setting up of a 
farm board which would co-operate 
with farmers and co-operatives in 
handling surplus products. Under 
this plan grower controlled corpora- 
tions would be created. The federal 
hoard would declare an operation 
period to exist at such times as a sur- 
plus of any product appeared to be in 
prospect. The surplus would be 
handled in a manner that would not 
break domestic prices and would be 
sold in the most practicable manner, 
at home or abroad. The losses on the 
surplus products, if any, would be 
made up by an_e equalization § fee 
which would be paid by all growers 
of that product. 

Mr. Lowden delivered his speech 
extemporaneously, referring only to 
notes for statistics. He made a great 
speech and was frequently and vigor- 
ously applauded. The hundreds. of 
farmers in attendance appeared to be 
solidly behind him in the viewpoint 
he expressed of the condition of agri- 
culture in general and in the plan of 


~ 





“Those revernooers are. certainly 
strict on incoming vessels.” 

“What's happened now?” 

“Here’s a story of a ship captain 
being arrested as he was making 
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KURTZMANN 


The Piano That Endures 

















Put Real Jey 


in Your Home 


There are no dull evenings with 
a WKurtzmann Player Piano in the 
house. Kivery member of the 
household then becomes a talent- 
ed pianist and can play whatever 
music is preferred. 


No other possession will give you 
the constant pleasure and con- 
tentment of a Wurtzmann Player 
Piano or Reproducing Piano, And 
a gennine Kurtzmann is not ex- 
pensive in these days of large 
production. Let us tell you how 
easily you ean put one in your 
home. 


Write for Catalog 
and Free Song Book 


The more you know about the 
Kurtzmann the more you will re- 
alize that it is the piano for vour 
home. Write for catalog and val- 
uahble song book. 


C. KURTZMANN & CO. 


Established 1848 


526 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















The Everlasting | 
STRAWBERRY 


Bears 2 Full Crops Yearly 
Spring and Fall. Great yielder of big beau- 
7 tiful berries. Write for FREE Catalog of 
rry Fruits, es — Vines, Peren- 


L. J. FARMER, Box “242 Pulaski. N.Y. 


20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES . $1.00 
8 ELBERTA PEACH TREES . $1.00 
8 ASSORTED APPLE TREES . $1.00 


All postpaid, healthy and well rooted stock. Catalog FREE 
Box T, FAIRBURY NURSERIES, FAIRBURY, NEBR. 
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EVERY home presents a 
different problem for 
installing a water system. 
For this reason, equipment 
best suited to your needs 
= imperative for =. 
etory_ service 
a “HOOSIER that will nad} 
your requirements exactly, 
bringing to your home a 
constant cet at oa of ad 
running beta de than city * 
water costa, any source 
of power or water ‘oupply, Tell 
us your water needs con- 
structive suggestions will be 
sent promptly. 
This Book Tells You 
**How to Have Running Water’’ fe yours for 
the asking. —— val - 
able facts and desc: 
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The Business of Growing 
Apples 


(Continued from_page 3 ) 


stands between him and failure. No 
business man, however able he may 
be, can year in and year out market 
an inferior product and get away with 
it. 
In marketing I have always found 
that sales f. o. b. are by far the best. 
In order to do that you must establish 
confidence in your pack and have con- 
nections with reliable buyers. Then 
you must know the general marketing 
conditions and the peculiarities of the 
different markets for different varie- 
ties. You must never send Grimes 
Golden to New York, but New York 
is the best market for York Imperials 
of good quality. In 1924, Chicago paid 
the highest price for Jonathans; 
Philadelphia paid the highest price for 
Stayman Winesaps; and the Lowry is 
sold to the best advantage in .Rich- 
mond and Birmingham. I have al- 
ways found that it was better to sell 
the varieties in season. In other 
words, I think that over a term of 
years you should sell the fall and sum- 
mer varieties out of the orchard and 
not store them. There may occasion- 
ally be a year when you will make 
more money storing Jonathans and 
Grimes Goldens, but over a period of 
years you will make more money by 
promptly placing them on the market. 

With the winter varieties, such as 
Stayman Winesaps and Yorks, it is a 
matter of discretion as to storing or 
selling. I try to sell a part and store 
a part, and in that way divide the 
risks. The late-keeping varieties, such 
as Winesaps and Pippins, should be 
stored and sold in season. Ben Davis 
can often be sold for export to South 
America and Cuba early in the 
season. 

Standardization 


I believe the competition of the 
future is between the barreled apple 
sections and the boxed apple sections 
of the Pacific Northwest. I believe 
that every barrel of inferior and mis- 
branded apples placed on the market 
is a direct blow to the whole barreled 
apple industry. When a man buys a 
box of western apples he knows about 
what he is getting before he sees it. 
When a man buys a barrel of apples, 
frequently no one, including the 
grower, knows what is in that barrel. 
Under these conditions it is no won- 
der that the western standardized 
pack has taken our markets. The 
wonder is that we are able to sell bar- 
reled apples at all. 

I think everyone will agree that we 
must standardize. In my opinion, the 
barreled sections that do not stand- 
ardize will ultimately be driven out 
of the apple business and will do 
great injury to the sections that do 
enforce standards. We have made a 
great step forward in Virginia by the 
passage of a voluntary standardiza- 
tion law and by providing state in- 
spection at a small cost per barrel. 
Any grower in Virginia can now have 
his apples inspected by an official in- 
spector as they are packed and have 
the official state stamp on each pack- 
age. As standards, we have adopted 
the United States standard grades. 


Advertising 


There is a great field for advertis- 
ing the apple, and I urge every apple 
grower to join in any sound concerted 
movement for advertising apples, to 
the best of his ability. If we could 
conduct a nation-wide advertising 
campaign, bringing to the attention 
of the public the wonderful health- 


fact that it is a great natural medi- 
cine, we would so greatly increase the 
consumption of apples as to largely 
overcome any danger of over-produc- 
tion. Such an advertising campaign 
should be conducted by the united 
action of the growers throughout the 
United States, without mention of any 
particular section or variety, but em- 
phasizing the wholesome and medic- 
inal value of the apple. The cost of 
such a campaign would be inconse- 


per barrel would amount to. over a 


quarter of a million dollars, and a 


prudent expenditure of this sum 
would bring in returns of incalculable 
value to the apple industry. 


Conclusion 

I might say in conclusion that the 
average apple grower is too prone to 
blame his failures on hard luck rather 
than on bad management. The only 
way to profit by mistakes of the past 
is to recognize them as mistakes and 
not attempt to escape responsibility 
by resting the blame on an unkind 
providence. Apple growing is no more 
hazardous than many. other lines of 
business, and certainly few other 
lines of endeavor hold out the rich 


reward in both profit and personal 
satisfaction that the apple business 
gives to those who succeed. 





Dusting for Apple Aphids 


HE NEW YORK Agricultural Ex- 

periment Station has obtained the 
best results in treating apple aphids 
by using nicotine dusts when the 
more advanced blossom clusters show 
pink, Sufficient dust should be used 
to coat the leaf and blessom buds. 
This treatment brought about a 
striking reduction in the amount of 
aphis-injured apples in all of the or- 
chards under experiment, according 
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cently issued a report on the work of 
the past vear. 

In addition to using sufficient ma- 
terial and applying it at the time 
above stated, other conditions which 
favor effective control are fairly high 
temperature, freedom of the foliage 
from moisture, and a quiet air at the 
time of application. Applications of 
dust made later in the season have 





invariably proved ineffective for 
aphids, according to the station. 
Professor: “Young man, I wunder- 


stand you are courting a widow. ‘Has 

she given you any encouragement.” 
Y. M.: “I'll say she has. Last night 

she asked me if I snored.”—Columbia. 






to station entomologists, who have re- 








OU know what Delco-Light 
would do for your home. 
You know what a wonderful 
thing it would be to have plenty 
of bright, clean, safe electric 
light—as well as ample electric 
power for pumping, churning, 
washing, and other chores. 
But do you know how easy it 
is for you to have all these 
things? Do you know that for 
a small down payment you can 
have this Delco-Light installed 
in your home—with five beauti- 
ful spun brass light fixtures— 





































































with all wiring done—and that 
the total cost, payable in easy 
installments, is only $248? (A 
little more west of the Missis- 
sippi.) 

Think of it—Delco-Light, in 
your home, ready to switch on 
the lights for less than $250— 
and that payable on easy terms! 

Don’t wait another day. Write 
for the details of this wonderful 
offer. Let us send you the 
booklet which tells you how 
easy it is now to have Delco 
Light. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Delco-Light Company makes and 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. E-4, DAYTON, OHIO 




























quential to each grower. One cent 
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F.0.B. DAYTON,O. 





DEPENDABLE 





DELCO 


guarantees Delco-Light Farm Elec- 
tric nts, Electric Pumps and 
Frigidaire Electric Refrigerators. 
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Engineering for the Fruit Grower 
By E. W. Lehmann 



































































































A Few Things Seen at the carry this stamp. Bumpers are more 
z than mere decorative devices, are 
Chicago Automobile Show better made than formerly, and are 
of real value in proteeting a car 
against damage. 
of apples or improve their quality For the safety and comfort of the 
by breeding, but much is often ac- people who ride, better brakes are 
’ ; 4 r : provided on most cars. Several types 
aes ae oe naan of shock absorbers were also demon- 
and the quality of a machine in 2 strated to show how they. improve 
few months. Such has been true of the riding qualities of a car over a 
the development of the automobile, rough road. A number of the cars 
as well as the tractor, the truck and are now equipped with such devices 
other machines used by the farmer. as standard equipment. 
While many beautiful new models ec ot 
were shown at the 1926 Auto Show, 


the thing that interested me most Implements for Use in 


T TAKES years and even a man’s 
lifetime to produce new varieties 











were the accessories provided to in- 

crease the life of the car and to im- the Orchard pi fe 
! prove its riding qualities. T IS always a problem to avoid a é 
| An idea that is always uppermost barking the tree trunks and tearing she wor 


in the mind of the manufacturer is the branches when plowing and disk- 
to produce each year a better qual- ing an orchard. This is especially 
ity product than the one of the pre- true when the work is done with 

vious year and at the same or less teams and the ordinary field imple- ( 
cost. There is little question but ments. To solve this problem, some 
that there has been a marked im- of the manufacturers have given spe- 
provement in the design and quality cial attention to the development of 
of automobiles each year during the orchard implements. When these im- 

short period of their development. It plements are used with a tractor that 
can be seen that there is much com- may be kept under perfect control 

petition in production as well as in when used under trees very little 
sales, and the better the product is damage is dohe. 


for a certain cost, the less sdles com- Special plows for orchard use are 
petition. Every fruit grower can well built very low, without levers ex- 
keep this principle in mind. The man tending above the frame, with the 7 


who can produce a high quality prod- axle on the under side of the beams 
uct at as low a price as his neighbor and with a very narrow truck. The 
produces a product of medium qual- entire design is to reduce the barking Closes 
ity, will certainly be rewarded. of the trees. to a minimum and make thes 

While there has been some attempt it possible to avoid catching limbs in 
to improve the appearance of the operation. Both moldboard and disk 





? 

: new automobile models by special plows may be secured for orchard 

i color schemes and finish, there have use. In localities where the soil be- Rc 
been no radical changes in body lines. comes extremely hard or in localities all 


The idea of a standardized appearing where there is a sticky gumbo type of 
product will reflect to the advantage soil, the disk type of plow will give 
ot the man who is already a car own- better results than the mold board 
er, since the older models will con- type. 
tinue in high favor, and in some in- Disk harrows and peg tooth harrows Garay 
stances the improvements on the that are designed for orchard use are 
new models may be attached to the also on the market. The chief dif- 
old models. ference in the orchard type and the Tee 
One of the new devices that at- ordinary type is the low ,iown feature, 
tracted considerable attention was the the elimination of levers standing 
oil reclaiming or purifying device. above the implement and _ provision 
These oil rectifiers or purifiers are to avoid the barking of trees by the eepiniciedin 
standard equipment on a number of Wheels or by the frame at the side 
cars. It is generally recognized that of the implement. Every fruit grower BIRTHSTON 
one of the big problems in automobile should take advantage of this recent eos 
operation is proper lubrication. These development in orchard implements “{ Z 
new devices clean and purify the oil When new machines are purchased. 
and recirculate it through the lubri- ——— 
' cation system. Great claims are made * : : 
‘ for these devices by the automobile Making Plumbing Repairs 
manufacturers as to their value in {t HAS been estimated that the 
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No. 2616—Frock with Side Flare and quires 3% yards of 40-inch material reducing the crank case dilution and money spent on the operating cost 

Nevel Neckline. with ', yard of 40-inch contrasting. in removing all toreign matter, such of an automobile for one year should 

i Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, $8, 49, 42, No, 2051—Attractive Apron Style. as road dust, dirt, bits of carbon, etc. keep a plumbing system in repair for 

: 44 and 46 inches bust Spin piageicega eae asiae Cut in sizes small, medium and Jarge. The following are some of the ad- a lifetime. This is especially true of a 

Sal ith % ee The medium size requires 2 yards of 36 vantages pointed out for this type plumbing system that has been prop- 

é yi ° or 40-inch material with 7 yards of of equipment: It prevents crank case erly installed with the pipes placed so 

No, 2321—Becoming Style. trimming. dilution and renders it unnecessary there is no danger of freezing and lit- 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and No, 259%—Juntor Frock with Cireular to change oil under 2500 miles. Oil tle danger of stopping up due to poor 

cin scaue ar oo-teoh beet re- Flare. mileage is: thereby increased. There drainage. While it may sometimes 

5 Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 vears. ig less wear in the motor, and foul- be necessary to call in a plumber, 

ie. S816-—Peeck with Tasie Heck. Size 8 requires 21 yards of 40-inch jing of the spark plugs and carbon usually repair jobs can be easily taken 
ee formation is” prevented. Lighter care of at home. 

naleee 31 Sadie: ait At dial’ wakemta’. No. 2611—Coat Frock. grades of oil may be used, resulting To be able to make minor or emer- 

é silt Cut in sizes 26, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 in better winter lubrication and gency plumbing repairs saves much 

No. 2665—Slender Silhouette. inches bust measure. Size 36 requires easier starting. The fact that this trouble, delay and expense. Prompt 


Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 3%. yards of 40-inch material with 4% * ae ’ : aie oe tt sean ai : 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- yard of 22-inch contrasting. equipment is found _ on many new attention to small repair jobs 18 
models should be of interest to auto- necessary to the orderly, smooth run- 































mobile owners in general. ning of the household. <A leaky fau- 
: ; a an Air cleaners are now generally ac- cet or a leaky toilet is not only a THE FEI 
Se ee eo ee ae cepted as standard equipment to keep nuisance but wastes water and ames [2625 E. 7: 
the road dust out of the automobile additional pumping necessary. To be 
For each pattern you order, send 16 cents in vim « mée-cent stamps (coin preferred) engine. Such equipment is especially able to take care of such repairs in 
necessary for tractors, and a number the country is more essential than 
FASHION DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE of cleaners have been developed for in town as it is difficult to get a 
tractor use. The air cleaners for plumber to go to the country, and 
22 Kast 18th St., New York, N. Y¥. auto engines are similar in design. one does not like to pay for several Take the | 
Another device found on many of the hours’ time for doing a 10-minute + gion 
new model cars is the special positive job. Methods of making plumbing re- holds brillis 
teeta a Cente FOr nich “Seng ae Lhe Sot owsOe oiling devices lubricating the entire pairs in the home are explained in is not imps 
chassis from one point. Farmers’ Bulletin 1460, a recent pub- pene hroasas 
E 3 : Safety devices, such as bumpers and lication of the United States Depart- Other SE 
ROE BO.cn es wsvs secscn PROsS +o. sean “Pattern No iss oes SRR oe cece he ease locks. are now bein tested by th ment of Agriculture Sport-SEK 
8 gz sted by e 4 ire. po 
National Underwriters’ Laboratories | Worn seat washers, the usual cause ae 
CEL REE Miesecks iowsh wuss Cte eny mdge AwGrem. .... i562. dba SR Sh cians thes and when these devices carry their of leaking faucets, ee andi Ty wit Can-Va-SEE 
or a ae Sa a. a, ee aoe. + ee stamp of approval, a lower rate of placed by new ones wiih ibe uid of Write fe 
insurance can be secured. It was a monkey wrench and screw driver. 
ng Oe ee eno AE noted that a number of the bumpers Clogged water-closet pipe, wh! lt or- SEK-R 
ee ee cee ae ee J wits a gw iss atid 
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The New Morrison, when completed, 
will be the largest and tallest hotel in 
the world, containing 3,400 rooms 


When in 


Chicago 


Stop at the 


MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Tallest in the World 
46 Stories High 


Closest in the city to offices, 
theatres, stores and rail- 
road depots 


Rooms $2.50 up 


all outside, each with 
bath, running ice water 
and Servidor 


* 


Garage privileges for every guest 


ORRISON HOT 


The RRACE OF PERFECT SERVICE 


“TERRACE and MADIBGON BTREEVSE 
@ THE HEART OF CmeAeD 














Birthstone, Initial Signet 
et and real 


Selling 36 pkgs. Chew- 
ing Gum a 





Concord Jct., Mass. 










GET IT FROM THE Q oice v Baker, 8 a 

pring- 
sa AAT Vilic, Ind. You, too, ean 
’ save by buying direct at 
Lowest ag Prices. 
WE PA HE FREIGHT. 
Write today ‘he Free Catalog 
S of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 

Gates, Stee! Posts and Barbed Wire. 

KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 206 MUNCIE, IND. 






















Federal Garden Tractor and Powered 
Lawn Mower . 
ae £/ 


Colsvates 1,2 
» or 3 rows,or & 
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Free Circular, QS 
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THE FEDERAL FOUNDRY SUPPLY co. 


12625 E. 79th S Cleveland, Ohio 























SEK 


Take the hardest, stiffest shoe—new or old. 
Apply SEK—shoe becomes delightfully soft 
and easy—thoroughly waterproof—takes and 
holds brilliant shine—not oily nor greasy. SEK 
is not impaired by use or age; is permanent. 
Can treats 2 pairs men’s shoes. Postpaid $0.50. 


Other SEK waterproofing products are: 
Sport-SEK for Clothing.......... . $1.50 
Leth-O-SEK for Boots..... ' - - $1.25 


Aut-O-SEK for Auto-Tops. 
Can-Va-SEK for Tents..... 


Write for interesting Siniais FREE 
SEK-Reliance Corp. govinete” 














dinarily can be unstopped by the 
householder without expensive tools, 
sometimes cause serious inconveni- 
ence and unsanitary conditions  be- 
cause of delay in getting a plumber. 
Frozen pipes can usually be thawed 
out by members of the _ family. 
The middle of a frozen pipe, says 
the bulletin, should never be thawed 
first, because expansion of the water 
confined by ice on both sides may 
burst the pipe. When thawing a 
water pipe, work toward the supply, 
opening a faucet to show when the 
water starts flowing. Applying boil- 
ing water or hot cloths to a frozen 
pipe is a good way to thaw it. 

The bulletin also contains numerous 
illustrations and instructions relative 
to repairing leaks in pipes, hose and 
tanks, as to thawing underground or 
otherwise inaccessible pipes, mending 
flush valves, cracked laundry tubs, 
removal of scale from waterbacks and 
coils, and other similar repair jobs. 

Copies of the bulletin may be ob- 
tained free, while the supply lasts, 
from the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

While it is essential to have a thor- 
oughly reliable plumber to install a 
complete plumbing system in either a 
country or city house, so that it will 
meet all requirements from a sanitary 
point of view, there are simple sys- 
tems that may be installed by the 
average man without difficulty. A 
number of the state colleges have 
published bulletins describing such 
systems. Copies of bulletins devoted 
to water and plumbing systems may 
be obtained by writing your agricul- 
tural experiment station. 





Treat Your Refrigerator 
White 


F YOUR refrigerator or ice box is 

not now in use, it will be a good 
time to thoroughly clean it and treat 
it white with one or two coats of 
enamel, so it will be ready for use as 
soon as the weather is warm. First 
clean it thoroughly both inside and 
out. To do a good job, take a screw 
driver and remove all racks, such as 
usually are found in the ice compart- 
ment. The racks and shelves are 
more easily cleaned and enameled 
when taken out, and every nook and 
cranny of the box can then be reached. 
Before enameling, be sure the in- 
terior of the box is perfectly dry. 
Best results can be secured by ap- 
plying the enamel in a warm room 
that is free from dust. 
enamel or a caat of varnish to the out- 
side of the box. If the doors do not 
fit as tightly as when the box was 
first bought, this condition can be 
remedied by removing the catch on 
the door and putting a piece of paste 
board under it. This will compensate 
for the wear and make the door shut 
snug again. 


Water Dilution Cream 


Separator Is Costly 


HE FRUIT grower who has a few 

cows should not make the mistake 
of using a water dilution cream separ- 
ator. While the first cost is exceed- 
ingly low, it is wasteful and the ac- 
tual cost in cream lost is high. With 
only a few cows, the loss of cream 
would justify an investment in a 
first-class centrifugal separator. 
While there are not many dilution 
separators in use, there is a great 
temptation to buy them because of 
their low cost as compared with the 
cost of the standard separators. The 
loss of cream is not the only factor 
to consider. The dilution separator 
also reduces the value of the shimmed 
milk because of the water added to 
it during the separating process. 





Flossie—You’ll never catch me 
again going out to dinner with an 
editor! 

Her Friend—Why, was he broke? 

Flossie—I don’t know whether he 
was broke or not, but he put a blue 
pencil through about half my order! 





Either apply : ~ 














The Profit Way to 
Market Under-Grades 


HANGE your undergrade apples into hard-cash dollars! 

Stop the annual waste of bushels of sound undergrades 

at next-to-nothing prices. Make your orchard yield big cash 

returns! For with the Mount Gilead Process of Refining 

Fruit Juices you can market every bushel from your trees. 
And you can increase the value of your crop 100%. 


The Moant Gilead Process 
A Scientific Development 


The Mount Gilead Process is the greatest improvement ever made 
in the production of fruit juice products. Developed by experts after 
years of experiment, it retains all the natural taste and flavor of 


cider. It keeps cider fresh and sweet for years! No chemicals are 
used, The juice is not cooked! And this remarkable process com- 


plies strictly with all regulations of the Prohibition Laws. 
I S 


Used By Many Successful 
Orchardists 


The unqualified success of the Mount Gilead Process has been dem- 
onstrated over and over again. In every apple growing section, pro- 
gressive orchardists are turning to this famous process for greater 
sales and profits wherever their crop of undergrades amounts to a 
thousand With its aid they have increased their 
incomes by thousands of dollars—and have realized big profits from 
the public’s growing demand for pure, apple Com- 
plants furnished at prices ranging from $1500.00 to 


bushels or over. 


sweet juice. 

plete processing 

$15,000.00. 

Our Book, “A Golden Harvest from Undergrade Apples,” 
Tells the Whole Story 

written by Howard F. Me- 


It discusses the 


This interesting book on cider making, 
Millin, 
most important methods of manufacture and marketing apple prod- 


Write 


should be in the hands of every orchardist. 


ucts and describes the efficient Mount Gilead Process in detail. 
us today to send you a free copy. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG.CO. 


Origin inators of the Hydraulic Cider Press 
8O LINCOLN AVE. MOUNT GILEAD, O. 


We make the most complete 
line of machinery for fruit 
products plants. Our cider 
presses range from small, ef- 
ficient roadside presses to the 
largest commercial hydraulic 
cider presses. 
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From One Sentence To Millions 


‘On Marcu 10, 1876, a single 
sentence was heard over the 
‘telephone. Now, after half a 
‘century, 50,000,000 conversa- 
itions are heard each day. 

“Mr. Watson, come here; I 
‘want you,” spoken by Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, the inven- 
tor, was the first sentence.” 

His first crude instruments 
had been tested by sounds and 
single words; the patent had 
been granted; the principle was 
established from which a world 
of telephones has since resulted. 
But at that time the telephone 
had not proved its practical use- 
fulness—its power to command. 

Bell’s words, electrically 





transmitted over a wire, 
brought his assistant from an- 
other part of the building. And 
with his coming, the telephone 
became a dynamic factor in 
human affairs. 

Since that first call untold 
millions of sentences have been 
heard over the telephone. Men 
have traveled vast distances in 
answer to its calls. The wheels 
of great industrial enterprises 
have turned at its commands. 
Everything that man can say: 
to man has been carried to a 
distance over its wires, and the 
thoughts and actions of nations 
have been influenced through 
its use. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND AssocrilATED CoMPANIES 


i) SYSTEM 





aN” aTS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
‘WARD _TO_ CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 


— 


BABY CHICKS Ervin. 


Chicks from winter laying, farm raised, ma 
stock White Wyandottes, White Rocks, Black 
Minoreas, 8. C. W. Leghorns, RK. 1. Reds, Barred 
Rocks, White Orp ingtons, Anconas, Black end 
Giants, Indian Runner Due ks, $15 per 100 up, 
Pekin Ducks. Live delivery guaranteed. Parcel 
post prepaid. Hatching CES, $8 and up per 100. 

Ircutar 
Belgian Hares, New Zealand Reds, Flemish Giant Rabbits 
GLEN ROCK F  barenam il & STOCK FARM, 
ew 
Member American Baby Chick Products Association. 

















chicks. 14 popular varieties. Big illustrated catalog tree. 
BOOTH POULTRY FARMS Geox S02 CLINTON, mo 





Beautiful Catalog entitled, “fhe Art of Poul- 


ickens, ducks, 
try Raising,” Free. 20 Best Varieties. 6% 64 BREEDS and turkeys Pur 
birds won ribbons in 1925. Buy Winnin, high quality, hardy and most profitable. 


Heavy Laying, Profit Paying “Geneva” Chicks ot 
1926. —— hatched oe under our persona! e- 
care supervision .50 per 1 and up. Postpai ull 
Delivery Guaranteed. Reference--Bank of Geneve. Mem. 1.B.C.A. ne new 100 page book and catalog free. 


THE GENEVA HATCHERIES, Box 38. Geneva, ind. .F.Neubert Co., Box 838, Mankato, Minn. 


g a 


Double Your Chick Hatch 


WITH 


Miller’s Air Cell Micrometer 


(Patented) 


owls, cass, tocubater®. brooders: lowest 














Tells you at a glance, day by day, exact condition of eggs 
in incubator, and what to do; no guessing, guaranteed. 
Last a lifetime. Price $2.00 with order, or sent C. O. D. 


MILLER MFG. CO., R. D. 3, Box 129, Paterson, New Jersey 
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OUR bees will have by this time 

nassed through the most serious 
part of the winter, and soon there 
should be days when they can fly, if 
necessary. In many cases colonies 
will have’ started rearing brood. 
After the bees are once set out in 
the spring, the most important atten- 
tion that the beekeeper can give to 
them is to see that they have an 
abundance of stores. 

On the first warm day when the 
bees are flying freely, examine each 
colony to see that they are queen- 
right and have sufficient stores. If 
there are not sufficient bees in each 








hive to cover four or five frames, 
then it will be better to unite the 
weaker colonies with medium colonies 
in order to secure strong colonies at 
the beginning of the honey flow. 
After seeing that the bees have an 
abundance of stores, be sure and pro- 
vide plenty of room so that there will 
be no let-up in brood-rearing. 

If a colony is strong in the spring, 
there will not be sufficient room in 
one 10-frame hive body for the maxi- 
mum amount of brood which such a 
colony will develop. You should 
therefore plan, about the first of May, 
to put on an extra hive body, and if 
you can add a number of combs of 
stores in the extra super, you will re- 
ceive big returns in the added surplus 
crop. You will also find that this in- 
crease in room will help a great deal 
to keep down swarming. 

Young queens not more than a year 
old, with an abundance of room, are 
the most important provision that the 
beekeeper can provide for swarm con- 
trol. Some kind of spring protection 
around the hive, particularly those 
unpacked, will be found a great bene- 
fit in helping the colony to keep warm 
and it will permit the colony to spread 
out and develop more rapidly. A wa- 
ter feeder on top of a hive will save 
the bees many trips into the field. If 
the water placed in such a feeder is 
carefully measured, it will be noted 
that each colony will take down sev- 
eral gallons during the spring period, 
in addition to whatever they may 





gather from the field, A good supply 





—_ of Bees in the Spring Insures 
a Crop in June and July 


of water is necessary for brood-rear. 
ing. 

How Many Colonies of Bees Can the 
Fruit Grower Handle Successfully? 


The answer to this question is 
rather simple, as the number of col- 
onies will depend entirely upon the 
wishes of the fruit grower and 
whether or not he intends to handle 
both the fruit and bees on his place 
single-handed. If the fruit grower is 
gardening or growing small fruit, so 
that it is necessary for him to give 
his entire time to those lines, it will, 
of course, be impossible to keep more 





A natural apiary site 
The home apiary of L. T. Bishop, near Shebougan, Wis. 
locations in America for a beeyard, A high bluff protects the yard on the north and 
| east and the trees protect it on the south and west. 


This is one of the finest 


than a few colonies of bees. How- 
ever, if the fruit grower can find a 
few extra days during the spring 
months and is willing to devote the 
principal part of his time to the bees 
during June and July, he should be 
able to keep from 100 to 200 colonies 
very successfully and without a great 
amount of labor. To do this, he must 
have good equipment and enough of 
it to take care of the bees at all times. 
Examples of where fruit growers are 
quite successful with this number of 
colonies are common, and the fruit 
grower needs only the will to do in 
order to be successful in handling as 
many bees as he may desire. 


Every Fruit Grower A Potential Bee- 
keeper 


Nearly every fruit grower, especial- 
ly those with large corimercial or- 
chards, is always on the verge of 
starting in with bees. The very fact 
that he has blossoms wiich he knows 
contain nectar makes him wish to in- 
crease the possible returns from his 
holdings. 

Knowing that the bees are useful in 
helping to bring about cross fertili- 
zation of the blossoms, naturally there 
develops from time to time a desire 
to have bees on the place. There is 
probably nothing that the fruit grower 
can do that will be more beneficial to 
him than to have a few stands of 
bees near the orchard. We do not 
know how many bees are necessary to 
a tree, but in a good strong colony 
there are probably enough field bees 
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during the blooming period to care for 
from five to 10 trees. Another im- 
portant factor to which the fruit 
grower should give careful attention is 
that honey is also a cash crop and 
that a honey crop always provides 
something to fall back on when the 
fruit crop is short. If the fruit 
grower is in the habit of peddling his 
fruits, honey makes a nice side line 
to sell along with the fruit. 


Inspect Each Colony Care- 
fully for Disease 


HE GREAT losses caused each 

season by American and Euro- 
pean foulbrood can be prevented to 
a very large extent by careful in- 
spection of each colony on the part 
of the beekeeper. If you are not ac- 
quainted with either of these diseases, 
make it a point to visit some other 
beekeeper, or attend a meeting at 
which foulbrood is to be discussed 
and make yourself familiar with the 
symptoms of both diseases. 

During your spring examinations, 
watch carefully for dead larvae. 
Wherever disease symptoms are 
found, cut out a section of the comb 
and send it in to your state apiary 
inspector for determination. If it hap- 
pens to be American foulbrood, then it 
will be necessary to destroy the 
combs. However, if it is only Euro- 
pean foulbrood. you can prevent de- 
crease in colony strength by com- 
‘bining your colonies to make them 
stronger and by feeding them extra 
stores, 





Unite to Get Strong 


Colonies of Bees 


T IS useless to expect weak colonies 

to build up by the beginning of the 
honey flow, and one strong colony 
is much better than two or three weak 
ones. A strong colony of bees is able 
to build up under adverse conditions 
in the spring, when small, weak col- 
onies will barely be able to keep go- 
ing. Weak colonies cannot possibly 
get strong enough by the time of the 
honey flow to do anything in the way 
of gathering a surplus, and usually 
build up on the honey flow itself. 

It is, therefore, quite desirable to 
unite weak colonies with medium 
strong colonies to make those colonies 
strong and, if increase is desired. 
nuclei can be made from them shortly 
after the beginning of the honey flow. 
Nuclei started at that time will nor- 
mally build up to good colonies by fall. ° 





Facts About Cement 


EMENT was discovered by the 

Romans, who used it extensively 
for the foundations of their triumphal 
arches and temples. Excavations in the 
Forum clearly show on the concrete. 
marks of the ancient wooden forms. 
much as present day concrete shows 
the same patterns. As with Tyrian 
purple, the art of cement making was 
lost when Rome fell before the Van- 
dals. 

But enough information remained 
so that sometime prior to the Ameri- 
ean Revolution investigators in vari- 
ous parts of Europe began to make 
cement of varying qualities in a small 
way. The first notable use of cement 
in modern times was in the Edystone 
Lighthouse off the English coast. This 
was in 1756. It was also employed in 
the Erie Canal about 1820. 

These cements were much like the 
Roman variety, which has stood for 
nearly 2000:years. They were made 
of materials which nature had already 
mixed in the proper proportions. But 
in 1824 an Englishman, Joseph Aspdin, 
succeeded in making a stronger ce- 
ment from materials which nature had 
not already prepared for him. This 
he called portland cement, because it 
resembled a durable building stone 
from the Isle of Portland, used in 
building Westminster Abbey. 

A highly developed form of this 
early portland cement is the cement 
of modern commerce, so that the 
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[8 emt was first used for tree-planting 
to lighten the labor of digging in hard soil. 
But orchardists and farmers soon found out that 
blasting tree holes did something more—it made 
trees bear earlier and give increased yields. 


From actual experience over a long period it has 
been found that blasting brings a year’s earlier 
return on the investment, gives the tree more 
plant food, and speeds up its development. And 
it actually saves money in re-planting costs. 


Thousands of farmers and orchardists are using 
du Pont dynamite to plant their trees. Du Pont 
is sure and dependable, gives you the results 
you're after, and is always the same. The uniform 
quality of du Pont has given it wide acceptance 
everywhere. Look for the du Pont oval trademark 
on cartridge and case when you get your next 
supply from your dealer. 


The ‘‘Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives”—new 
edition— 100 pages, profusely illustrated—telling 
all about the use of dynamite on the farm—is 
yours for the asking. Send for your copy today! 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Explosives Department 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Branch Offices: 
Birmingham . q Miami . 
Boston . . . Mass. New York . 
Buffalo . . .N.Y. Pittsburgh 
Chicago. .. ; Portland ea \ 
Denver... ; St. Louis . . . Mo. 
Duh a= ‘ San Francisco Calif. 
u Scranton . Pa 
le Seattle . . . Wash. 
y - Mo. Spokane . . Wash. 
Springfield. . . Ill. 





Du Pont Products Exhibit, Atlantic City, N. J. 











secret of the ancient Romans in this | 
instance has not only heen rediscov- | 
ered but also has been improved upon. 





THE SPIRAL SPRAY NOZZLE on your sprar 
rod will save time, money and labor. <Auto- 
mizes the entire capacity of any power outtit. 
or large hand pump to a very tine mist-like 
spray, and will not clog, ending all nozzle 
trouble. Used by many of the leading growers 
in all sections of the country. 
Parcel Post Prepaid: 
3 06im, noz., 2 to 5 gal, cap. per min. .$2.50 
% in. noz., 5 to 7 gal. cap. per min.. 2.75 
# in. noz., 7 to 9 gal. cap. per min... 3,00 
#14 in. noz., 9 to 12 gal. cap. per min.. 3.25 
Manufactured only by HENRY P. HANSEN, 
1120 S, Madison St., Albert Lea, Minn. 











WhenYou Poison Use aPeerless 
—A real hand Dust Gun 


Apply dust insecticide and fungicide with a Peerless 
Hand Dust Gun and get results, 
The load is divided front and rear—equally balanced. 
Easy to earry and easy to operate. 
Fan is ball bearing and the hub is packed in grease. 
The hopper holds seven pounds and the discharge can 
be regulated from nothing to twenty pounds per acre. 
Just the thing for plants, bushes and medium size 
trees. 

Write for name of nearest dealer and mention this paper. 


Peerless Dust Gun Co. 
1600 E. 24th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Sulphur spraying will help 
mightily, whether on cherries, 
plums, peaches, pears, apples 
or other fruit. 

















DRITOMIC SULPHUR 


a dry packed sulphur fungicide of high concentration—90% avail- 
able sulphur. The remaining 10% inert matter is an adhesive and 
spreader which gives the spray a greater covering and staying 


power. 


DRITOMIC is most economical— in material, in han- 
dling expense and in labor of application. It flows 
freely and can be sprayed to cover a large area with 
lower pressures, also, you can use Orchard Brand 
Arsenate of Lead with Dritomic. 


If you haven’t tried DRITOMIC, be sure to 
do so this season — it will save you money. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 





GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 


































PPLES, peaches, currants, small fruits of 

every kind, potatoes, cabbages, and garden 
truck can best be protected against insects and 
fungus by using Dow Insecticides and fungi- 
cides. They have been used by leading or- 
chardists for years, 


Dow Powdered Lime Sulphur eliminates the 
mess and heavy labor of lime sulphur solution 
yet is very effective. Dow Powdered Lead 
Arsenate is deadly to all leaf eating and chew- 
ing insects. 


Paradow gets the peach tree borer. 
Bordow is a ready to use copper fungicide. 


Dowco is a double purpose Spray combining 
insecticide and fungicide treatment at the one 
spraying. 


Calcium Arsenate eliminates the boll weevil. 
Be sure and send for the Dow Spray Chart, 


it’s full of helpful information and tells how 
to control the pests that destroy your fruit. 






THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY * 
MIDLAND MICHIGAN 
Branch Sales Offices: 


90 West Street, New York City— 
Second and Madison Sts., Saint Louis 
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Protect Your Crops 
Against Fruit Pests 
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riculture and forestry. In view of cer- 
tain misunderstandings with respect to 
some of the many features of control 
being exercised under this act, it 
seems desirable to present a _ brief 
statement of its purpose and the broad 
protective powers under it which are 
being exercised. 

“The main purpose of the act is to 
prevent, so far as possible, further 
inroads of foreign insect pests and 
diseases of plants by controlling or 
prohibiting the entry of any plant or 
plant product which may be the vehi- 
cle for the introduction of such pests. 
Aside from certain minor efforts by 
one or two States, no control over such 
entry of foreign pests had been exer- 
cised prior to 1912, with the result 
that a veritable stream of new pests 
wag entering this country and becom- 
ing established. The large development 
in world commerce in plants, fruits, 
and vegetables during the last 30 
years has greatly increased the danger 
of such introductions of pests. The in- 
creasing entry of such products from 
Asia, Afriea, and other remote regions 
led to the entry of many pests abso- 
lutely unknown, and hence impossible 
to guard against, such as the chestnut 
blight, citrus canker, Japanese beetle, 
and oriental fruit worm. 

“As illustrating the rate of entry 
of such enemies, no less than six new 
major pests gained entry and estab- 
lishment during the four years imme- 
diately preceding 1912. These are the 
oriental fruit worm, Japanese beetle, 
citrus canker, potato wart, European 
corn borer, and camphor scale. These 
and plant enemies earlier introduced 
now represent the more important 
pests of agriculture and forestry in 
this country and involve annual losses 
to farm crops which have been con- 
servatively estimated at upward of 
$1,000,000,000. Most of these pests are 
now thoroughly established and wide- 
spread in the United States. Some of 
the more recently introduced ones, 
however, have still such limited dis- 
tribution or local foothold as to make 
it desirable, under any reasonable ex- 
penditure, to hold them in check and 
prevent their spread as long as prac- 
ticable. The importance of such new 
pests is indicated in some measure by 
the fact that Congress is now making 
annual appropriations for their con- 
trol, prevention of spread, and in 
some instances eradication, of sums 
totaling upward of $2,500,000. Such 
control within the United States of 
new plant enemies or diseases is the 
second important object provided for 
in the act. 

“There has been much misrepresenta- 
tion and misunderstanding relative to 
the exercise of the admittedly large 
quarantine and control powers under 
the act, and the statement, which has 
been widely circulated, that the exer- 
cise of such powers is entirely con- 


an administrative board to be appoint- 
ed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
from the personnel of the three im- 
portant bureaus of the department 
dealing directly with the farm and 
forest resources of the Nation. This 
provision unites the Bureaus of En- 
tomology, Plant Industry, and Fores- 
try as the administrators of the act, 
advisory to the Secretary. To further 
safeguard the exercise of these pow- 
ers, the act is mandatory in requiring 
that, prior to the issuance of any quar- 
antine or restrictive order, a public 
hearing shall be held at which any per- 
son interested shall have opportunity 
to be heard. 

“The need for taking measures— 
drastic if necessary—to protect Amer- 
ican agriculture from the devastation 
of additional foreign pests and dis- 
eases is universally admitted. It fol- 
lows that some competent body must 


make the determinations with respect. 


to the necessary restrictions and safe- 
guards. 


partment of Agriculture. Certainly this 
department, with its hundreds of. spe- 
cialists in the fields of plant produc- 
tion, insect enemies, and diseases of 
plants, would seem to be the proper 
agency for making such decisions. 

“Before adopting the present gen- 
eral policy of restricting the entry of 
foreign plants to horticultural, educa- 
tional, and scientific needs, the depart- 
ment gave seven years’ trial to the 
system of unlimited entry under for- 
eign inspection and certification, with 
such re-examination of the imported 
material as was possible at destination 
in the United States. That this sys- 
tem was fairly tried out there is no 
question, and its failure was clearly in- 
dicated by the startling record of pest 
interceptions with such imported ma- 
terial, and still more by the realiza- 
tion that such interceptions, under the 
conditions of reinspection possible in 
this cdéuntry, necessarily represented 
only'a small part of what was actual- 
ly coming in. 

“Under the policy of restricted en- 
try, no plant or class of plants is em- 
bargoed, but any plant may be brought 
in for any of the essential purposes 
indicated above, under the safer in- 
spection and control methods which 
are possible with limited imports. 
The importations of restricted or so- 
called ‘embargoed’ plants during the 
six-year period, 1919 to 1925, totaled 
nearly 50,000,000 plants, and, as indi- 
cating the liberality of entry under 
these provisions, it may be noted, for 
example, that there have been thus im- 
ported 80,000 rose plants, representing 
over 2000 different varieties, 1000 dif- 
ferent varieties of gladioli, and about 
1700 different dahlias.”—Abstract from 
annual report of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 


Bench Grafting American Grapes 


(Continued from page 5) 


quantity and quality of fruit, wood 
growth and trunk girth were the chief 
criteria used. Later, it is planned to 
study the behavior of the roots, espe- 
cially as to their abundance and dis- 
posal in the soil. 

The fruit of Campbell, Delaware, 
Niagara, Concord and Catawba on all 
three stocks was markedly superior 
to that produced on the own-rooted 
vines. Iona was least of all bene- 
fited in quality through grafting. The 
fruit of Concord on Riparia Gloire was 
superior to that from vines on the 
other stocks; Catawba on Clinton 
vielded by far the best fruit; Camp- 
bell yielded fruit of like quality on 
both Gloire and Clinton; while all 
three stocks seemed of equal value 
for Delaware and Niagara. 

The eane growth of all varieties on 
the three stocks has been consider- 
ably greater than that from the own- 
rooted plants. The ratings for this 
phase coincide rather closely. with 
fruit quality as given above. 


While the tonnage of fruit from 
Concord on the stocks was not much 
higher than that from the own-rooted 
vines in the early years of the experi- 
ment, it is now evident that Concord 
on Gloire is out-yielding the other 
grafted vines and the own-rooted ones. 
Campbell on both Clinton and Gloire 
have yielded very substantial  in- 
creases over a long period. Delaware 
on Gloire has given a good annual in- 
erease Over the other stocks and own 
reots. Of all the varieties, Catawba 
has shown the greatest improvement 
in quality from grafting, this being by 
far the highest on Clinton as a stock. 
Niagara on Clinton and St. George has 
yielded much higher than Niagara on 
Gloire or on own roots. While the 
quality of the fruit of Iona was not 
apparently improved through grafting, 
the fruit yields were increased on all 
stocks. ; 

It is believed that all in all, Riparia 
Gloire de Montpelier has thus far 
proven the_best stock for Delaware in 
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these tests; that Campbell does about 
equally well om Clinton and Gloire; 
and that Niagara is at its best on 
Clinton. At present, the Gloire seems 
the best stock for Concord. A longer 
period is necessary for Concord to de- 
velop its latent possibilities when 
grafted than for the other varieties. 
This result substantiates earlier work 
with Concord, in which this variety 
was the last to show marked improve- 
ment through grafting. Clinton and 
St. George have been of approximately 
equal value as stocks for Iona, while 
Clinton in these experiments is un- 
questionably the best stock for Ca- 
tawba. 

Thus far, there has not been any 
material influence of the stocks in 
hastening or in retarding ripening of 
fruit or cane, nor have the stocks in- 
fluenced the time of foliation. 


Possibilities With the Grafting of 
Other Varieties 


No predictions can be made as to 
the likelihood of failure or success 
with other varieties or stocks, nor 
must it be assumed that the best 
stocks have been used in the experi- 
ments. The only sure way to learn 
whether the vigor and fruitfulness of 
a variety can be increased is through 
grafting, and also to determine the 
best stock for the purpose, is through 
trial. 

It is evident from our work that 
some varieties are so lacking in vigor 
that they are not improved through 
graiting on vigorous stocks. This 
seems improbable, but it is evident 
that a variety that produces but feeble 
wood and leaf growth is not stimu- 
lated sufficiently by the vigorous stock 
to properly supply the root system 
with plant food; consequently the 
roots lose their normal vigor. Jona, 
in these tests, seems to represent the 
lower limit of vigor for a scion va- 
riety. Such vigorous varieties as Con- 
cord, Catawba, Niagara and Worden 
are increased in vigor through grait- 
ing. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that 
the grafting of American varieties will 
assume commercial importance in the 
future, but it is quite likely that meth- 
ods will need to be modified and the 
cost of making, handling and growing 
reduced. 

Certainly the use of grafted vines in 
the home garden should supersede the 
use of ordinary roots, especially with 
most of the varieties herein discussed, 


Pruning Plums 

"THE NEW YORK Agricultural Ex- 

periment Station has noted little 
difference in the behavior of plums 
pruned heavily and pruned lightly in 
tests extending over several years. 
Since little pruning seems to give as 
vood results as much pruning, the sta- 
tion regards it as waste of time and 
effort to prune the trees heavily. It is 
recommended that growers simply 
thin out thick growths where neces- 
sary and remove broken or injured 
branches. 

Ten varieties of plums were used 
in the tests, including Abundance, 
Bradshaw, Burbank, DeSoto, Grand 
Duke, Wayland, Pottawattamie, Reine 
Claude, Shropshire and Italian Prune. 
The principal difference between the 








trees pruned according to the two | 


methods was that the little pruned 
trees developed larger and broader 
heads. Also the heads on the little 
pruned trees were more symmetrical 
than those given heavy pruning. The 
increased size of the heads did not in 
any way retard maturity of the fruit 
or interfere with harvesting. The 
sizes of the trunks and branches of 
the two lots of trees were practically 
the same, and there was little differ- 
ence in the height of the trees, 





Shocking 

“Well, darter,” said Farmer Corn- 
tossle to his daughter on her return 
home from college, “How much do 
you weigh now?” 

“Why,” she replied, “I weigh 140 
pounds undressed for Gym.” 

“Who the tarnation is Jim?” came 
from the old man. 
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When You Use ‘‘Black Beak 40”’ You Get 
Extra Insurance against 


Aphis—Kills both by 
Fumes ana Contact 


Take advantage of this two-fold control— when you spray with 
“Black Leaf 40” you kill Aphis, Thrips, Leaf Hopper, Psylla, Apple 
Red-Bug, etc., not only by direct contact (or hitting) but also because 
of the “gassing”’ effects of the volatile nicotine fumes which arise through the 
trees. For, when you mix “Black Leaf 40’? with lime-sulphur, Bordeaux or 
calcium caseinate, or with soap alone, you convert the nicotine sulphate into 
highly volatile nicotine with powerful ‘‘gassing’’ properties. 

Likewise, when you dust with Nicotine Dust, insects are killed by actual con- 
tact of the dust with their bodies and also by the powerful nicotine gas. 


“Ask Your Experiment Station’’ 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 


Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Black Leaf 4O 


40% Nicotine 



































Would you give $8 to be independent ? 


HAT’S all this Planet Jr. No. 17 Single Wheel Hoe costs. Yet it 
will earn its salt many times over by making it easy to have and 

to hoe a real kitchen garden, Get one this year and enjoy the luxury and 
2 f economy of tasty, wholesome vegetables, really fresh. Details on pages 
2-33 of Planet Jr. catalog. Mailed free with our new gardening handbook. 


New Coulters | SL. Alen & Co, Ine. 








ee 99 For 54 Years Largest Manufact Special. 
for Old “Acmes deed Field and Getden leplomcnts te the Word 
Thousands of old ACMES are being renovated Dept. 26. 








this year at small cost with new Coulters.. They Sth & Glenwood Ave. Philadelphia 
are then as good as the day they were bought. We 

are prepared to furnish Coulters for any Acme * -* es fi * 
Harrow sold since the No. 15 which was manufac- , ; 

tured about 189). Acme Coulters are made of very 
tough, high-carbon steel. Every one is backed by 
an unqualified guarantee—almost never exercised 
because they givesuch long and successful service, 


For Your Tractor 


The ACME line is built for use with large Tractorsand | 
for small Tractors of the garden type. Alsocombina- | 
tion harrows for use with either horses or tractor. You 
can buy a horsedrawn ACME this year and add to it 
later the equipment for use with your tractor. You 
need no other tool to make a perfect seed bed quickly 
and economically. 

Your dealer can furnish you with any size ACME 
Harrow or Coulters. Ask him. If he is unable to 
supply you send your order direct to us, 


NASH-ACME HARROW CO. 
392 Drexe) Building 
Philadelphia Penna. wt 





Planet Jr. No. 17 
Single Wheel Hoe 







































American Fruit Grower Magazingpfor Ma 

a ‘ e e 
Spraying and Dusting Experimentg New M 
° Giant 

in Connecticut 

"THE TABLE presented below gives diately and sharply after a rain, whik : 
the results from five years’ work in the other years the humidity IE GIA 
on spraying and dusting, reported by dropped slowly after rains, sometimg ae long 








the Connecticut Experiment Station lagging over three or four days, ang 





ous growth 




















in Bulletin 265. During the tests, de- light rains were often accompanied by s i 
, ant aeeeee : : > : val ties, its hare 

tailed records were scored on 564,675 high and sustained rises in humidity§ | icy fruit 
apples, consisting mostly of McIntosh, The experiments indicate that bet ll i 
Greening, Gravenstein and Baldwin: ter results from spraying would prob. | have beer 
r many y 

Other fo 4 
Other Codling Chewing observation 
Good. Scab. Fungi Aphis. Red Bug. Curculio. Moth. Insectg I have dev 
. Treatment. Pet. Pet Pct. Pet. Pet. Pct. Pet. Pet. prove of va 

ROOF cass~s OS 14.7 6.05 10.0 1.3 17.7 94 1.8 

ust ......: 41.4 30.2 28.4 10.7 2.6 21.8 1.4 4.7 of the coun 
Check ...... 12.2 40.5 34.8 9.7 12.8 48.6 11.7 9.8 Plan 

















The experiments indicate that dust- ably follow if the spraying could be ag one ' 
ing is practically as good as spraying done before or during sustained per. opt Ag 


yariety will 
the very poc 
put, of cou 


codling moth and other chewing in- fore rains. The tests indicate the ag. 
sects. For the control of fungi, there visability of making a close study of 
is a wide variation in favor of spray- weather conditions as a guide for the roduce be 
ing. Aphids were not controlled by proper time to spray rather than ty a. soil is, t! 
either treatment. Scab proved the take into account only the time of nd the frui 
most serious of the fungi, with sooty spore discharge. Since it is impos “4 When set 
blotch and fruit speck ranking next sible to judge accurately from weath soil, it is a 
in order. The latter two pests make er predictions, the authors, M. Pf poles than 
up the greater part of the injuries list- Zappe and E. M. Stoddard, believe that spout half f 
ed in the table as “Other Fungi.” growers should spray a certain num. order to giv 
Rust, black rot and bitter rot were ber of times as insurance against# gp good lan 
found to be quite rare in their oc- fungi, timing the applications as near are unneces 
currence. as possible to give maximum produce 


Scab was least prevalent in 1920, tion. Care Du 

What 20 OOO Farmers during which year the largest rainfall The McIntosh was most susceptible The secon 
9 was recorded during the five years. to scab of any of the varieties used old plants : 

During 1921-22-23-24, in which seasons but the damage from insects and other§ ground whel 

7. the rainfall was normal or less than fungi was less than on other varieties, § a foot high. 
\ y ante Most normal, the per cent of scab was high- Baldwin was the least susceptible to§ plant will it 
er by 50 to 70 per cent than in 1920. scab but much more susceptible tof the product 

A study of the weather conditions dur- sooty blotch and fruit speck. In most§ berries and | 
ing April, May and June of these years cases it showed more curculio injury set of canes 


ieti When the 
WENTY thousand farmers were asked what showed that in 1920 the periods of than other varieties. Gravenstein ae anaes i 


for the control of red bug, curculio, ods of high humidity rather than sf 








i high humidity were very short, the was more severely injured by aphids 
was the most important quality upon which per cent of humidity dropping imme- than the other varieties tested. wp — * 
° 1 
they bought motor vehicles. leaf on the 


59% said durability. 11.1% said economical | Acr eages of Citr us 1n Califor nia ie aut the 


: : HE TABLES presented below In- addition to these acreages, ther these also. 
operation. 7.5% said low first cost. show the acreage of citrus fruits are a few orange and lemon trees§ Should be us 
in California by counties, arranged growing in yards and family orchards, t0 Temove ai 












































1 
q The Speed Wagon has durability to suit the according to districts recognized by but these are not of any importance Soles on 
) 59%. A recent report tells of one that has the California _F ruit Growers Ex- from a commercial standpoint. For | ston Pow 
: 3 A : . change, by individual growers, and by all practical purposes, therefore, the ta 
traveled 410,000 miles and is still going strong. the trade in general. bles show the total commercial acreage ogee Bg 
? : - sends: drain nates ‘aieapastcias cantante: a as atelier, Par 
: The Speed Wagon ensures economical opera- ESTIMATED ACREAGE heath FRUITS IN CALIFORNIA BY COL NTIES 195 f 4 slender 
tion. More than 125,000 in use prove chat. — “a «  ' eee es 
hl > ’ pr ” Bearing. bearing Bearing Bearing. Bearing. bearing. they will be 
i The Btate............. 5417 3.116 49,791 4,920 192,226 11,802 | themselves. 
It is the lowest priced 1'44-ton commercial car ee oneeene: ; lane Be ees — P , 
i in the world—$892.67 below the average of all —— ae , - eet a +g) in the spi 
| tru k f fi 1 t 1Y t ‘ Placer Pee Bees ace 235 ri” stead of cut 
H CKS O rom oO 2 tons Capacity. Sacramento ......... 40 sae #e gaaas ‘sens 1,525 ook second yea: 
: ESSE ae BEN SG ret ace.  tone>  % Gaeee 95 5 f and remove 
| —— bp crea gwnviabe) Wban ones 8  ##seces §§ en6ec LS cr pear at the 
: CHASSIS CAPACITY Yuba “2 tae ee eet 00 06 SPEEA = 6 (Rye 14 ie is continued 
Te gale a 98 SS monety 
i $1035 at Lansing 1% Tons — 7 eels 10 10 300 50 2,500 150 § & twofold f 
} i a ek 10 ‘bv ee 1,281 30 food materi 
j ea lee heels ek) apes <eelen 2 3 7 y growing of 
; ‘ San JOaquin........02 ccees occee 6 3 52 
REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing Mic m Stanislaus ........... ..... as 15 4 14 ; § of large cro 
; R . Pe higa op elieesatine 1,175 2 2,682 1 36,239 69 § there will b 
4 Seuthers California: a ee fere with th 
eae 5¢ 2,454 sai 0 ere arate s0cedl When the 
Los Angeles.......... 475 125 11,740 2,387 40,04( 5,231 
—_............ 510 25 9,748 1323 41,680 27 § over, the ne 
. RAVEPEIGO oc oink os sees 450 242 5,155 36 18,740 665 § to grow age 
San Bernardino...... 2,090 239 oo 4 —— Li to stakes a1 
Sz Re ree 90 20 6.818 326 138 5 
ate el ree 8 Seen 1,365 200 1235 45 before. Ne 
: 313 3,210 1,604 breaking ou 


Six Fine Apple Orchards in Patrick Co., Va. Saree stat ings ink neieied ‘ ean ae ne or more w: 


Voti ¢ > acreage < ‘ ; $e . 99 trapefrui 71: le g: - . 
(Approximately 3500 acres on which are approximately 80,000 trees) } -—" a a a en Lawes Senn ENS mons, 498; oranges, one has bee 
ore When the 


Pursuant to order of the United States District Court for the Western 


District of Virginia, the real estate holdings of Patrick Orchards, Inc., ESTIMATED ACREAGE OF ORANGES BY VARIETIES—1925 vested, the 

bankrupt, consisting of six separate orchards of from 3,000 to 32,000 ——Navels— a F —Valencias sey. “Miscellaneous crop -— 
° ° ° won- won Non- 

bearing trees each, will be sold, in whole or separately Bearing. bearing. Bearing. bearing. Bearing. bearing. gy 


better grow 











i os geles .......00. 18,334 1,651 21,092 3,580 614 i ; 

: At Auction py ot ee 117 37,937 2,604 731 . B Bext years 
| These orchards are located in Patrick County, on the slopes of the Riverside ............ * "15/002 502 3°339 163 406 4 For Plan 
i Blue Ridge Mountains near Stuart, Va., on the Danville and Western San Bernardino ....... 29,694 718 8,986 399 935 a or Fla 
i Railway (a branch of the Southern) where good labor is cheap and bag Oe ge 39 9,547 26 466 4 _If you ar 
b plentiful. No better fruit section can be found. Close to cold storage. 206 plantings net ; prune at al 
{ All of these orchards must go to the highest bidder. ae _ tips Ly ) 
i April 6, 1926, at 1:30 P. M., at Stuart, Va. Little Mistake **She Done Gone’”’ 2 gd 

i ‘ . plants for 
; TERMS: One-third cash, balance in equal amounts one and two 5 é bridge tt , : aes : . spring. Nev 
k years, to be evidenced by two negotiable notes bearing interest at six As I was crossing the bridge the A salesman, bringing his bride : 


per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually. Title retained until other day,” said an Irishman, “I met South on their honeymoon, visited a | @uced from 















f purchase money is paid in full. Pat O’Brien. ‘O’Brien,’ says I, ‘how. hotel, where he boasted of the fine ‘ come . 
i We are anxious and willing to show this property before the sale. are you? ‘Pretty well, thank you, honey. ; or ee 
i" Free transportation from Martinsville to interested parties. Brady,’ says he. ‘Brady,’ says I, “Sambo,” he asked the colored a 

i For Full Particulars, Write or Wire ‘that’s not my name.’ ‘Faith,’ says he, waiter, ‘“where’s my honey?” Prohibiti 
4 W. E. BUFORD, Trustee, H. A. FORD & CO., INC; ‘and mine’s not O’Brien.’ ’ “Ah don’t know, boss,” replied li aa ora 
907 E. Main Street Selling Agents, “With that we again looked at each Sambo, eyeing the lady cautiously. one ene 
Richmond, Va. Martinsville, Va. other, an’ sure enough it was nayther Pacrag don’t wuk here no mo’.”—Sowf Old Nativ 

of us.” wl. F 

it’s bein’ ma 
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ents New Method of Growing | 
Giant Hymalaya Dew- 






















berries ——-— 
| SEER 
i While By J. M. Sugg ne 
become HE GIANT HYMALAYA dewberry —— 
lays, = has long been known for its vigor- —— 
anied ous growth, its deep rooting quali- =a 
ties, its hardiness and its fine flavored, prem : 
bum juicy fruit. Unfortunately, it is a shy =a OU buy cheaply when you get tires that last a long 
é arer when allowed to grow at will. : : : ‘ g 
have nt time and during their period of use are safe as well 


uld prob { have been interested in this berry 








——@ for many years, and through careful ee ee ee aes BP eee 
cGther I chservation and study of it, I believe as free from trouble and inconvenience. 


Insects, | have developed an idea that will 






Pet. prove of value to the berry growers a “Wel Ee ee fee 
18 ff of the country. In the Fisk Line you will find a tire designed for every 
9.8 Planting Requirements car, for every type of service, to meet any road condi- 


tion, at a price cheapest in the end and reasonably priced 
at the beginning. 


anid i Because of the vigor of the Hyma- 
ned peri laya berry, the plants should be set 
‘Bat least 10 feet apart each way. The 
yariety will produce good results on 
study of the very poorest soil with proper care, 
4 for put, of course, good moist soil will 
‘than produce better results. The better 
ti é the soil is, the larger will be the plants 
me of and the fruit. 
. ae When setting the plants in poor 
n weath# soil, it is a good idea to dig larger 
4 M. P. holes than necessary and fill them 
leve that about half full of good surface soil in 
‘in num order to give the plants a good start. 
against# On good land precautions of this kind 
as neari are unnecessary. 


rod 
a Care During the Second Year 


ceptible The second year after planting, the 
es used,f old plants should be cut off at the 
nd other § ground when the new canes are about 
arieties; § afoot high. The entire energy of the 
itible tof plant will in this way be diverted to 
tible tof the production of a good crop of 
In most§ berries and to the growing of a strong 
> injury set of canes for the third year’s crop. 
venstein When the new second year canes 
> aphids} are about six or seven feet high, the 







Fisk Cords are made in both 
high pressure and Balloon Tires. 














top buds should be pruned out. This 
will cause branches to grow at every 
‘ leaf on the new canes. When these 
1a branches are three to four feet long, 

cut out the terminal bud on each of 
s, there§ these also. After this, a sharp knife 
should be used every week or 10 days 






n trees 
rchards,§ t0 remove any new shoots which start. 
ortance@ This pruning of the canes during the es 






Get a FISK 
Ame LG 8 Pat. OrP, 






t. For growing season will cause them to 
, the taf become short and stout and they will 
acreage, _ be hardy to cold weather. The second 
______ ff year canes should be supported by a 
1S —1995 slender stake and tied upright to it. 
coe A slender stake will be sufficient. 
ye After the canes are pruned awhile, 


*Non- 
beartans they will be strong enough to support 


“a ae ane New Idea ||| THE CENTAUR TRACTOR “A Hayes Fruit Fog Sprayers 
osees n the spring of the third year, in- yy, 
pring y | Makes Farm Work ||| Ji. Save All Your Crops 


89 stead of cutting out the canes of the 
Quicker, % Coarse, low pressure sprays that drench your trees 


as second year, I reverse the process 
5 # and remove the new canes as they ap- ef 

» More Profitable ¥ kill only the exposed pests, leaving the hidden pests 

: to despoil your crop. Fruit Fox, produced by Hayes 

: Power Sprayers, kills the pests that lurk im every tiny 


trees pear at the base of the old anes. This 
erack and recess and saves ail your crop. 







































"3: § is continued until the blooming season 
is nearly over. The operation serves 
150 § a twofold purpose. First, it diverts 
30 § food materials which would go to the 
i growing of canes to the production 


ERE is a dependable, 
low-cost tractor that 
takes the drudgery out of 
, farming and enables you 
to do twice as much work 

in a day’s time. The CENTAUR is a 


Fruit-Fog costs no more. A Hayes Power Sprayer will 
soon pay for itself in lowered spraying costs and 
bigger crops. 300 pounds yuaranteed pressure breaks 


























































,§ of large crops of fine fruit. Secondly, Gta trette--iene Gediiie than ang the solution up into a finely atomized, fog-like spray 
6§ [| there will be no new canes to inter- other—better fitted for all ‘round use on that blankets every tree. No waste, no time lost trying 
mre WER the picking of the crop. pate ct: gal gyn: A wigee Gir San wa Hoqeiten lean schihon eek Where 
_ : : r operate—an above all, trouble-proof. re é é 30. , -S less S On ¢ 8 
5.994 When the blooming season is nearly This sturdy tractor will cut your plant- better job. 
279 over, the new canes should be allowed ing and cultivating costs to the minimum Hayes Power Sprayers range in capacity from 3% t 
rae 4 * i d gi i » 31 as i ive oO re ge capac om Oo 
$8 > — — — rng age ang tied pei ot ec eat ay + <ggllamaallaaaa 16 gallons per minute. The small outfits are as effi- 
’ 0 stakes and pruned as in e year cient as our big Triplex models—all are readily ac- 
54 o ; Plows 7” Deep—Backs on Own Power cessible and are built according to the most approv 
45 before. No harm will follow the The CENTAUR isa riding tractor for all jobs. design. Porcelain cylinders optional in on wae - 
1,604 breaking out of the canes, since two Does plowing, harrowing, discing, seed ing, cul- ; 
or more will usually appear where tivating, hauling, fee nding and all other Send for our sprayer catalog and check over the fea- 
ranges; # one has been broken off anteed. Get the facts sbout this money mnak- — == ae a that fit vo 
y 4 ork- . » Write needs. ‘atalog sen ree upon request. 
When the berry crop has been har- ‘<a: cane dene penchant Write today. ‘a . LL 
vested, the old canes that bore the 43 Central Avenue Greenwich, Ohio av 
pOUS— crop should be cut out close to the : HAYES PUMP & PLANTER co. / 
*Non- ground. This process will promote a i 
de: eeuth 6 sow eames Gor ths Dept.09 809 Sixth St. Galva, IIL A \4 


Full line of power, traction and hand sprayers. 


ATHENEON CHICKS ta] 


Are went agg el VALUE, fresh ~~] hatched, heavy produc 
, including trapneat ed and Exhibition Guatity. 





hext year’s crop. 
For Plant Production Purposes 











Qi): 


N Lh | 
\ -_ - — x\ / - X 
=> Ask about our new Tractor 
i : Driven Power Sprayer before 
A\ ee . a you buy. Its lower operating 
and upkeep costs and in- 
7 creased efficiency will intere- 


as 2 $5 


















If you are r - 1 t a t Warm ae obrempyye 4 BESS 26 eS ee WY a 
a 7 growing plants, do no g variett 1 : 
prane at ail. Place’a little soll on | Seater Meenas fous re h QS Fillivy Hayes Vruit Fog 
—== | the tips of the canes late in the fall, | ATHENS CHICK HATCHERY, Box 17, ATHENS, oH10 Sprayer 
They will take root and form new OWNSEND & SONS NURSERIES 

plants for removal the following E. W. Facamer MD. Catalog FREE 






bride spring. New plants can also be pro- Largest Growers of Strawberry Plants im the World 


ited a | Guced from the seed, but these do 
e fing § ROt come true to the variety and Get Low Prices 
on Berry a 








show considerable variation. 











olored 
and 

eplied Prohibition Agent—Is there any Bsns Baskets 
i » ici Write for our 
‘ously. liquor women manufactured filicitly | pyeocatstos! Shows you how you \ 
_ Sour around here? can save money by buying direct est you. Information mailed 

SO from the largest Berry Bor and 

promptly upon request, 








Old Native—I dunno exactly how Basket Factory in the Country 
it’s bein’ manufactured, but it sure is. ' few Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 102New Albany. Ina. lo 
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APPLE APHIS 


The surest, safest and most economical 
method of controlling Apple Aphis and Apple 
Leafhopper is spot dusting with Cyanogas 
S-Dusting Mixture. Just filla Cyanogas Knap- 
sack Duster, go out in the orchard and dust 


the infested places. 


Scientists have agreed that it is a waste of 
good time and material to dust whole trees 
when this simple and effective remedy will 
keep the Aphis in check at a much lower cost. 


| CYANOGAS 


S-Dusting Mixture 


is easy to use —just dust it on the trees. The 
dust on striking the air gives off hydrocyanic 
acid gas. Contact with the dust particles is 
not necessary as the gas reaches all the in- 
fested foliage and does the killing. 

Ask your dealer for Cyanogas S-Dusting Mix- 
ture, or send us fifteen dollars for a hundred 
pound drum, freight collect. 

“It’s the gas that kills them” 
Send for leaflet 194 which gives full information 


AMERICAN CYANAMID SALES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


511 FIFTH AVE. 











VARIETIES 


3 VARIETIES 4) 


To get our seed and nursery 
book into the hands of flower 
growers, we will send you our 
Big Bargain Flower Garden 
Package of 300 Varieties of 
Flower Seeds for only We. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO., 
259 Flower Dept., Galesburg, Mich. 


i GATALOGFREE 

















am , 
Hardiest kinds. Once planted and growing you 
won't part with them for ten times their cost. 
Every home, if only a city lot, has room for them. 





Large amber-red berries on tig bunches. 
Agawam Very sweet. Each 20c; 12, $1.50; 100, $10.00. 
Best known grape. Sure to suceed. Fine 
Concor for grape juice 5c; 12, $1.25; 100, $8.00. 


le (White Concord). Best greenish-white 
Niagara grape grown. Each 20c; 12, $1.50; 100, $10. 
Large black berries. Bunches big. Extra 
Worden early, hardy, sweet. 20c; 12, $1.50; 100, $10. 


Strong, well-rocted vi 
Set of four best wancuse ONLY §0c 
Postpaid and Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Three sete (12 
Three Sets for $1 vines) sent to 
one address for $1. Save 50c. Get two neighbors to 
take one set each. from you. 

Order 


Free With Every 
Mllustrated Seed and Nursery eaten and illustrated 
instructions for making a beautiful GRAPE ARBOR. 


The Templin-Bradiey Co. 
5736 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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: Spot Dust 
! To Control 





SS ee ee ee ee 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 












Grown From Select Stock 
~ —None Better—56 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot free in all 
orders I fill. Big free cata- 
y logue has over 700 pictures of 
vegetables and flowers. Send 
your andneighbors’ addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, lil. 








bees Berlin Quart 


That secures highest prices for 
your fruit. Write for 1926 cata- 
log showing our complete line, 
and secure your baskets and 
crates at Winter Discounts. 


The Berlin Fruit Box Co. 
Berlin Heights, Ohio 


ee & APPLE 


REDUCED PRICES 
DIRECT TOPLANTERS 
Lots b: Brprees, Freight or Parcel Post, 


TR Ch Nata. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees, "Vines sal'Shrobe” Go st og FREE. = 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Bez 10, CLEVELAND, TENN. 


The Farmer’s Paradise—FLORIDA 


Three 














and four crops every year and no snow 
or frost. Florida is in immediate need of thous- 
ands of farmers. Send for sample copy of Florida 
News, a weekly magazine of Florida, devoted 
especially to agriculture, farming and real estate 
development, business opportunities and resorts; 
handsomely illustrated. 


FLORIDA NEWS, 150 Lafayette St., New York 
‘yiaeedeaieeetidiay’ 


American Fruit Grower Magazi¢ 


RCHARD heating is accepted ag 
one of the regular cultural oper- 


ations by the apricot growers of 
the Santa Clara Valley in Cali- 
fornia. It is not one of the pleasant- 


est jobs of the year, but in many or- 
chards it is certainly placed high in 
order of importance. Lack of pruning, 
spraying, cultivation or irrigation may 
not show deletericus effects for a sea- 


Smudge Pots and Apricots 
By A. H. Hendrickson 


University of California 


first week in May. During this perio 
the young fruit beeomes more tende 
as it grows, but fortunately the 
chances for frost also become less ay 
the season advances. 

The temperatures which the blog 
soms and fruit will stand for 30 mip 
utes without injury are: in bud, petal 
beginning to show, 25 degrees; jp 
blossom, 27 degrees; fruit setting, 9 
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Figure 1.—Santa Clara Valley apricot 


son or two, but if the oil pots are 
neglected, the results are often very 
disastrous. Nothing in the routine of 





orchard work is quite so disheartening 
as the loss of an entire season’s work 
on a single frosty night. 


Climate and Topography Favorabie 


Fortunately, the climatic condition 
and the local topography make cr- 
chard heating in California consider- 
ably less of a task than might ordi- 
narily be supposed. In the first place, 
the amount of frost to be guarded 
against is rarely more than three or 
four degrees. Furthermore, the av- 
erage frost is of short duration. Some- 
times the danger point is not reached 
until daylight, while at other times the 
pots must be lighted as early as two 
o'clock. In a few instances it has 
been necessary to start the heaters 
before midnight. The number of 
frosts which may be expected during 
the critical period varies from three 
or four to 11 or 12, the average being 
somewhere between four and seven. 
Thus, it will be seen that the proposi- 
tion of “heating up all out-of-doors” is 
not so formidable as it may seem to 
the uninitiated. 


Critical Period from March to Early 
May 

The critical period for apricots, be- 

cause of their early blossoming, be- 

gins at the time the fruit sets, which 





is early in March, and lasts until the 





orchard with orchard heaters in place 


degrees; after the jackets have fallen, 


30 degrees. These temperatures have 
been substantiated by observation 
over a number of years. In one case 


a grower was awakened by his frost 
alarm and was dressed and ready to 
light his pots shortly before daylight. 
The mercury in the thermometer was 
dropping very slowly, so he waited. 
At daylight the thermometer stood at 
2914 degrees. Instead of lighting his 
pots as he should have done because 
his young apricots were the size of 
marbles and therefore quite tender, he 
waited for sunrise. The sun did not 
rise over the hills to the east for 
nearly 30 minutes, with the result that 
one-third of the crop was lost. The 
almanac told him when he could ex 
pect safety at sunrise, but the ther- 
mometer should have warned him of 
what was taking place in the fruit. 
In another case the thermograph rec 
ord in an apricot orchard showed & 
temperature of 27 degrees for three 
hours when the fruit was setting. 
Fully 70 per cent of the crop was 
frozen. It is probable that the fruit 
at this stage of growth would have 
withstood a temperature of 27 degrees 
for a half hour without material dam- 
age, but three hours was too long. 
The apricot tree, however, is perfectly 
hardy and is never injured by cold 
during ordinary winters. 

The ordinary equipment used con 
sists of approximately 100 open or 
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lard pail type of heaters per acre, a 
storage tank (Figures 3 and 4) large 
enough to hold sufficient oil for three 
“firings,” a supply wagon (Figure 2) 
for refilling the pots, several oil cans 
with long spouts for lighting the heat- 
ers, an electric frest alarm and sev- 
eral good tested thermometers. The 
size of heater depends on the length 
of time it is necessary to keep the 
fires burning during any one night. 
The one-gallon size burns approximate- 
ly two to three hours, while the two- 
gallon size burns from four to six 
hours. Many growers have used No. 
10 tomato cans obtained from nearby 
canneries. These cans give satisfac- 
tory service and can be used for sev- 


eral years. One pot is placed in the 
square formed by each four trees, 
with a double row along the outer 


edge on the windward side of the or- 
chard. 

The lighting torches hold about a 
usually gasoline and 
kerosene mixed, and are fitted with a 
wick at the end of the spout. In 
starting the fires, the covers are 
knocked off with a stick, and the torch 


‘tipped up to allow several drops of 


the flaming liquid to fall on the sur- 
face of the fuel oil. An active man 
can light about 400 fo 600 pots in an 
hour. As only the alternate rows are 
lighted at first,-one man can cover a 
considerable area in a short time. 


Consult Thermometers Often 

When each alternate row is lighted, 
the grower consults his thermometers 
and compares them with a check ther- 
mometer placed outside the heated 
area. If the temperature is raised 
sufficiently with half of the heaters, 
the remainder are held in reserve un- 
til needed. It is unnecessary to raise 
the temperature more than just above 
the danger point. For example, if the 
danger point is 30 degrees, the skill- 
ful grower is satisfied when the ther- 
mometer stands at 31. To raise the 
temperature to 33 degrees would mere- 
ly waste the oil. After the fires are 
started, the grower patrols the or- 
chard at frequent intervals to see that 
ail pots are burning properly. In case 
the temperatyre cannot be held above 
the danger point with half of the heat- 
ers, the remainder are lighted. Some- 
times in the case of frosts of more 
than ordinary duration, the heaters 
may burn out before sunrise. This 
necessitates refilling the pots if the 
crop is to be saved. To obviate the 
necessity of refilling, growers using 


_ tomato cans often place two or three 


cans together and light them in suc- 
cession. After a night of smudging 


all the pots must be refilled for an- 
other night’s firing. This necessitates 
working long hours, but as frost sel- 
dom comes singly, the grower cannot 
afford to “take a 
one night. 

The oil used is a special type known 


chance” for even 


as smudge oil, with a Baume reading 
of 27 to 29 degrees. It costs about seven 
cents per gallon delivered to the or- 
chard. Each heating costs from $1.75 
to $2 per acre per hour when half the 
pots are lighted, and double that 
amount when it is necessary to. start 
all of the heaters. 


Low Open Heater Best 


The low open heater used seems to 
be well adapted for use in this section, 
but it has the disadvantage of mak- 
ing a very smoky fire. Meteorologists 
and growers agree that it is desirable 
to have small fires close to the 
ground. The heat rises slowly and 
spreads out, covering the whole area 
in which the pots are situated. No 
strong upward convection currents are 
produced which tend to draw in the 
cold air from the surrounding fields. 
The heat utilized is largely the heat 
of convection, very little radiant heat 
being given off by this type of heater. 
The heated air rises slowly until it 
reaches the point in the upper air 
which has the same temperature. This 
point is rarely more.than 40 or 50 feet 
above the surface of the ground. 

It has been observed that frosts 
usually occur in this region in the 
spring months during periods of high 
barometer pressure when the day has 
been fairly warm. Under these condi- 
tions when the sky is clear and there 
is no wind, if the temperature reaches 
40 degrees at nine o’clock at night, 
frost usually oceurs before sunrise the 
following morning. However, if the 
barometer begins to fall during the 
night, the temperature often rises sev- 
eral degrees and there is then no 
necessity of smudging. Sometimes a 
west wind arises which generally 
brings in clouds or fog over the moun- 
tains in the west. Whenever this hap- 
pens there is no danger of frost. 


Heating Is Economically Possible in 
Santa Clara Valley 


A combination of important factors 
make the apricot orchard of the San- 
ta Clara Valley one of the few places 
where orchard heating is economically 
possible. This section has long been 
known as a district pre-eminently 
adapted to the growing of apricots for 
canning. As a canning fruit, that is 
produced commercially only in Cali- 
fornia, the apricot usually sells for 
comparatively high prices. The land 
on which it is grown is expensive, 
often selling for $1000 to $1500 or 
more per acre. Except for.the spring 
frost hazard, the climate during the 
rest of the year is such as to bring 
this fruit to its highest stage of per- 
fection. Hence, the grower feels jus- 
tified in making the heavy expendi- 
tures necessary in orchard heating. 
Furthermore, many of the orchards 
are in small holdings, and no crop other 
than apricots is grown. The grower 

‘Concluded on page 42) 




















Figure 2.—Tank wagon for refilling smudge pots 
The pots are filled by means of five-gallon spout cans or pails. 


allow these to be filled quickly. 


The large faucets 
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As tough — 
as a pigs nose 


That’s what the tread of a Kelly-Springfield 
Heavy Duty Cord tire is like. 


Here’s a tire designed for service. 


Not just an ordinary passenger car tire with an 
extra heavy tread but built from the inside out 
to stand up under heavier loads. 

If you haven't been getting satisfactory mileage 
from the pneumatic tires on your truck or heavy 
passenger car, try one Kelly Heavy Duty Cord 


You'll buy the rest of the set without urging 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


KELLY ‘curv’ CORD 
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Rust-resisting 


Copser-Sted For Culverts, Tanks, 
Flumes, Gutters, Silos, Roofing, Siding, Etc. 


Apollo-KeystoneCopper Steel galvanized gives 
unequaled service, above or below the ground. 
APOLLO is the highest quality galvanized product manufactured. When _7 
Copper Steel is used it assures maximum rust-resistance. Time and e4 
weather prove it lasts longest. Sold by weight by leading dealers. Kry- 
STONE quality isalso unequaled for Roofing Tin Pilates. Send for booklets, 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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: smh Does not 
Cuts both sides of limb-5.700 x 
Most powerful pruners made. In use through- 


out the world. All styles, all sizes. Delivered 
free to your door. Fill out coupon and mail for 
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Double Cut N 
Pruning Shear 
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FE.MYERS &BRO. CO. ASHLAND 


Self - 


a 1f-O TRADE NAME 


Oiling 


MYE RS por POWER SPRAY RiGS 


YERS Self-Oiling Power Spray Pumps and com- 
plete Power Spray Rigs furnish you the maximum 
spraying efficiency at the lowest possible cost. 


These sprang. machines have been developed after years of exhaus- 


tive research 
spraying requirements. 


y expert engineers with a first-hand knowledge of 
Myers Self-Oiling Power Pumps and easy- 


operating cog-gear Hand Sprays are now used by thousands of pro- 
gressive fruit growers and agriculturists—the world over. 


Myers Self-Oiling Power Spray Rigs, with their positive self- lubrica- 
tion, enclosed working parts, automatic regulation and other exclu- 
sive features give you a new standard of power spraying efficiency. 


The Myers Line 





For a demon- 
strationsee your 
nearest Myers 
dealer, or write 
us today for 
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PUMPS — WATER SYSTEMS — HAY TOOLS — DOOR HANGERS 


includes Pumps 
for every pur- 
bose, Hay Tools 
Door 








catalog. 


Hangers 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. COMPANY 


150 ORANGE ST. 


























A heavy setting of fruit may be 
obtained by the judicious use of 
nitrogen. The best nitrogen mate- 
rial for fruit is 


AEC TARED 


a fertilizer containing both the ni- 
trate and ammonia forms of nitro- 
gen. It produces the quick results 


nitrogen with 
ammonia 


obtained from nitrate 
the lasting qualities of 
nitrogen. 

LEUNASALPETER contains 26 
percent Nitrogen, equal to 31.5 per 
cent Ammonia. 

To obtain a heavy setting of fruit, 
apply as soon as growth starts in the 
spring. A large crop of highly col- 
ored fruit of uniform size results— 
the fruit that brings the highest 
price. 

It is the most profitable nitrogen 
fertilizer to use. 


Sold by fertilizer dealers. 
KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO., Inc. 


Agricultural Department 


1150 Broadway NEW YORK 





ASHLAND, OHIO 

















Less Labor, More 
and Better Fruit 


If you grow grapes or ber- 
ries, you need the labor-sav- 
ing and efficient horse-drawn 


John Deere-Syracuse 
Grape and Berry Hoe 


It takes the place of a hand-hoe 
crew. No other tool will do a 
more thorough job of cultivating. 
Easy to guide in and out around 
the posts and vines. Throws soil 
toward or away from plants. Hoe 
blade gets under foliage—no dan- 
ger of damaging vines. Used con- 
sistently, it prevents mildew, im- 
proves the quality and increases 
the quantity offruit. Spring tooth 
cultivator attachment, extra. 


Write today for free folder. Ad- 


dress John Deere, Moline, Ulinois, 
and ask for folder OC-81. 








JOHN » DEERE 





(Continued from page 41) 
must choose between buying oil and | 
looking for a job in the city. 


Orchard Heating Is Exacting Work 
No other 
so exacting as orchard 
must be persistently 
left entirely alone. 
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3.—Growers with small orchards 
old drums for 


smudging 


Figure 
often use 
oil for 


storing 


indifferent pruning or slipshod cultiva- 


tion may not seriously affect the crop 
or injure the trees, but one slip in 
heating often means a year’s work 


gone for nothing. Each year there are 
those growers who forget to order oil 
or forget to connect up the frost alarm. 
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tanks are used by 
some growers to handle refilling require- 
ments. This tank will hold sufficient oil 
for about eight acres of orchard 


Figure 4.—Sterage 


The result is that the crop is frozen 
and the cash outlay for oil which may 
have been used for previous smudgings 
is lost. As one grower said following 
a frost after he had left his alarm dis- 
connected, “That was the most expen- 
‘sive night’s sleep I ever had.” 





World Agricultural Census 


A WORLD agricultural census is 
to be taken in 1930-31 under the 
auspices of the International Institute 
of Agriculture. Forty-four govern- 
ments have agreed to co-operate in 
the undertaking, and it is believed 
that practically all other governments 
will join in the movement as soon as 
definite plans are submitted to them. 
L. M. Estabrook, who is taking an 
active hand in this work, is in the 
United States at the present time con- 
sulting with specialists in the Bureau 
of Census and other bureaus concern- 
ing details of the standard form of 
schedule. 





“Very, very sad, sir,” said the doc- 
tor, “I greatly regret to tell you your 
wife’s mind is completely gone.” 

“Well, I'm not surprised, Doc,” re- 
turned the husband, “‘she’s been giving 
me a piece of it every day for the 
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The first requisite for 
fruit culture is thrifty, 
nl . stock. For more than 3¢ 
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in the famous fruit helt of south- 
western Michigan, has given utmost 
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Order Any of Above Direct From This Adv. 
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money-saving offers 
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FREE Prize.Berry Book 
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YOU NEED 


OSPRAYMO 
SPRAYERS 


To double the dollars af harvest 
High-pressure machines. The last word in me- 
chanical agitators. Automatic brushes keep suc- 
tion strainers clean. No clogging of nozzles, 

A sprayer for every need 
—high pressure guaranteed. 
Send Jor catalog. 
Don't buy tillit 
comes. 


FIELD FORCE 
PUMP CO. 
Dept. B 
Elmira, N. Y. 




















GARDEN 


aie SHAW TRACTO 


Now youcan get a better power Garden Prster at 
less cost. Ameringly Low Price on the SHA 
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for Special Ofe. 


SHAW MFG. co., 
Galesburg, Kansas. 













ie of pe and worms; insure larger 
ve of perfect fruit. 85th success- 
ful year. 

STAHL'S EXCELSIOR 
SPRAYING OUTFiT 
PREPARED MIXTURES 
20 models. Cateten containing full treat- 
ise on spraying F ced prices. 


Wm. Stahi Sprayer Co., 
QUINCY, ILL. 


S NORTHERN GROWN S 
Dunlap, $3.75, 1000; Gibson, Aroma, Glen Mary, Eaton, 
Sample, Bun Special, Wm. Belt, $4.50; Premier, Marvel, 
World’s Wonder, Delicious, $6. 00; Crampton, $7.00; 
Cooper, $9.00. C hamplon, and Progressive E-verbearing, 
14.00. 100 Champion postpaid to Sin -00. . Concord Grapes, 
6.00. 100 raspberries, Lo ob ladioli Babe, h. 00 100 Aspara- 
gus, $1.25. 12 Rhubarb, — ta. Vegetable Seeds, $1.00. 26 
pkts. Flower Seeds, $1. amental Shrubs, $1. Catalog. 


©. KIGER NURSERY, SAWYER, MICHIGAN 


Standard Garden Tractor 
A Powerful Motor Cultivator and Lawnmower for A/G 
Gardeners, Florists, Truckers, Nurseries, Berrymen, J/?) "t 
Suburbanites, . a Parke, Cemeteries. 
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Discs, Harrows, Seeds, Cultivates, Runs Belt t 
Machinery & Lawnmower. Catalog Free, 5, 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY ake” 
3201 Como Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Mina. 








30 Days FREE Trial 


Rangers direct from our factory, express 
prepatd. Save$l0to$15. Many models.Easy 
paym. ents—only $5amonth. Write 

‘or bicycle catalog and marvelous offers. 





last 15 years.” 
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The Value of Cover Crops 


in the Orchard 


By E. L. Proebsting 
University of California 


-plaberse crops, provided adequate 
moisture is present for both the 
trees and the crop, are of considerable 

benefit to the orchard. The more im- 
portant of these beneficial effects may 
be listed as follows: 

1. If the crop is leguminous, it adds 
nitrogen to the soil. 

2. It provides a favorable medium 
for growth of soil organisms. 

3. It improves the physical condition 
of the soil. 

It is well known that certain bac- 
teria grow in nodules formed on the 
roots of legumes. These bacteria have 
the power of “fixing” atmospheric 
nitrogen, that is, changing it from a 
form practically useless to the plant to 
one which is readily absorbed. The 
addition of this element is an impor- 
‘tant part of maintaining permanent 
agriculture. 

It is not so generally known that 
there are many kinds of microscopic 
organisms that occur in the soil. These 
are of many sorts, both animals and 
plants being among them. One of the 
important kinds is the ammonifying 
bacteria. These bacteria take the com- 
plex forms of nitrogen compounds, 
such as proteins, and digest them with 
the production of ammonia. A small 
amount of ammonia is used directly 
by the plant. A much larger amount 
is transformed to nitrites by another 
group of bacteria, and still another 
group carries the process further to 
the nitrate stage. This is probably the 
form in which most nitrogen used by 
the plant is absorbed. 

Besides these organisms working in 
the soil on the forms of nitrogen there 
are many acting on other compounds, 
such as those of sulphur, iron, phos- 
phorus, etc. They also help to put the 
edements into a form suitable for ab- 
sorption by the plants. In order that 
these beneficial processes may be car- 
ried on in the soil, it is necessary that 
a proper environment be supplied. 


of cover crops. 

It has been found that the ability of 
the soil to maintain a desirable tex- 
ture is greatly influenced by the 
amount of certain materials in it. An 
important group of these materials is 
supplied to the soil by the decomposi- 
tion of cover crops. They tend to pre- 
vent puddling of the soil, especially 
heavy soils, where this is apt to be 
serious. They also increase the wa- 
ter-holding capacity of the soil, which 
is especially important in a region of 
prolonged dry weather. 

While these items do not tell all of 
the story, they serve to show the 
value of a cover crop to the orchard. 


Check Citrus Aphids at 
the Start 


UE TO the prolonged cold of the 
past winter, citrus aphids are now 
scarce, but with the advent of warm 
weather they may propagate rapidly, 
according to the College of Avricul- 
ture of the University of Florida. Se- 
vere frosts have never occurred after 
February 10 in the main citrus belt 
of Florida, and it is now safe to push 
the growth in order to gain an advan- 
tage of the aphid. Growers should 
begin immediately to make liberal ap- 
plications of fertilizers and cultivate 
the groves. 
Investigations last season showed 
that twigs on which the leaves were 
badly curled bore no fruit. It is espe- 


cially important that the leaves be 
protected during. the early stages of 
their growth. After they are half 


grown, they will stand heavy infesta- 
tions of the aphids, while in the early 
stages they are easily injured and curl 
as a result. 
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The object of growers, therefore, 
should be_to obtain a vigorous growth 
before the aphids become abundant. 
This will insure a better setting of 
fruit and will tend to hasten the ma- 
turity of the foliage after the first 
flush of growth. Otherwise, the tree 
May be putting out new growth 


ee : : =f’ 


This is very greatly aided by the use. 


GIAPIRI SEE Sqe2G .a'A sis) BA / 


throughout the spring, which is not a 
good thing in that it furnishes a con- 
stant food supply for the aphids. 

Isolated colonies of aphids should 
be immediately destroyed. In the case 
of colonies found near the ends of 
twigs, the quickest way to destroy 
them is to dip them in_a solution of 
nicotine sulphate or extract of derris, 
one part to 800 of water, or stronger. 
If nicotine sulphate is used, add three 
or four pounds of soap to each 50 gal- 
lons of material. 

For aphids on the stubby growth 
near the center of the tree, spray with 
a good contact insecticide, such as nic- 
otine sulphate, oil emulsion or lime- 
sulphur. 
by dusting with nicotine sulphate-lime 
dust. 

If growers will do their best to stim- 
ulate the spring growth and also adopt 
measures to keep down the aphids for 
a few weeks, they may be able to 
carry the new growth through the in- 
festation period with little spraying or 
dusting, according to Prof. J. R. Wat- 
son, Entomologist of the Florida Ex- 
periment Station. 





Michigan Gives Courses 
Over Radio 


HE MICHIGAN State College has 
been giving courses of instruction 
over radio station WKAR, located at 
East Lansing. The horticultural course 
began on January 13 and will continue 
to March 31. It is given on Wednes- 
days between 7:15 and 8:00 p. m. The 
following subjects are yet to be cov- 
ered: 
March 3—Strength of Material and 
Dosage in Spraying, by W. C. Dutton. 
Strawberries and Strawberry Grow- 
ing, by R. E. Loree. 


March 10—Asparagus Culture, by 
G. E. Starr. 

Amateur Nut Culture, by V. R. 
yardner. 


March 17—How to Make and Main- 
tain a Lawn, by R. E. Loree. 

Bridge Grafting Girdled Trees, by 
F. C. Bradford. 

March 24—Good Varieties for the 
Home Garden, by G. E. Starr. 

Growing Tomatoes, by J. B. Edmond. 

March 31—Window Boxes and Hang- 
ing Baskets, by R. E. Loree. 

wowing Melons, by J. B. Edmond. 





ROF. JOSEPH OSKAMP of the Cor- 

nell College of Agriculture gives 
the following directions for pruning 
young grapevines: 

“At planting time, and the. year 
after, young grapevines should be cut 
back to two buds and tied to stakes 
for support. The second summer each 
vine should send out a cane long 
enough to be tied to the top wire of 
a trellis. This trellis. if the Kniffin 
system of training is used, should 
have two wires, one at a height of five 
feet and the other three feet from the 
ground. Number nine or 10 wire is 
generally used and ‘strung on posts 
set 25 feet apart. 

“In the summer after the third prun- 
ing, canes will develop from the one 
tall trunk left, and all of these should 
be removed in the winter pruning. ex- 
cept two at the top wire and two at 
the lower wire: these four canes 
should be tied to the wires to the- 
right and left at right angles to the 
upright trunk, and should be cut back 
to four buds each.” 


E I. du PONT de Nemours and Com- 

* pany, Wilmington, Del., has pre- 
pared a number of moving picture 
films pertaining to the use of dyna- 
mite in connection with farming and 
fruit growing. These films will be 
loaned out to agricultural organiza- 
tions and to other organizations inter- 
ested in the subject. A picture of this 
kind displayed at farm meetings will 
provide an interesting side line to 
some of the other subjects handled at 
such meetings. <A letter addressed to 
the company will bring more detailed 
information as to the nature of the 
various films which are available, and 
will also give advice as to how the 
films may be secured by those inter- 


ested in them. 
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Making DOLLARS 
grow on TREES 


“The use of twenty cents worth of Nitrate of Soda per 
tree resulted in an increased yield of more than a barrel 
of fruit per tree” —so says the Maine Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station in a recent Bulletin. That is certainly 
making dollars grow on trees. 

Nitrate of Soda is the ideal form to apply nitrogen in the sod or. 
chard. It furnishes the trees with just the right plant food at just the 
right time. Five to ten pounds spread about the raots of each tree 
about three weeks before the pink blossom stage, will show remarke 
able results when the crop is harvested. 


IT PAYS TO USE 


Nitrate of Soda 


Nitrate of Soda for orchards has been tried out and strongly recome 
mended by the Agricultural Experiment Stations of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Michigan, Missouri, Arkansas, Maryland, Ohio and others. 
Our free bulletins contain valuable information which has helped 
thousands of farmers to grow bigger and better crops. They tell how 
and when to apply Nitrate of Soda for best results. A postal to our 
nearest office will bring them to you. Name crops in which you are 
most interested and, for our information, mention the number 3608. 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda—epucaTionat BUREAU 
Dr. William S. Myers, Director 


Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 401 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, Lay 
701 Cotton Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 55 East State Street, Columbus, Ohie 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Does Seeding, 
Cultivating and 
Lawn Mowing with 
great saving of time 
and effort. All it 
needs is a guiding 
hand. Gasoline 
power does the 

















Light Weight Engines 


Are used as standard equipment on 
Hardie Sprayers 
Niagara Dusters 


There is a Cushman for your service. If your 





work, Attachments 
for different jobs are 
inetantly inter. 
changeable, Many ine 









dispensible features, pat 

ented arched axle, tool Sprayer needs better power, replace with a 
, 

control, power turn ete. Cushman. Write us, 


A_ boy or girl will run it 
with delight. Write 


519 PARK ST., PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 


SPECIAL—F or $3.00 I will ship by Express, well packed, 
the following True to Name, Free from Disease, Well 
Rooted Fruit Trees, 3 to 5 feet: 
APPLE PEACH 
2 Yellow Transparent Early 2 Elberta, Mid-season 
2 Maiden Blush, August 2 J. H. Hale, August 
? 
? 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
955 N. 21st St. Lincoln, Nebr. 























2 Delicious, Winter Mayfiower, June 

2 Grimes Golden, Winter Heath Cling, Latest Canner. 

This stock is all grown in my own Nurseries, and will be accompanied 
by State Entomologist Certiticate showing freedom from disease. Order 
early as I can usually begin shipping by middle of February, until April 
15th. Write for prices on larger lots in. all grades, as I have a complete 
line to select from. I employ no Agents, but deal direct with the Fruit 
Grower. 


THOMAS BEAN, Station A, Leavenworth, Kansas 
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NAME 


(Mail this Coupon for 


Free Booklet ahout New York and Hotel Majestic 
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aeeeernennr ener sights, 
experiences and delights— 
the art, music and business 


ment— 
It’s all the world spread 


education that every Ameri- 
can should gain. 

We have prepared an interest- 
ing booklet telling you about 








of America—strange 
and endless entertain- 


you in samples—an 


Ask for Artistic Brochure AF. 


Majestic Hotel 


and 


RESTAURANTS 


Two West 72nd Street 
Entire Block Fronting on Central Park 
New York City 


Going to New Xork. 


the principal points of interest 
in New York and vicinity, 
how to get around, and how to 
live in comfort and quiet 
luxury while enjoying your 
stay—be it long or short. 

The famous Majestic Hotel is 
the favorite stopping place of 
experienced travelers—you 
will find our booklet well worth 
while. There’s no charge. 
Better write for it today. 
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’ Beautiful Collection of 
e GLADIOLA BULBS 


with a subscription to 


American Fruit Grower 


We will send this collection of 12 
superb gladiola bulbs FREE with 
J every three-year subscription to the 
”»...e~» American Fruit Grower Magazine at 
> the regular rate of $1.00. 


j The Gladiola is the queen of all 
<A flowers, It is a wonderful cut flower 
'~ —lasts two weeks in water—and 
~\. Starts blooming in early summer. 
Rid They will grow and bloom for any- 
9 “py one in any soil and climate, and re- 
a quire but little care. Grows a long 
graceful spike, 18 to 20 flowers on a 
5) spike, and furnishes a wider range 

of color than most other flowers. 
Order now. Shipment will be made 
at proper time for planting. 


(eae an ap eee See eS 22 ewe Seas 


American Fruit Grower Magazine, (Mar. 26) 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Enclosed find $1.00° for which send me_ the 


American Fruit Grower Magazine for three years 





| Paint Without Oil 





Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N.Y.,discovered a process of making a new kind of 
paint without the use of oil, He named it Powdr- 
paint. It comes in the form of a dry powder and 
all that is required is cold water to make a paint 
weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable for 
outside or inside painting, It is the cement prin- 
ciple applied to paint. It adheres to any surface, 
wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil 
paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 
Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 12 
North St., Adams, N. Y., and a trial package 
will be mailed to you free, also color card and 
full information showing you how you can save 
a good many dollars. Write today. 


WE WANT A GOOD 
$10.00 A DAY MAN 








American Fruit Grower Magazi 






Control of Pecan Insects 


STUDIES of various insect pests 
fecting nut trees have been carrie 
on by the Bureau of Entomology 
the United States Department of Agri. 
culture within the past year. Amo 

these are included the larger and lesger 
chestnut weevils, the hazelnut weevil 


the hickory twig-girdler, the pecan nyt 


case-bearer, and pecan weevil. 

Among pecan insects, the pecan nu 
case-bearer has received special attep. 
tion. Knowledge of its life history hag 
been amplified. Many experiments with 
arsenical sprays have been carried ont 
in pecan groves to determine thejy 
value when applied at different time 
ahd at different dosages. The contr 
of the insect is considerably compl. 
cated on account of the sensitiveneg 
of the pecan to arsenical sprays. Other 
materials, such as oil emulsions, hay 
been tested for possible use on treg 
while still dormant. No very satisfae 
tory results have been obtained. 

The pecan weevil, which is quite ip. 
jurious locally, has been the subject of 
careful study both from the _ biologis 
and control standpoints. Preliminary 
results indicate that the beetles can be 
killed by arsenicals while on the tregg 
during August and September. The 
larvae, or grubs in the nuts, it hag 
been found, will succumb to proper 
dosages of carbon disulphide. A good 
ly number of parasites of the insects 
attacking pecan trees and nuts have 
been studied from time to time as op 
portunity offered, and it is possible that 
some means may be found of encourag. 
ing them. 





Parasite for Walnut 
Codlin Moth 


[? APPEARS likely that a valuable 

predaceous parasite of the walnut 
codlin moth has been discovered in the 
Los Nietos district of California. Earl 
Miller, a walnut grower, noted that 
many of the larval cocoons unde 
bands put on his trees late last sum 
mer were empty and that a strange 
worm was present in many instances 
where the empty cocoons were found, 
He brought the matter to the attention 
of K. L. Wolff, Deputy Horticultural 
Commissioner in charge of walnut coé- 
lin moth control. Specimens were sent 
to Prof. H. J. Quayle, Entomologist, 
but complete identification has as yet 
been impossible because of the ab 
sence of adult forms. This is the first 
time that the insect has been reported 
in Los Angeles County, but its work ia 
one or two orchards indicates that ft 
may develop into an important factor 
in the control of the walnut codlit 
moth. Prof. Quayle found the samé 
insect in the Santa Ana district about 
two years ago. It worked in the mat 
ner described, but its activities were 
confined to a small area and it later 
disappeared. 





Peach Variety Tests in 
California 


HE DIVISION of Pomology of the 

University of California is com 
ducting an extensive test of- peach 
varieties at Davis. The main object 
of the test is to compare under uniform 
conditions ail of the well-known 
varieties as well as promising new 
sorts. The collection of varieties will 
also prove of value in identifying 
varieties and in standardizing the 
nomenclature of peaches. It is e& 
pected also that the test will furnish 
material for future breeding expert 
ments. 

The collection contains at present 
over 200 varieties, most of which have 
been planted during the past three 
years. Practically all of the peach 
varieties grown in California are it 
cluded, as well as the better sorts 
grown in eastern and southern peach 
sections. 
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| and the eollection of 12 choice gladiola bulbs, free. to sell our Comet Auto Washer 

I and Tree Sprayer to. farmers, 
- fruit growers, poultry and stock rais- 
} DAMS cc ccdboccescccccsvcedeosesrevvcercegeeceocseooes ers. Every country and small town 
t auto owner buys. Retails $6.50 up, 
Bt. Or B. Fe Dicccccvcccccccccccccccceseccvcsscces does work of $100.00 equipment. Our 
i] men average $10.00 for each. day's 
J TOWN ..ccceeesececcecccserccceceseccesesetecseess work, Get free particulars at once. 
\ j = H. B, Rusler Mfg. Co., Johnstown, 
5 MABE .ncccscccecessccce I have...... acres in fruit. io, Dept, C-55. Manufacturers for 
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Problems in Pruning 


Apples 


How MUCH to prun 


e and in what 


way to prune are questions which 


always occupy the tho 
ffrowers. Horticulturis 


York State Experiment 
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ughts of apple 
ts at the New 
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d experiments 


for many years and have accumulated 
Valuable information on the subject. 
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The station workers found that the 
root systems of low-headed trees were 
more firmly establisheu in the soil 
and offered greater resistance to the 
wind than did those of high-headed 
trees. This should prove an impor- 
tant advantage, especially in exposed 
locations. The trunks and branches 
of the low-headed trees were also 
larger and stockier, and they had 
larger heads with a greater bearing 
area than did the high-headed trees. 


Shipments of Nursery 
Stock into Canada 


A‘ CORDING to regulations recently 
issued by the Dominion of Can- 
ada, persons desiring to ship into that 
country nursery stock grown in the 
United States must apply for a permit 
from the Department of Agriculture at 
Ottawa. The application must state 
the quantity, kind and value of the 
nursery stock; the state and locality 
where grown; the destination: ad- 
dress of consignor and consignee; and 
the intended port of clearance. 

A. copy of the permit, which will] be 
furnished the applicant, must be filed 
with the collector of customs at the 
port of entry. No permit will be is- 
sued for stock restricted or prohibited 
by embargo or quarantine. All impor- 
tations will be made at the risk of the 
importer. 

All shipments of nursery stock, un- 
less exempt, shall be accompanied by 
a certificate showing the same to have 
been fumigated, including the date. 
The following are exempt from fumi- 
gation: greenhouse grown plants, 
herbaceous perennials, brambles, 
grapevines, conifers, bulbs, and scions. 
All shipments from the United States 
shall have attached a certificate of in- 
spection signed by an authorized state 
or federal official. The certificates 
shall state that the stock was found 
apparently free from pests and dis- 
eases. 








* Average Income From 
Farms, 1924-25 


HE REPORT of the Bureau of Ag- 

ricultural Economics for the year 
ending June 30, 1925, contains a large 
amount of valuable information. A 
matter of particular interest is the in- 
formation it gives pertaining to the 
income from farms during the year. 

The department investigated the re- 
turns from 15,109 farms for 1924. 
These farms, it was found, represent- 
ed an average investment of $17,260. 
The survey shows that the owners, on 
the average, received a return of 
$1205 per farm as a return on his 
investment and for the labor of him- 
self and family. 

The return per farm for 1924 in- 
cludes $1024 in cash and an increase 
of inventory of $181 per farm for the 
crops, livestock, machinery and farm 
supplies on hand January 21, 1925, as 
compared with January 21, 1924. 

It should be stated that in addition 
to the return of $1205 per farm, the 
family received the use of the dwell- 
ing and such food and fuel as could be 
produced and consumed on the farm. 
Of 13,700 farms reporting, the value of 
the fuel and food produced per family 
was $266. No estimate was placed on 
the value of the rent. 


N SAN BERNARDINO county, Cali- 
fornia, close to the Nevada line, 
lies Death Valley, a rough desert 


tract over 200 feet below sea level. It 
is said to be the lowest ground in the 
United States. Borax mines are 
worked there. The high Sierra moun- 
tains rise out of the valley and 
among these is found Mt. Whitney, 
the highest peak in the United States 
(not including Alaska). It is 14,501 
feet high. 

A company has recently been organ- 
ized for the purpose of growing dates 
in certain parts of Death Valley. The 
conditions are said to be specially 
fitted for the culture of this crop. The 
mountains supply plenty of water for 
irrigation purposes. Dates thrive best 
in moist soil and dry air.—Walter 
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In The Final Analysis 
Dusting Is Right 


1. It Assures Clean Fruit 2. Cuts Labor Cost 


1, Dusting enables a grower to cover his entire orchard with pest de- 
stroying material in the shortest possible time and timeliness of appli- 
cation is the bigge st factor in pest coutrol. 


2. Dusting helps solve the labor shortage problem. Figure it out for 
yourself. One man and a boy can cover an orchard in one-fourth to 
one-lifth the time it takes a spraying crew to do the same work. 
Such being the case. in order to grow and market fruit most prolit- 


; and know how te employ the most suc- 
cessful methods of dusting practice. To make this possib le the Niagara 
Sprayer Company has developed a highly trained scientific organization 
to co-operate with all uscTs of Niagara Dusts and Dusters and advise not 


ably every orchardist must learn 


only on each man’s individual dusting problems, but also to keep him 
constantly in touch w ith the newest and latest developments in dusting 
practice. ' 


Dusting the Niagara Way Is a 
Guarantee of Right Dusting 


First it assures the use of Dusting Machines that have been developed 

ema 0 sturdy perfection by years of actual practical use. Second, it as- 

es \ sures the use of Dusting materials that are known from one end of 

the country to the for quality and effectiveness. Third, it 

assures that both dusters and dusts will used to the best 

advantage to produce results by means of scientific co-opera- 
tion from Du sting Headquarters. 


other 


he 








will find it to his advantage to investigate 
the Niagara Method thoroughly and find out how to save 
money. time = crops by getting the right Niagara for 
his farm. ‘Talk with your dealer or write us. 


Niagara SpRAYER COMPANY 


Middleport, New York 


very grower 





oo Traction and Power Dusters 


Magara 


DUSTS and DUSTERS 
































Weston. 





Your ee 4 | 
Sprayer a iN | 
Should Have ; 7 
These | : 
Features 


Bean Porcelain Cylin- 
ders thatdo notchip, 
crack, Or wear out. 


Bean Trouble-less Ball 
Valves with threadless 
covers and removable and 
reversible seats. 


Bean Eccentrics instead 
of cranks, reducing wear to 
a minimum. 











a/ 


SF =< Bean Giant Triplex, capacity 15 gals. a 
minute at up to 350 sbs. pressure. 


Grow More 
‘Extra Fancy 


If you want to make more money grow 
more “Extra Fancy Grade.” Inferior 
quality seldom pays the cost of produc- 
tion. Culls are usually almost atotalloss. 
The big profitsareintheextrafancy fruit. 

The best investment any grower can make 


Bean Pump without stuff- ; 
ing-boxes, or stuffing-box is a firstclass spray outfit. And the best outfit 
troubles. any grower can buy is a BEAN, with its depend- 


able service, economical operation, and long 
life. Forty-two years of experience built into 
every outfit. 

There’s a BEAN to fit the needs of every 
grower. Sign and send the coupon for new 
catalog and Book of Better spraying. 


Bean Pressure Regula- 
tor, which enables you to 
take out any valve in the 
pumpin 2 minutes without 
stopping the engine or 
losing the pressure, 


Bean Underslung All- 
steel Truck with high 
wheels under the tank-load 
for easy hauling. 


Bean Underneath Suc- 
tion and Removable 
Strainer, which prevents 
air-lock and enables you to 
empty tankinafewseconds. 


) > FAVS 


SPRAYERS 


BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 
15 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 
104 W. Julian St., San Jose, Cal. 
Please send me your Sprayer Catalog 
.nd Book of Better Spraying. 
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Bean Refiller with no 
moving parts and which 
fills largest tank quickly. 
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INSECT 
COST °@ 


“Bugs cost the Amer- 
ican Farmer 2 billion 
dollars a year—In two 
years the loss would 
equal France’s total 
debt to the United 
States. The fruit-raiser 
pays a huge_ portion 
of this tax. From an 
interview with Dr. 
L. 0. Howard, Chief 
Entomologist for the 
U. 8S. Government, as 
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Millions i 


HIS year, more than ever before, fruit- 
growers are enlisting the aid of the depend- 
able WITTE Engine in fighting the insect 
pests which rob them of tremendous profits 
annually Known all over the world as the 
standard. of economical, reliable power—over 
150,000 WITTES are in daily use. 
Surplus-powered, speedy—the WITTE gives 
you a steady air pressure with never a chance of 
a breakdown. Uses all cheapest fuels—kerosene, 
gas-oil, gasoline, distillate or gas. Simple to 
operate, easy to start, runs perfectly on the un- 
even keel of wagon bed, truck or uneven ground. 


Equipped with the celebrated WICO Magneto 


a 





GS 
This Engine Will Save 
FRUIT GROWERS 


reported by 
Corey. 





ro) 


n 1926 


—the WITTE is sure of performance under any 


Herbert 


weather condition or when drenched by the 


spraying fluid. 


WITTE Engines come in all sizes, 2 to 25 
Horse-Power, and insure you dependable power 


under any and all conditions. 


FREE BOOK! 


Wire today for the new, illustrated WITTE 


Engine Book—sent free. 


Explains fully the 


many exclusive features that make the WITTE 


Throttling-Governor Engine the best all-purpose 
Simply send a postcard— 


farm engine built. 
no obligation at all. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


2149 Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 2149 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh. Pa. 2149 Witte Bldg., San Francisco, Calif 














We have over 2,500 acres of hardy, well-rooted and 
vigorous trees budded fromheavy-bearing orchard 

* trees. All stock grown under 
personal direction of a Harri- 
son, backed by more than 28 
years’ experience. You take 
mo chances when you buy 
“Harrison Quality,” as thous- 
ands of customers will testify. 





“Largest growers of fruit trees in the world’’ 


P HARRISONS’ NURSERIES, Box52, BERLIN, MD. 


Millions of Apple———TREES——Millions of Peach 


Our “Test Peach Orchard” maintained for benefit 
of our patrons, has more than kinds. We 
are interested in 300,000 bear- 
ing fruit trees in commercial 
orchards—which proves our faith 
in fruit growing. Come to Berlin 
and see how we make “Harrison 
er. Send for FREE 1926 & 
ruit Guide. Write us your needs. 


















KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


d Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Culti- 
vater for Gardeners, Snburban- 
ites Truckers, llorists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Country 
Estates and Lawn Work 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1034 33rd Ave. S. E. 





Catalog 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








On the Ocean Front Cepacity 1000 


Che Breakers 


ATLANTIC CITY, WN. J. 

American and European Pians. Sea Water in All Baths 
Orchestra Dancing 
Afternoon Teas Golf Privileges 
Therapeutic Baths Fire-proof Garage 

JOEL HILLMAN, President 
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perfect alignment, mi 
now we have the ul 
special cooling system 


Write for catalog and learn the res 
for its spraying time dependability 


1010 Mechanic St., 
Branches at: Portland Los Angeles 
Distributors at: 





SPRAYERS 















Longer Years of Service 


No agricultural machine made is put to such trying tests 
as the Sprayer. First there are weeks of idleness when 
it is menaced by rust. Then comes the terrific grind and 

a highpressure, hour after hour and day afterday, 


\ But look, Hardie is now providing a 


This system includes piping the full length of the spray mixture tank; this 
insures perfect cooling because of the large amount of liquid spray which is 
so frequently replenished. This is only one of many exclusive Hardie features. 


THE HARDIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Tampa, Fla., Cornelia, Ga. and Macon, Ga. 
DEPENDABLE Beek rt, 





sand, dust and chemicals may work 
viciously at unprotected bearings. 


Dust-Proof Hood 


which gives the utmost in protection. 
Hardie Sprayers have always enjoyed the 
reputation for unusually long life through 
crometer fit and protective housings. But 
timate—the hood—made possible by the 
which prevents overheating of the engine. 


t. It may save you a good deal of money 
counts. 


HUDSON, MICHIGAN 
Kansas City Hagerstown, Md. Petrolia, Ont. 







Skeleton view showing 


~N 





the 
Hardie Cooling System 


Currants and Gooseberries 
Harbor White Pine 
Blister Rust 


H°t WEATHER during summer, 
the lack of sufficient moisture, 
the white-pine blister rust and the 
currant maggot are the chief factors 
limiting the growing of currants and 
gooseberries in the United States. Cur- 
rants and gooseberries, both wild and 
cultivated, are responsible for the 
spread of white-pine blister rust. This 
disease destroys much of the white 
pine timber of the United States. The 
control of white-pine blister rust is 
important, therefore, both in small 
fruit growing and in the preservation 
of our timber supply. 

A new bulletin on the culture of cur- 
rants and gooseberries in relation to 
white-pine blister rust has recently 
been issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture as Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1398. The bulletin describes 
the regions adapted for currant and 
gooseberry culture, and it also calls 
attention to the regions in which the 
growing of currants and gooseberries 
is prohibited. The best methods of 
growing currants and gooseberries in 
the districts in which culture is per- 
mitted are described. 

The white-pine blister rust is caused 
by a fungus of foreign origin. It is like 
the red cedar rust in that it must grow 
on two plants in order to complete its 
life history. The fungus first grows 
on the leaves of currants and goose- 
berries, after which it infects the 
pines. The removal of all currants 
and gooseberries from an infected area 
prevents the disease from completing 
its life history, and thus the pines do 
not become infected. 

The European or English black cur- 
rants are more susceptible to white- 
pine blister rust than any other type 
of currant or gooseberry. This species 
is the most active agent concerned in 
the long distance spread and estab- 
lishment of the disease. The growing 
of black currants should be abandoned 
throughout the United States, accord- 
ing to the bulletin. 

All growers interested in the cul- 
ture of gooseberries and _ currants 
should secure a copy of Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1398 from the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





Experiments With Dry 


Lime-Sulphur 

AFTER conducting tests for three 
years, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has concluded 
that dry lime-sulphur preparations 
consisting of calcium, sodium and 
barium sulphurs, even when used at 
greater strengths than ordinarily em- 
ployed, do not furnish a satisfactory 
control for San Jose scale. The liquid 
lime-sulphur sprays are more efficient, 
in the opinion of department experts. 
The results of this investigation are 
published in Department’ Bulletin 
1371, a copy of which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of Agri- 

culture, Washington, D. C. 





Origin of Early and Late 
Crawford Peaches 


HE EARLY and Late Crawford va- 
rieties of peaches ranked supreme 
during the last half of the nineteenth 
century, but in recent years they have 
been largely displaced by other varie- 
ties. The origin of these varieties has 
been in doubt until recently. Prof. M. 
A. Blake of New Jersey has recently 
discovered information which seems 
to establish the origin of these varie- 
ties. 

Miss 


Anna Crawford, daughter of 


William H. Crawford, descendant of 
an English family with a long and 
noteworthy ‘record, has cited Prof. 


Blake to literature which apparently 
proves that her father originated these 
two varieties about 1840 at Monmouth, 
Nit. 

John Kenric, a famous nurseryman 





at Newton, Mass., received both the 
Late Crawford and the Smock from 
Middletown, N, J., in 1840. The Smock 





was originated by a Mr. Smock. } 
ric, in the “New American Orchar, 
ist,” published in 1846, pronounceg 
the Late Crawford as “the lar 
finest, best and most productive of aj 
peaches.” - It is probable that thy 
Early- Crawford was also among thy 
lot of peaches sent from New Jersey 
to Massachusetts in 1840. 





Artificial Method of Hail 
Prevention 


"THE WEATHER BUREAU of the 

United States Department of Ag. 
riculture, in response to frequent rp 
quests as to whether or not hailstorms 
can be prevented by artificial means 
answers in the negative. 

In Europe, millions of dollars’ worth 
of ammunition have been exploded jy 
clouds in an effort to avert hailstorms 
Some persons have gone so far ag ty 
develop special kinds of mo 
bombs and rockets. Before the Work 
War it was rather common, especially 
in France, to erect tall copper light 
ning rods on high buildings or steg} 
towers. In the early part of the ning 
teenth century smaller hail rods, con. 
sisting of metal-tipped poles, were set 
up in European fields, vineyards, ete, 
on a very extensive scale. 

None of thése expedients has any 
plausible scientific backing, in the 
opinion of weather experts, and the 
merits ascribed to them have been 
wholly imaginary. The use of these 
practices has declined greatly in re 
cent years. 

The only real protection against hail 
damage is hail insurance. Such insur 
ance has been commonly employed in 
Europe for over a century, and in re 
cent years it has been growing in pop 
ularity in the United States. 





Fruit Survey in British 
Columbia 


"THE CANADIAN Department of 
Agriculture recently made a §uP 
vey of the berry industry in British 
Columbia. This survey showed that 
during 1924 there was a total of 2528 
growers having the following acre 
ages: Raspberries, 2386; strawberries, 
2331; loganberries, 764;- blackberries, 
251; red currants, 59; black currants, 
239; gooseberries, 96; making a total 
of 6126 acres. The Frazer River Val 
ley led all other districts in acreage 
and production. Vancouver Island 
was second. The strawberry acreage 
has increased over 40 per cent in the 
last four years, although there has 
been a decrease in acreage during the 
last two years in all but the Kootenay 
district, which is near the prairie mat 
kets. Raspberries have shown an if 
crease in acreage of about 145 per 
cent since 1920. The popularity of 
black currant jam has caused an it 
crease of 290 per cent in the acreage 
of black currants during the past four 
years. In 1924 there were 764 acres 
of loganberries compared with 209 
acres four years ago. 





He Earned His Dollar 


The newlyweds on their honeymoon 
had the drawing room. The groom 
gave the negro porter a dollar not to 
tell anybody on the train they were 
bride and groom. When the happy 
couple went to the diner for break 
fast next morning, all the passengers 
snickered and pointed and eyed the 
couple knowingly. The groom called 
the porter and demanded, “Did you 
tell anybody on the train we were just 
married?” “No, sir,’ said the dusky 
porter, “I told ’em you all was just 
good friends.”—The Blotter. 





One Better 
Sometimes the Yankee’s humor of 
exaggeration is met by as good as hé 
gave. An American in London stopped 
at a coster’s stall and lifting up 4 














good-sized melon, said: “Are these 
the largest apples you have?” 

“Put that bloomin’ grape dahn, will 
yer?” said the coster.—Boston Tra 
script, ; g 
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Take Scions in Dormant 
Condition 


SCIONS for cleft grafting should be 
cut during late winter, according 
to Prof. Joseph Oskamp of the Cor- 
nell College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. 
y. “Get them while they are dor- 
mant. Pack them in moist sawdust 
and store-them in a cool cellar until 
they are used in the spring. The 
grafting should be done at about the 
time for applying the delayed dormant 
spray, when the buds are showing 
green. 

“Many orchards,” continues Prof. 
Oscamp, “contain old trees of unde- 
sirable or seedling fruit. If trees are 
healthy and not too old, a desirable 
variety can be grafted onto them to 
good advantage if the stock of the 
original tree is suitable. It is not 
usually profitable to topwork Duchess 
or Alexander, as the first does not 
give a healthy growth to the trees 
worked upon it, and the second blights 
badly. 

“Scions should be taken from vig 
orous twigs of the preceding season's 
growth. Water sprouts may be used 
if the wood is hard and the buds are 
well matured.” 

Circular F123, which gives directions 
for topworking and bridge grafting 
fruit trees, as well as formulas for 
making hard and melted wax, may be 
obtained from the College of Agricul 
ture, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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A New Disease of Figs 


IGS when first introduced into 

California promised to be free 
from diseases. The foliage has not 
become infected to date, but several 
diseases are now causing serious dam- 
age to the fruit. 

Recently a disease has become 
quite serious in Calimyrna orchards 
(the Calimyrna is the Lob Indjir Ya- 
riety of Smyrna). The disease is 
variously known as soit rot, pink rot, 
brown rot, stem end rot and eye end 
rot. It is first e¥ident in the meat 
and pulp on the interior and may or 
may not show on the outside of the 
fruits as the disease develops. 

Recent studies at the University oi 
California by P. D. Caldis have shown 
that the disease is caused by & fungus 
carried on the bodies of an insect 
called Blastophaga and introduced by 
them into the fig cavities. The spores 
germinate and the fungus grows slow- 
ly until the fruit begins to ripen. 
after which it spreads rapidly and 





causes breakdown of the interior of 


the fruit. 

The insect is being further studied 
in the hope that control measures 
will be developed. 





Kink for Better Plowing 
By Rich Lucas 


HEN plowing under a_ heavy 

growth of green material, you 
can greatly improve the job if you 
will fasten one end of a chain to the 
end of the doubletree and the other 
end to the plow beam, leaving the 
chain somewhat slack so that it can 
catch and hold down the green ma- 
terial until the plow covers it up. 
This method is, I believe, known to 
practically every farmer but the fol 
lowing kink I have never seen used 
except on my farm and I am passing 
it on for what it is worth. 

Just about where the main chain 
would touch the plow point, I wire on 
a piece of chain a couple of feet long. 
This short piece of chain drags along 
in the furrow, and being held firmly 
by the falling earth, it holds the main 
chain down to work. Without this 
short chain, the main chain, being 
loose, fails to cover many of the large 
weeds. I have used this extra chain 
for a long time and find it works no 
matter how heavy the growth is. 


Ever Thus 


“What do you call a man who runs 
an auto?” asked the small boy. 

‘Depends on how close he comes to 
me,” answered his father. 
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Riverside Tires 





OVERSIZE CORD ~ BALLOON & TUBES 
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30 x3} 


For Fords 


($12.45 West 
of Rockies) 


The Greatest Tire Value 
in the Whole World 


You might buy a tire of equal quality, with 
just as long a guarantee—if you pay more 
money! 

But you cannot buy more tire satisfac- 
tion, more mileage, for each penny of the 
price, than you get in a Riverside. 


12,000 miles guaranteed 

Your Saving is One-third 
Riverside Cords are guaranteed for 12,000 
miles; Riverside Balloons for 10,000 miles. 
And back of this guarantee is a 54 year old 
name— Montgomery Ward & Co. A name 
that has always been known to stand for 
reliability and square dealing. 

Our customers know we live up to our 
guarantee. We could not possibly put our 
liberal guarantee on a tire unless excep- 
tional quality was built into the tire. 
You take absolutely no risk whatever in 
buying a Riverside Tire. 











Montgoriiéiy Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Portland, Ore. © Oakland, Calif. | Fort Worth 



































Why Ward’s Tire 
Prices Are So Low 


We believe we are the largest retailers of 
tires in the world. This vast buying power 
enables us to save on everything that goes 
into a tire. For example, we buy our own 
crude rubber in enormous quantities—and 
always for cash. 






Riverside Tires are made in our own 
moulds under our personal supervision. The 
workmanship is the most accurate. No better 
materials can be found in any tire regardless 
of price. 

Bigger — Heavier — Stronger 
Your Saving is One-third 


Pound for pound Riverside Tires contain the most 
new live rubber—they are bigger, heavier, stronger. 
And yet the price is one-third less than other quality 
tires. Last year twice as many people bought River- 
sides. There is the proof of quality, of service. 











You cannot buy better quality. So why pay more? 





Riverside Tires will give you the last yard of mile- 
age possible in a tire — they will give vou the 
utmost in satisfactory service. Buy where 
you can be sure of quality and a saving. 
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Subscribe to the American Fruit Grower Magazine—3 5 years for $ I. 00 








Complete 
water service 
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| POWER HOUSE 


PLANT 


MILWAUKEE 


Air Power Water System 


This is the water system with the With a 3-Years Subscription 
advanced doubk cylinder - power To American Fruit Grower 


pump that delivers fresh water un- 

der high pressure direct coin a num- The Victory red raspberry was originated in 
ber of sources—well and spring for Northern Michigan, where it has withstood a 
drinking, cistern and lake for sani temperature of 30 degrees below zero without 









tary uses. One system gives com- injury to a cane. It is large in size, of excel- 
plete water service, hard, soft, hot, | Jent quality. and is unsurpassed in its beauti- 
cold water. No wagaas gaye tank ful bright red color. 

% Freeze, NO ‘Xpansion ;. . * : 
= a se Raspberries should be grown in every family fruit 
chamber to become water-logged. varden. Those vou bus in the store are usually 
Equipment requires = shipped from oa istunes which means they are 
- . ace Sim- picked before they are ripe Those that ripen nat 
little eee need urally on the vine taste diffe re nt@intinitely sy tter. 
ple, dependal le, Why be without fresh. ripe raspberries when the) 
automatic, C apac- ean be so easily had? 


ities: 100 to 5,000 
gal. per hour. 

Write for complete 
facts and name of 
your dealer. 


53 


AZINE for three vears and the 1@ Vietory Red Raspherries. free. 

Milwaukee Air 

Power Pump Co. Name . oa 4 TS ee EL ee ee ee 

25 Keefe Ave., 

Milwaukee, Wis. : 

CD cog |, gel ae 2 Sennen et ene ore eee woke eC Teen re ee ie ag sear ie 
1/so builders of the $: eawr 
Combustion Fuel Oil Burner TOMR csc cee ae aie rae tects it, RR wn doo wed aaa wanes 
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American Fruit Grower Magazine, Feb. ‘2¢ 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 
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enclosing $1.00 for which send me the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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Advertisements 





ADVERTISING RATES, 15 CENTS A WORD 
To figure the cost of your copy, count each initial, abbreviation, number or group of numbers, as 
one word as well as the name and address, thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 East Main St., Mt. Morris, 
N. Y.,”” counts as eleven (11) words. Write advertisement on separate sheet. Please enclose cash 
with order. For advertisements ad@ressed in care of this publication, allow 5 words for address. 
SPECIAL NOTICE—All advertising copy, discontinuance orders or change of copy must reach 
this office by the 10th of this month for next issue. 
Address American Fruit Grower Magazine, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 








AGENTS—SALESMEN WANTED 





paints. radio sets, tires, 


collect. ermanent business. Big pay. 


TAKE ORDERS FOR COFFEE, SUGAR, FLOUR, 

meats, canned goods, staple groceries; $ 
auto and tractor oils. 
No capital or bond required. We deliver 


at once. Hitcheock-Hill Co., Dept. 71. Chicago. 





AGENTS—WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 
Madison ‘‘Better-Made’’ Shirts for large 
facturer direct to wearer. No captal or 


Mac dixon Shirts, ou4 Broadway, New York. 


ence required. Many earn $100 weekly and bonus. | 





BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EV ERY Y 

er buys gold initials for his auto, 
$1.50, make $1.55. Ten orders daily easy. 
for particulars — and free sumples. 


Mono 





You ¢ har ‘xe 


American 
im Co., Dept. 92, East Orange, N. J. 








device Washes and = dries windows. 


Over half protit, Write Harper Brush 
2u2 urd St., Fairfield, Iowa. 


AGENTS—OUR NEW HOUSEHOLD CLEANING 
Sweeps, 
Cleans walls, scrubs, mops, costs ess than brooms. 


*' hospital 'e people. Good roads, low taxes, in 





tive of character. Take orders shoes-hosiery 
to wearer. Good income. 
Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co., 212 C St. Boston, 








territory and particulars, 
5702 Anerican Bl dg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


poultry and stock powders, cleaner, etc, 
Company, X-328, Springfield, Mlinvis. 


A PAYING POSITION OPEN TO REPRESENT A- 


Permanent. Write now. 





AGENTS—*#C AN HOUR TO ) ADVERTISE hy 
distribute samples te consumer. Write quick for 
American Products Co., 


WE PAY $200 MONTHLY SALARY, FURNISH 
car and expenses to introduce our guaranteed 





and stock compounds. 
sons, Kan. 











sach? Write for plan. Details free. 


WE PAY $0 A WEEK AND EXI’ENSES AND 
give a Ford auto to men to introduce poultry , 
Imperial Co., D-20, 


YOU SELL FORD SIZE TIRES AT $3.56 
American 
Accessories Co., Dept. 103, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








CHICKS 





to live. Low prepaid prices. 
for years. Trap nested, 

stock. Hundreds of cockerels, pullets and 
Get our prices. 
Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS FROM BIG WHITE 
eggs. Shipped anywhere C. O. D. Guaranteed 
Egg contest winners 

pedigreed foundation 


Catalog free. Geo, B. Ferris, 958 








QUALITY ? 
fourteen standard bred varieties; best 


bia, Mo. 


CHICKS — STATE ACCREDITED, 


" 


laying strains; free delivery. Moderate prices. 
page catalog free. Missouri Poultry Farms, Colum- 











preme chicks, 40,000 wae * 
livery. Send for free atalog. Hayes 


Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minnesota, 


TWENTYIWO VARIETIES CERTIFIED 
100 per cent 


Hatchery, Dept. 1, hecatain: Illinois, Pana, Illinois. 
CHICKS—32 BREEDS, 6C UP. CIRCULAR FREE. 








EDUCATIONAL 













Memorial Hospital, Richmond, Virginia. 


YOUNG WOMEN BETWEEN THE AGES 

eighteen ami thirty-five years contemplating 
training for a graduate nurse, should thoroughly 
investigate the facilities offered by various 
pitals and schools of nursing. The Medical 
lege of Virginia Schvol of Nursing at Richmond, 
Virginia, offers a course of nursing in its hospitals 
equaled by few schools in the South. High school 
graduates finish in two years and eight months. 
January and March classes now being organized. 
For catalog apply to Dean School of Nursing, 














FARMS AND ORCHARDS 




















FOR SALE*LEBANON COUNTY FARM 


Orchards, 12 mi. S.-W. of Lebanon, Penna., 


give color, size and flavor to the fruit, 


ii dlcinihaloaes i. 


sition just ripe for a clean up Attractive 
with liberal terms to responsible prospects, 
Estate Department, Lebanon County Trust 
pany, P 


apple orchard just ripe te go. The Heilsdorf 


in 2 miles of shipping point, is in every respect ¢ 
ideal fruit farm Right in climate, elevation, 
Slope, drainage and the soil that will naturally 
The farm 
consists of 40 acres, 37:0 14 year old apple trees 
of the best early. midseason and late varieties, 
aif-in°’ 2 most prolific and healthy condition, 75 
acres under cultivation and ready for further 
planting, 25 acres of pasture with running water. 
Large double house with bath, heat and laundry, 
large barn, implement shed, packing shed, 
Fully equipped with large power sprayers, dusters, 
tractor, 2 trucks, 3° horses, farming implements, 
wagons, shipping cases, ete. This is a going propo- 

















i?) 
> 
o 


the future, in owning a profitable poultry 


California, send for a copy of our booklet, 


Euclid Ave., Pasadena, California. 


NIA POTLTRY AND FRUIT RAISING 
If you are interested now. or at some time in 


or fruit and poultry farm combined, in southern 


to Go in the Chicken Business and How to ) 
In.”’ California Hotel Farm Company, 18 North 


are better now than ever for the man of mod 


a few acres that will insure him a good living in) Set and harvest same year. 
ta delightful 
price and terms attractive. Crops best suited for 
different locaitties are well proved, Efficient mar- 
| keting organizations are at your service. Southern 


table. Plauts direct from originator. 
world’s largest wonder berry. 
able twelve months open season. There are! vertisement and get credit for $1.00 on 


j thousands A i 
mountain resorts offer recreation for everybody. . New Butfalo, Michigan. 





of miles of paved roads. Seaside and | order, and illustrated catalogue free. Edw, LubKe, 





———— intourmation on Southern California. 
‘ Seagraves, General Colonization Agent. red Snowberry shrubs, catalog price, $3.00. 
42 Ry. Exchange, Chicago. Elberta or Hale budded peache 
VIRGINIA FARM HOMES ON CHESAPEAKE & trees, Jonathan or Delicious 

Ohio Railway as low as $20 per acre. Fertile MWovency cherry, ¢ catalog, 
land with improvements. Delightful climate and  $2-90-813.50. Catalog free, 
year round grazing. General farming, trucking, 
dairying, cattle and poultry do well. mol 
' and fast transportation to best markets at reason- | oe Farina, _Hllinois. 
able freight rates. Excellent schools and churches, | GUARANTE 






Le 
Santa Fe Ry., 





Re 





ereasing values, attractive colonization tracts. 





formation. Sent free. Address K. T. Crawley, | 100; $250—M. Concord, 2 years, $7 

Land Agent, Room 326, Chesapeake & Ohio Rail-; M. Medium, $40—M. William P. Stark, Siloam 
way. Richmond, Virginia. Springs, Ark., or 628 Witherspoon Bldg., Plila- 
—_— Pa 


Let me mail you our illustrated folder containing sprECIAL OFFER GOOD AS LONG AS SUPPLY | 
lasts—one order to each custumer only—1l0 fine; 


. $5.00. 10 apple | 
» © large Mont- | 
5 peach, pluin, 
Se nd me the names of 
10 of your neighbors who are property owners, 
Dependable with your check or money order for $3.98. Leo H. 


D FRUIT TREES — DELICIOUS 
Stayman, Baldwin, McIntosh, Rome, J. H. Hale 
Elberta, $25—100; $200——-M. Montworency, Morel- 
Write for handsome booklet giving complete in- | lv, Bartlett, Bosc, Prune, Plum, 2 years, $3/ 
100; $60— 





FOR SALE—IMPROVED. BEARING PEACH | delphia, Pa 

and apple orchards in fruit belt on or near FROST- PROOF 
paved roads. Growers have realized $500 to $800 
an acre yearly. 
profit. Reasonable prices and terms. 


CABBAGE 





Chi any aign, Ill. 100, 40c; 500, $1.25; 1000, $ 
. 1000, $1.50; S000, $F 
WANTED — COMMERCIAL APPLE ORCHARD, ns 4 


Penusyivania, Maryland, New York, New Jer-| mont Plant C¢ 









»., Albany, Ga. 





PLANTS — OVEN 
field grown can be set six weeks before home- 
Own an orchard for pleasure and grown plants, will head three weeks earlier. Early 
Immediate Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Waketield, Copen- 
possession. Write today. Stahl Farm Lands, hagen Market, Succession, Flat Dutch, Post paid: 

5. Express. collect: 
25; 10,000, $10.00, Satisfae 
tion guaranteed. Write for plant catalog. Pied- 








sey. Give full particulars regarding location, 
acreage, varieties, improvements, etc. 
| J-3, American Fruit Grower Magazine, Chicago. 
2%”) ACRES IN FAMED BOISE VALLEY, IDAHO. 
Fruit, dairy and poultry center. 14 acres com-) nuts, berries, pecans, vines. 
mercial apples. Improvements, Adjoins g00d | vines and shrubs. Tennessee Nursery Co., 
town. Educational advantages. Fine climate. Ad- | 40], Cleveland, Tenn. . 





Address | FRUIT TREES, Ss, GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 

direct to planters in small or large lots by ex- 
press, freight or parcel post. Free catalog. 
Peaches, apples, plums, pears, cherries, grapes, 
i Ornamental trees, 





dress A. 
! ORCHARD AND IDEAL SUMMER HOME AD- time of hard labor. 


























U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS. MEN-WOMEN, 18 | 


positions. Short hours. Vacation with pay. Com 
mou education sutticient with our coaching. — List 
positions and full particulars, free. Write today | todon (new giant everbearing), $2. 
sure. Franklin Institute, Dept. P-85, Rochester, | Keith Bros. Nursery, Box B-3, Sawyer, Mich. 





EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES orewa: 
paid as railway traffic inspector, We secure} bears heavily. Price reduced 60%. 
position for you after completion of 3 months’ } perry, raspberry, shrubs, gladiolus, seeds 
} opportunities. Write for free booklet G-100. 
Stand. Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. _£ 
COUPLE SUCCESSFUL WITH POULTRY, BEES, 
berries, vezetables on shares. Fordson Tractor, 
| power sprayer and other orchard work additional 
pay. Give experience, salary, references. Box 
107, Canfield, Ohio. 
ALL MEN-WOMEN, 18 TO 60, WANTING TO 
qualify for government positions, $140-$225 
monthly. home or traveling, write Mr, Ozment, 
259, St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 


tor), New Buffalo, Mic h., Box 








ELBERTA AND HALE PEAC H TREES, 
Richmond, Montmorency cher tr 














trees. Price list. 

Illinois. Pa 

THE WONDERFUL BRODRECK 
Twice larger than early Richmond, 











Write for history. 
Mo. 





E. Gipson, Caldwell, Idaho. ONE GOOD INVESTMENT IS WORTH A LIFE 
A UM Special tor early orders 
joining famous Bedford Springs Hotel. — Illus- only—a few hundred choice peach trees, $6.00 per 
trated folder. Rush C. Litzinger, Bedford, Penna. | hundred and up; apple trees, ten dollars, catalog 
free. Order today before stock is sold up. Also 
HELP WANTED pear, cherry, plum shade trees and plants. 
} Egyptian Nurseries & Orchard Co., Farina, Ill. 

| VIGOROUS NEW LAND STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
up. $95 to $250 month. Steady work. af famous varieties, guaranteed; 50 Dunlap (early), 
' 

' 

| 





50 Gibson (midseason), $1.50 Gibson, 50 Burrill 
(new), 25 Cooper (big), 25 Eaton (late), 2 Mas- 
Postpaid. 


N.Y. ALFRED BLACKBERRIES ARE THE LARGEST 
Berries 1% inches long. Hardy. sweet 
Also straw 


home study course or money refunded. Excellent | trees, Free plant offer. George Stromer (Origina 


. EARLY 
Vv s double 
worked Grimes Golden and le: ve hil variation apple 
Whitford Nursery, Farina, 


CHERRY 
Medium 
sweet. Bears in clusters. Hardly ever fails. 
Sylvanus Brodbeck, Gallatin 








HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


GIRLS—WOMEN, 16 UP. LEARN ge =ee- Thornber Orchards, Lew ristown, Idaho, 
ing at home. Earn $35.00 week. earn while |; pra Ap 
earning. Sample lessons free. Write immediate | PLANT PAPERSHELL 


ease resistant. 











o we | Lumberton, Miss. 











LIVE STOCK 


PRACTICALLY PURE-BRED GUERNSEY} 
calves, $20.00 each. 
water, Wis. 





Plains Nursery _Co., West Plains, Mo. 





! each order. Gene Wright, _Hamburg, Towa 








MISCELLANEOUS 


OLD MONEY WANTED—WILL PAY $100.00} Jeff Beaver & Sons, Eau Claire, Wis. 
for 1894 Dime, S. Mint, $50.00 for 1913 Liberty ; 

Head Nickel (not Buffalo). Big premiums paid , inspected—$2 

for all rare coins. Send 4c for Large Coin Folder. } Peters Nursery, White Hall, TU. 











NEW THORNBER RASPBERRY. HARDY, DIS- 
Large delicious berries. Heavy 
producer. Four plants. postpaid, $1.00, Write 









rower 


Raspberry Growing in the 
Northeast 


(Continued from page 8 ) 
controlling anthracnose. Special care 
should be used to keep down weeds Fi 
and grass in the rows as they in. l 





























































| crease the humidity around the canes, 
In makin ew plantings, remov 

OPPORTUNITIES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA; UNITED STATES’ RECORD—EIGHT ACRES—| gn Dp Bs, e the 
$12,435.60 from champion Everbearing strawber- 

erate means, who desires to establish a home on} ries. Bears fruit 60 days after plants are set. 
Bears continually, 5 

country. Lands are reasonable in} mouths. Quickest returns from any fruit or vege- 
r 250 plants, 
$4.00. We also have the new Giant Mastodon 
Northern grown | 
| California has a climate you will like—an enjoy- | plants, trees, shrubs and seeds. feturn this ad- | 


old canes from the young plant roots, 
thereby eliminating a possible source 











SN ror} 





= (ime 


An individual hill of red raspberries S/ 


of infection. Two sprays are recom’ 
mended, if needed, as follows: (1) 
after a few leaves have unfolded in 
the spring, using lime-sulphur diluted 
one to 10 with water and (2) about one 
week before the blossoming period, 
using lime-sulphur one to 40. : 


Caution: Use « 
with Impro 








Color 


PPLES that are high in color sell 
themselves readily. Wise apple | 
growers will so handle their orchards | 
that they will produce apples of the! 
highest color. Prof. F. C. Sears, Head } 


Produce Apples of High | | 
| 





PECAN TREES For | Of the Department of Pomology at the! 


g Sa x i eee } big profit. Sure, safe and permanent invest 
yy: Franklin Institute, Dept. P-545, Rochester,! pent. Free catalogue. Bass Pecan Nursery, 





apples with high color can be pro-/ 


| FREE—SEND NAME AND GET 25 PEDIGREED 
duced. 


} everbearing strawberry plants, free, West 


Edgewood Farms, White- | CONCORD GRAPE CUTTINGS, $5.00 PER THOU | to let in sufficient light. 


sand, instructions for growing roo es th } 
ae | the trees widely enough in the orch- 
ard so that they may get plenty of | 
light; or if fillers have been used, re | 


move them before they crowd so much | 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. BEAVER SUPERIOR 
shipper and canner Other varieties. Catalog 


CUMBERLAND R: SPBERRY PLAN TS, TWICE EF} 
per 100, $6 per 5), $11 per 1000. | 





May mean much profit to you. Numismatic Co., } NURSERY STOCK AND GRAFTS 10.000 


Dept. 546, Ft. Worth, Tex, _ strawberry plants. State inspected 

SCREEN TALENT: LET US TELL YOU HOW); Schroeder, St. Peter, Tlinois 
to enter the movies. Send 10¢. Hollywood CUMBERLAND SLACK RAS 

Sereen Exchange, Box 287, Hollywood, Calif. rado goed, pol —) i“ RRY. 


RUBBER STAMPS FOR ALL PURPOSES. LOW | Route 2. Collinsville. Tl. 

















prices, Send for free catalog. Gardner Office } GRAPE VINES S. APPLE. PEACH TREES $8” 100. | 





Supply Company, Springtield. Missouri, Quality stock. Borling, D-AF. Madison. O 


TYPEWRITERS, $10 AND UP PAYMENTS 





the proper degree of growth for good 
‘| color without too much foliage. Fourth, 
; | adapt our varieties to our soils in or- 
tural der to get the best color. One soil will} 


tilizers more carefully so as to obtain | 3 Conc 


no 


ly colored fruit of some other variety. 








Yotz Typewriter Co., Shawnee, Kansas. 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 








Fifth, thin the fruit. 
color_is only one beneficial effect of: 





NURSERY 
you? Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 
DOZ. GRAPE VINES, $1 POSTPAID, 23RD ZONE.) Louis, Mo 
All colors. Other goods low. Gobles Nurseries, 





531 Enright, 





INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED, WHAT Have | thinning, it is an important one. 


turity and sunlight. To get good color, 





Gobles, Mich. H POSITION WANTED 


maturity should be hastened by avoid- 
























part of the country each month. 


following month’s issue. Address 





225,000 circulation, reaches leading Fruit Growers and Horticulturists in every 
ir wants are almost unlimited, and they 


Advertising Department 
American Fruit Grower Magazine, Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 


: steady and reliable, willing to work capable 





‘ing the use of undue amounts of ni 
'trogenous fertilizers, by sod culture 
where practicable, by stopping culti- for planting. 
vation early, and by using large-grow- 


YOUNG MAN WITH EXPERIENCE WANTS 
work on an orchard or fruit farm, Is honest 


handling an orchard B-32, Americau Fruit 


G - Cc ft It He The American Fruit teady ble, 
Grower Magazine, Proms ponte yn 
et Cash for Pay RR a Be 





ing cover crops. 
the best advantage involves pruning 
to open up the tree and thinning to ex 


WANTED—POSITION ON FRUIT FARM. EX 
perienced, salary or shares. Married: with own, 








pose surface to the sun.” 











study the advertising columns of The American Fruit Grower Magazine to learn aoe Pligg ome Rs = PP ge an Fruit Grower 
what is being offered for sale there. a tel ol eee le 

Nearly every reader of this publication has something to sell which other fruit TOBACCO 

growers need. Here is the place to make that fact known. Many subscribers CENTIVCKY S oe es mo . 
are already making profitable use of this department. List what you have for pape! ng a ae ih ne ll a ae 
sale or need and find a ready market. : ; ; $1.00, or 4 Ibs. smoking, $1.00. Pay for tobacco 
Classified advertisements in The American Fruit Grower Magazine, using no and postage when received. Co-operative Tobacco 
illustrations or display type, cost 15 cents a word each insertion, no advertise-— Growers, Hawesville, Ky. 

ment of less than ten (10) words accepted, making the minimum charge $1.50. KENTUCKY HOMESPUN SMOKING. SWEET 
Cash must accompany order, copy must reach us by the 10th of the month for and mellow—10 pounds. $1.75: twenty, $3.00. 


Tobaceo Wholesalers, Murray, Ky. 


“Go to Father!” she said, when he 


And she knew that he knew of the? 





WANTED 
Ww Ms y ED 








} Bald in, Wis. 





fi 
_ : And she knew that he knew what she; 
TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF FARM 
sale for spring delivery O. Hawley, 


| Massachusetts Agricultural College, re { 
cently outlined five methods by which | 


“First, keep the tree open enough} 
Second, space | 








as to give poor color. Third, use fer} 


Gra 


Everybody she 
in the home 
may be plant 
Rear some bu 
Though better)#] where. Ripen 
and berry ve! 
flavor, and is 
popular grape 


OUR OFFER- 
years new, 
scription to 

azine and 
Concords abs 
shipment will 


give highly colored Baldwins but poor- 


“Color is chiefly dependent on ma- 


some oe US) 
Utilizing sunlight to 
American Frui 
53 W. Jackso1 

I enclose $1 
American Frui 
years and the 
free, 











I ,. coGaes 
asked her to wed, _ 


For she knew that he knew that her “ae ae 


father was dead, 


life Dad had led, 







meant when she said: “Go to) 


Father!” 
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Fortify for 
Fire Fighting 


re 


EXTINGUISHER 


MPROVED PYRENE 
cannot break, jam, 
corrode or stick. Itsliquid 
cannot leak or evaporate. 
It works so simply that a 
woman or child can op- 
erate it with perfect ease. 
It works surely, ac- 
curately, instantly and 
always. 
Keep PYRENE handy 
-ready for the unfore- 
seen emergency. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


youd 
KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Caution: Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 
with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers. 


Concord 
Grapes 


FREE 


Everybody should have a few grape vines 


in the home garden.. The Concord grape 
may be planted along the garden fence, 
hear some building, on a trellis or else- 
where. Ripens in early August. Cluster 
and berry very large. Has an exquisite 
flavor, and is without question the most 
popular grape in the country. 


OUR OFFER—Send us $1.00 for a three 
years new, renewal, or extension § sub- 
scription to the American Fruit Grower 

azine and we will send you three 
Concords absolutely free. Order now— 
shipment will be made at proper time 
for planting. 


some oe USE THIS COUPONee aomee ame 


(Mar., °26) 
American Fruit Grower Magazine, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

I enclose $1.00 for which send me the 
American Fruit Grower Magazine for three 
the three Concord grape vines, 
free, 






































Some New Hybrid Strawberries 


By Y. P. 


PPROXIMATELY 2000 varieties of 

strawberries have been originated 
and listed in the United States. In 
addition, several hundred varieties of 
European origin have been grown in 
America, though less than 50 of these 
have gained any prominence. These 
varieties have had their origin as hy- 
brids from known parents, as seedlings 
trom known mother parents, and as 
chance seedings of unknown parent- 
age. Of the 1879 varieties listed by 
Fletcher, 268 are the results of cross 
ing one variety with another, 199 are 
said to be seedlings of certain varie- 
ties, and 1412 are seedlings of un- 
known parents. 

Nebraska Experiments 

Experiments were conducted at the 
Nebraska College of Agriculture with 
the object of determining the possi 
bility of producing superior strains of 
strawberries by breeding methods. 

In the early winter of 1913, several 
plants of various varieties were trans- 
planted to the benches in the green- 
house, where they reached the flower- 
ing stage about midwinter. The 
crosses were perfected by removing 
the immature anthers from the flowers 





NOTES ON FRUIT 
Condition 
Soft 
Firm 
Firm 
Firm 
Medium 
Medium 
Medium 


Hybrid or Variety. 
Dunlap 
Warfield 
Bisel x Howard 17 
Enormous x Dunlap 
Enormous x Dunlap 
Knormous x Dunlap 
Howard 17 x Staples 
Howard 17 x Staples 
Glennary x Stevens 
Parsons x Clyde (2) 
Parsons x Dunlap (3) 
Stevens x Parsons 


(16) 
Rabies o.4-< 
(4 Good 
(i)....... Medium 
Firm 
Good 
Medium 





STORED 


characteristics, but also upon chemical 
and storage tests of the 36 kinds that 
were grown in 1920. 

The chemical 
lyzing the fruit 
for moisture, sugar, 
content. This was 
importance as a means of determining 
the best hybrids, because it was found 
that the differences were small. 


test 
of 
total 


test 


lifferent 
and acid 
great 


the sorts 


of no 


Storage Tests 
The storage test was made for the 
purpose of determining the “keeping” 
and “handling” qualities of the fruit 
It was believed that the storage test 
would be an index to shipping quali- 
ties. Representative quantities of the 
different hybrids were harvested and 
stored in a refrigeration room that 
varied between and 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The berries were kept in 
storage for eight days and then re- 
moved to a room with a temperature 
of 65 to degrees Fahrenheit. At 
the end of a 24-hour period, notes 
were made upon condition, color, fla- 
vor, and condition of calyx. The 10 
hybrids for further test are compared 
in these respects with Dunlap and 
Warfield in the following table: 


or 
oe 


FOR EIGHT DAYS 

Condition 
Color Flavor f calyx 
Poor 
Good 
Good 


Good 


Dis 
Medium dry 
Good Medium dri 
Poor Dry 
Good Poor Med 
Good Poor i 
Dark Bair ledium dry 
Good Good ! n 
Good n 
Good “air . n 
Good Fair treen 
Firm Good n 


Poor 
Fair 


im drs 








of the mother parent two or three days 
before the pollen of the other was ap- 
snlied. Other crosses were made in the 
field during the spring of 1914. In the 
‘ase of field crosses, it was necessary 
o protect the flowers trom foreign 
vollen. This was done by means of 
paper bags, or frames covered with 
fine muslin. 

Certain varieties were ‘selfed,” 
‘ertilized with their own pollen. 


or 


Care of Seeds 


When the seeds from these crosses 
were. mature, the fruits were crushed 
and the seeds allowed to dry for sev- 
eral weeks. They were then germi- 
nated in sterile soil in the green- 
house. A low per cent of germination 
was secured in many instances. The 
hybrid seeds and _ resulting plants 
from a given cross were kept separate 
from all other lots. The hybrid plants 
from the same cross were each given 
a number, as, Enormous x Dunlap (1), 
(2), (8), ete. Seven hundred and 
sixty-two plants were secured. Each 
plant was transplanted to the field 
and given sufficient space to establish 
a colony of daughter plants by means 
of runners. By this means it was pos- 
sible to get from six to 20 plants 


' from each hybrid on which to take 


preliminary comparisons the following 
season, 1916. 


Rigid Selection Practical 

During the fruiting season of 1916 
it was deemed advisable to discard 
654 of the 762 sorts. This elimination 
was made on the basis of unproduc- 
tiveness, inferior fruit, deformed 
fruits, inability to make plants, and 
susceptibility to leaf spot. A sufficient 
number of plants from each of the 
108 best hybrids and seedlings was 
set in the spring of 1917 to establish 
a 30-foot matted row for further test. 
From the yield taken in 1918, 72 more 
were eliminated and 36 of the better 
sorts were planted (spring of 1919) in 
50-root rows. In the spring of 1922, 
the best 10 hybrids were planted in 
sufficient quantity to produce plants 
for a large number of co-operative 
tests in different parts of the state. 
This last selection was made not only 
upon the basis of past yield and plant 


Hybrids Gave Good Yields 


Some of the hybrids gave very satis 
factory yields, compared with the vari- 
ous standard varieties. The 10 hybrids 
gave an average yield, over a period of | 
four years, of 266.8 crates per acre, 
while the 10 highest yielding varieties 
gave an average of 252.6 crates per 
acre. The same system of culture was 
used in all instances. Some of the va- 
rieties, however, were grown over a 
longer period than others. The aver- 
age yields given for the variety trial 
are therefore not entirely comparable 
on account of seasonal variations. 

The value of a variety depends to 
some extent upon its ability to pro 
duce fruits of a desirable size through- 
out the season. In size of berry the 
hybrids average somewhat larger than 
Dunlap and Warfield, two of the stand- 
ard varieties for the Middle West. 
Compared with the average size of 
Warfield and Dunlap, the hybrid ber- 
ries were 27 per cent larger at the first 
picking, 34 per cent in midseason 
(June 18), and 12 per cent at the last 
picking. 

These 10 promising hybrids are be- 
ing tested at various points in Ne- 
braska and other states. In the few 
tests already made, other than those 
at the Nebraska Experiment Station, 
the Enormous x Dunlap hybrids have 
been superior to Dunlap. The two hy: 
brids, Enormous x Dunlap five and 12, 
have shown unusual ability to with- 
stand transplanting. This character- 
istic may often be an important fac- 
tor in securing a satisfactory matted 
row under field conditions. 





HE OREGON Experiment Station 

has begun a three-year study of the 
prune industry. Statistics will be 
collected of the present status of the 
industry and surveys will be made of 
the practices being used in the Willa- 
mette Valley. 

The study is being made jointly by 
H. S. Seudder of the Department of 
Farm Management, and R. S. Besse, 
farm management specialist, in co- 
operation with the Department of Hor- 
ticulture. An analysis will be made 
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cautions satisfied 
pipe-smoker 

Further evidence that 

smokers want their 


favorite tobacco kept 


‘Sas is’’ 


is unfamiliar 
the 


Kirkland 
and by-laws of 


Apparently, Mr. 
with certain rules 
Edgeworth Club. 
One by-law adopted unanimously years 
ago—and never amended—is as follows: 
“The quality and flavor of Edgeworth 
tobacco shall never be changed.” 
feel certain 
Kirkland’s 
will elect 
membership, as he 


that 
interesting 


However, we after 
reading Mr. 
letter the Club him tly 
to requests His 
letter certainly shows he has the proper 


prom} 


redentials. 


McKeesport, Penna. 
wus & Bro, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Gentlemen: 
watch will lie to us continually 
very stuff life is made of, and 
Will steal what is left of it. 
It requires more time to ideas 
about things than it the 
the first place Chis js especially 


regard to smoking 


\ cheap 
rout the 
kor tobaece 

upset our 

does to 


adopt 


tobacco, 


reasonable argument 
get more ont of a jripe 
I settled that argu 
adopting Edgeworth. 
right, so I caution 
hever attempt 
for I believe I 
certain 


is, however, a 
will never 
into it. 
ago by 
is exactly 
cornpipe, 


that one 
than is put 
ment long 
Edgeworth 
vou by the great 
to change it in any 
would detect it I have a 
for my pipe, which I 


sense, 
rezard 


do not care to abuse 


The only hope one might have of finding 
exreater enjoyment in the quiet smoke than 
is previded hy your produet lies in the 
selection of a better or perhaps a more 
elaborate pipe, but that is another stery. 

Very sincerely yours, 


A. AH. Kirkland. 


P. S.—Will you take my 
next Edgeworth meeting? 


name into the 


have 
Edge- 
make this 


To those who 
never’ tried 
worth we 
offer: 
Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the 
pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 
Write your 
address to Larus -& Brother 
13-0 S. 21st Street, *Rich- 





name and 
Company, 
mond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are 
in small, pocket-size packages, in hand- 
some humidors holding a pound, and 
also in several handy in-between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If 
your jobber cannot supply you wiih 
Edgeworth, Larus & Brother Company 
will gladly send you prepaid by parcel 
post a one- or two-dozen carton of any 
size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 

On your radio—tune in on 
[ gichnond Va.—the Edgeworth 

Wave length 256 meters. 


station. 
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How Water and Nutrients Affect Fruit Setting 


(Continued from page 7) 


crease may mean larger yields with 
varieties that are inclined to lose too 
many fruits during the June drop or 
before; but it is well to keep in mind 
that if too many fruits set as a result 
of early nitrate application, the fruits 
are apt to be smaller, and the yield 
would, therefore, not be improved by 
an increased set. Nitrogen alone is 
not as effective as pruning in causing 
a set in difficult cases such as the 
Anjou pear previously referred to. 


Importance of Food Manufactured by 
Leaves 


In addition to water and soil nutri- 
ents, the developing fruits also re- 
quire organic materials which are pro- 
duced by the leaves. Some of this is 
stored in the wood and bark during 
the year before the fruit sets, and 
some must be manufactured by the 
newly opened leaves on the flower- 
bearing wood. Flower-bearing spurs 
from which the leaves are removed 
will set few, if any, fruits. That the 
set is influenced markedly by the sup- 
ply of organic food is also shown by 
the results that accompany ringing. 
If a narrow band of bark is removed 
from a large limb in late summer 
after the flower buds have formed or 
in early spring of the bearing year 
the set of fruit will be much heavier 
than normal. In ringed limbs of 
Rhode Island Greening having 957 
flower spurs, 47 per cent set fruit, 
while limbs not ringed set on 33 per 
cent of the 909 flower spurs. such 
results sometimes occur accidentally 
when rabbits or mice gnaw the bark 
of the tree during winter. The re- 
moval of a ring of bark, as is well 
known, prevents the downward move- 
ment of elaborated sap and causes an 
accumulation above the ring. (Ring- 
ing which is done early in the spring 
may also increase the production of 
flowers for the following year, but 
that is another question.) Under nor- 
mal conditions a good organic food 
supply depends on _ healthy, well 
nourished leaves. This involves the 
best orchard practices, including 
proper soil management and the effec- 
tive control of insects and disease 
pests, not only during the crop year 
but during the off year as well. 


Spur Vigor Infiuences Set 


The different parts of the tree on 
which flowers are produced are not 
equally well nourished, they do not 
have the same amount of storage and 
conducting tissue, and as a result 
they do not have the same ability for 
supplying water, food and soil nutri- 
ents to the fruits. In the case of the 
apple, for example, one can divide the 
flower bearing spurs into two general 
groups—one consisting of the weaker, 
and ‘he other of the more vigorous 
spurs. As compared with weak spurs, 
the previous season’s growth of vigor- 
bus spurs is longer; the cluster base 
is heavier; the diameter of the con- 
ducting tissue is greater; the leaves 
are larger and more numerous; there 
are more flowers to the spur; and 
there is also more lateral growth 
from the spur (Figure 2). 

A few specific cases will serve to 
indicate the relationship between 
vigor of spur and the set of fruit. In 
a large limb of a Baldwin tree there 
were 320 vigorous’ flower-bearing 
spurs which made one-half inch of 
growth or more during the preceding 
year. Of these 67.2 per cent set fruit. 
On the other hand, only 25.5 per cent 
of the remaining 357 weak flower- 
bearing spurs which made less than 
one-half inch of growth set fruit. In 
another case, the average weight of 
139 spurs that held fruit was 2.76 
grams, while 112 spurs that lost all 
fruit weighed only 1.45 grams apiece. 
The number of flowers per 100 spurs 
that set fruit was 574, whereas the 
number of flowers on 100 spurs that 
did not set was 445. Only 20 per cent 
of the four flowered spurs held fruit, 
but 55 per cent of six flowered spurs 
were fruitful. In another case the 
average weight of the new growth on 
fruiting spurs was 1.35 grams as com- 
pared with an average of 0.79 grams 
for spurs that did not set. 


Whether we measure vigor by the 
amount of previous season’s growth, 
by the weight of the new growth, the 
length of lateral shoots from the clus- 
ter base or by the number of flowers, 
we always find a greater set of fruit 
on the more vigorous spurs. Such 
vigorous spurs seem to favor fruit 
setting because they can supply the 
developing fruits with an abundance 
of water and nutrients. 


Seed Formation. Helps Growth of 
Fruit 


It will be of interest to point out 
how the set of fruit may be influenced 
jointly by the vigor of the tree and 
seed formation which generally in- 
volves cross pollination. 

The average number of seeds in 
fruits that fall during the June drop 
or before is less than we find in fruits 
that finally set. For example, 100 
apples that fell had 351 seeds, while 
100 that remained on the tree had 
635. This certainly indicates that, 
taking the trees as a whole, the fruits 
with many good seeds have a better 
chance of remaining on the tree. 

But many of the apples that finally 
set do have few seeds. A study of 
the location of these few-seeded 
fruits indicates that they are usually 
found on vigorous rather than on 
weak spurs. Thus, in the case of the 
variety Tompkins King, fruits that 
had only two to four seeds were 
found on spurs weighing an average 
of 5.1 grams while those fruits on 
weak spurs which weighed but 2.4 
grams had five to seven seeds each. 
This indicates that fruits that have 
many seeds can set on either weak 
or on vigorous spurs, but few seeded 
fruits will not survive unless they are 
on strong spurs. Seeds appear to be 
valuable because they supplement 
the forces that bring the necessary 
water and nutrients to the fruit. 
Their activity in this respect may be 
compared to that of a suction pump. 
The pull must be greater—there must 
be more seeds—when the supply of 
sap is limited or difficult to obtain. 
Many strong seeds are of primary im- 
portance for the setting of fruit on 
relatively weak spurs; they are of 
lesser importance for the setting of 
fruit on strong spurs. 

It should be pointed out that the 
function of seeds in attracting nutri- 
ents is not confined to fruits on weak 
spurs. When a fruit on a vigorous 
spur has many strong seeds it will 
utilize the extra nutrients in making 
more rapid growth and developing a 
relatively large size. 

This discussion suggests that there 
may be greater need for cross pollina- 
tion, which is generally needed for 
good seed production, when the trees 
are growing under conditions that 
cause a large proportion of weak 
spurs. Trees under the most favor- 
able climatic and cultural conditions 
for vigorous growth should have the 
better chance of setting with their 
own pollen and with fewer seeds. 
That this may actually be the case is 
indicated by the following results. 
The fruits of Tompkins King trees 
which grew in an unfertilized sod 
orchard contained an average of 6.1 
seeds, while those from a nearby cul- 
tivated orchard had only 3.8 seeds per 
fruit. It is generally true that trees 
in unfertilized sod orchard yield less 
than those which have the benefits of 
cultivation. Studies indicate that a 
part of this reduction in yield is due 
to the loss of many flowers and fruits 
that have too few seeds to set under 
the handicaps of unfavorable condi- 
tions of nutrition that result from 
weak growth. 


Some Suggestions 


In conclusior it should be re-empha- 
sized that pollination is an essential 
step in the set of fruit and that in 
some cases it may be necessary to 
provide for the additional stimulus of 
cross pollination by mixed planting. 
But it must be remembered that cross 
pollination is frequently impossible 
because of unfavorable weather which 
interferes with the work of bees and 
other pollen-carrying insects. -Since 


American Fruit Grower Magazi 


An Anthracnose Resistant Black’ 


Raspberry Variety of Promise 
By A. S. Colby 


University of Illinois 


RUIT growers are constantly on the 

lookout for promising new 
ties resistant to the attacks of insects 
and diseases. It is highly desirable 
that any such variety, found as a 
chance seedling or developed through 
the exact method of plant breeding, 
be retained and tested out under dif- 
ferent environmental conditions. [f it 
proves to be a vigorous and produc- 
tive variety, bearing fruit of good 
size and quality and hardy under ad- 
verse weather conditions, it should be 
more generally planted. 

Anthracnose is one of the most com- 
mon diseases of black raspberries. 
By following a well arranged spray 
program and sanitary cultural meth- 
ods, the careful raspberry grower can 


varie- 


retain bearing canes for annual bean 
ing of commercial crops. 

If a variety can be secured which ig 
resistant, though not entirely immune, 
to anthracnose, the necessity for 
spraying for the control of this dig. 
ease can be done away with. 

Investigations at the Illinois station 
have shown that the Quillen variety of 
black raspberry, originating in Indi 
ana a few years ago, is quite resistant. 
to anthracnose. 

Counts made on October 28, 1925, 
on nursery stock being grown in the 
vicinity of Bridgeport, Ind., involving 
several hundred canes, showed 125 
per cent canes infected and 87.5 per 
cent canes clean and free from infee. 
tion. In a plantation of the Cumber 
































Left.—Cane and laterals of Cumberland black raspberry 
Right.—Cane and laterals of Quillen black raspberry 


nose. 


badly infected with anthrac- 


practically free from anthracnose 


control the disease to a. marked ex- 
tent. However, returns have often 
been unprofitable even though the 
disease has been controlled. 

The Cumberland blackcap, a com- 
mon commercial variety, is extremely 
susceptible to anthracnose. Growers 
have been obliged to spray even at 
some extra expense if they wished to 


land variety close by, the count was 
94.8 per cent canes infected and 5.2 
per cent canes clean. 

The Quillen variety, said to be a 
cross between Cumberland and Hop- 
kins, is a promising commercial berry, 
hardy and vigorous in cane and pro- 
ducing good crops of fruit of good 
quality. 








we cannot depend too much upon this 
means of insuring a good crop, it 
therefore seems wise to so handle the 
orchard that the trees are in the best 
condition to set fruit even though the 
weather is not ideal for satisfactory 
cross pollination. It is well to keep 
in mind that all factors that have a 
direct or an indirect influence on the 
supply of water and other growth- 
producing substances for flowers and 
fruits, such as weather, soil treat- 
ment, spraying, pruning, pollination, 
seed formation and the like, are im- 
portant in determining the final set. 





Origin of Senator Dunlap 
Strawberry 


ROF. J. C. BLAIR, in giving an ac- 

count of the life of Rev. J. E. 
Reasoner at the convention of the IIli- 
nois State Horticultural Society, gave 
some interesting facts about the Sen- 
ator Dunlap strawberry, which was or- 
iginated by Rev. Reasoner. 

The Dunlap wag developed from a 
group of seedlings grown by Rev. 
Reasoner from 1896 to 1900. A total 
of.121 seedlings were-grown. They 


were the result of crosses. By a rare 
stroke of chance, the Dunlap was num 7 
ber one in the row. Apparently it) 
was the result of a cross between Cres 4 
cent and Cumberland. At first it was” 
thought that the fruit of the Dunlap 
was too soft, and it was not regarded | 
as having extraordinary merit. Later, 
however, it was found to be practical- © 
ly free from rust. The variety stead- 
ily grew in popularity, and it has 
become the most widely used variety 
of strawberries in the United States. 7 
Rev. Reasoner also developed the? 
Dr. Burrill strawberry, which is a va- = 
riety of considerable merit. b. 


Needy 
The editor of a country paper re-4 
ceived a paragraph to the effect that™ 
a bride in his bailiwick kneaded bread™ 
with her gloves on. j 
He ran the paragraph in his paper, 
adding as an appendix: “The editor | 
of this paper needs bread with his = 
shoes on, he also needs it with his 7 
clothes on, but if some of the delin-~ 
quent subscribers don’t pay up pretty 
soon, he will need bread without a9 
darn thing on.” a 
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but tts Value with none 


Because of the great number 


of Buicks bought each year, ° 


and because every dollar of 
the savings of great volume 
goes back into Buick value, 
Buick’s moderate price buys 
quality. 


Buick can, and does build its 
cars the way all motor car 
engineers would like to build 
theirs, if their volume or sell- 


ing price permitted. 


Only on the most expensive 
cars will you find chassis ele- 


ments in any way compa- 
rable in cost and quality to; 
Buick’s Torque Tube Drive; :, 
“Triple Sealed”, Valve-in- © 
Head Engine; Full Pressure 
Engine Lubrication; “Sealed 
Chassis”; Controllable Beam 
Headlights and Mechanical 
4-Wheel Brakes. 


Buick is selling more cars 
today than ever before in 
Buick history* The public 
wants finer transportation at 
lower cost. And in Buick 


they get it. 


BUICK "MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
? Division of General Motors Corporation 


Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN -BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 
Pioneer Builders of 


Branches in all Principal “~ 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Cities— Dealers Everywhere 


‘ Bet . 
% For eight consecutive:years Buick has led, in volume of sales, ail 


members of the National Automobilé Chamber of Commerce. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





